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COURT DECISIONS INVOLVING TRADE UNIONS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 





By M. H. Ross 


Mechanics’ associations, forerunners of modern trade unions, 
were organized as early as 1795 in Fayetteville and Wilmington.’ 
Trade union organization reached North Carolina in 1854 when 
the Raleigh Typographical Union was formed.” During the 
eighteen-eighties, the Knights of Labor had extensive organiza- 
tion in the state* and by 1900, there were 82 reported labor or- 
ganizations functioning.‘ But it was not until 1904 that the North 
Carolina Supreme Court dealt with its first “labor case.’”® 

Ninety-nine cases, state and federal, are listed below. At least 
four cases resulting from labor activity within North Carolina 
have been decided by the United States Supreme Court.* This 
bibliography is an attempt to gather all the pertinent cases, 
classify them, and with court reporter citations and summary 
material, provide minimum aid to historical research in the field. 
No effort has been made to offer a comprehensive analysis of 
historical trends or legal outlook. 

It would not be possible or desirable to write a history of the 
North Carolina trade union movement using only these judicial 
decisions. Court opinions, in no sense, present “the full story.” At 
best, they are fragmentary in approach to the historical facts 
with which they deal; often, they concern themselves solely with 








'Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937), 174. 

2 North Carolina Bureau of Labor & Printing, Seventh Annual Report, 1894 pp. 118 et seq. 

8 George S. Mitchell, Textile Unionism and the South (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1931), Chap. 2: H. M. Douty, “Early Labor Organization in North Carolina 
1880-1900," South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXIV (July, 1935), 260. 

* North Carolina Bureau of Labor & Printing, Fourteenth Annual Report, 1901 pp. 388- 
391. 

* State v. Van Pelt in Section B. 

* State v. Koritz, State v. Whitaker and Brock v. North Carolina in Section B: N.L.R.B. v. 
Stowe Spinning Co. in section H. See Tunstall case in section G for a possible fifth instance. 
The litigation there arose in Virginia. 


{ 467 } 
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a narrow legal question. However, appellate court litigation is 
one facet of the history of organized labor, generally reflecting 
the judicial role in dynamic social relationships, especially in 
connection with labor-management strife. And these court cases 
do mirror the major ups-and-downs in trade union activity with- 
in the state during the Twentieth Century. The early tribulations 
of the American Federation of Labor craft unions, the printers’ 
struggles of the nineteen-twenties, the criminal prosecutions be- 
coming national causes celebres following the 1929 Gastonia and 
Marion strikes and the 1934 textile general strike, the growth of 
organized labor after the appearance of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and the increased activity in the textile in- 
dustry after World War II—all these events have been reflected, 
sometimes grotesquely insofar as their historical significance is 
concerned, in appellate court litigation. 

The cases within each classification are arranged chronologic- 
ally, using the date of the court decision. For all North Carolina 
Supreme Court cases, except those in Section I, the county where 
the trial was held is given. If the title of the case does not plainly 
indicate the name of the trade union and local involved, the 
employer and town, such information, where known, is provided 
in the brief summary of facts. Case citations are given in stand- 
ard legal form. 

Additional legal materials are available for particular cases. 
Law review annotations have been cited where of possible use. 
Often, the record on appeal, as well as the briefs of opposing 
counsel, provide important data.* The complete trial record in 
the county may also prove of some use. Non-legal source material 
has occasionally been referred to where it supplements data in 
particular cases. 

It is important to recognize limitations on the value of the 
material here presented :§ 

1) No use is made of cases concerning general social, economic 
and “labor” legislation broadly affecting the progress and wel- 
fare of the trade union movement, unless the decision mentions 
or deals with union organization per se. 





7 The records and briefs on appeal, starting with volume 196 of the North Carolina Re- 
ports, are available at the Law Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
More complete appellate files are located in the Justice Building, Raleigh, N. C. Appellate 
case records on 1952 and 1953 decisions were not available to the writer. 

8 See Duane McCracken, Strike Injunctions in the New South (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1931), 281. 
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2) Nor is any use made of trade union cases of national sig- 
nificance, arising in other jurisdictions, where no direct refer- 
ence is made to labor activity within the state, although such 
cases may have had a large effect upon the North Carolina trade 
union movement, 

3) No citations are given to the decisions of administrative 
agencies. No decisions of arbitrators are included. Many cases 
before the War Labor Board and the Railroad Adjustment Board 
have dealt with North Carolina trade unions. Only the National 
Labor Relations Board cases which reached federal courts are 
dealt with in Section H, and only the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission cases which reached the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court are included in Section E. 

4) Most labor cases, like civil and criminal cases generally, 
are never appealed beyond the trial court. In North Carolina, 
however, only the opinions of the Supreme Court are printed and 
generally available. Therefore, the cases in this bibliography rep- 
resent but a small proportion of all litigation in the state in- 
volving trade unions. 


A. STRIKE INJUNCTIONS?® 


McGinnis et al v. Raleigh Typographical Union Number 54 
et al, 182 N. C. 770, 108 S. E. 728 (1921).%° 

From Wake County. 1921 Raleigh printing trades strike with 
some details of picketing. 

Citizens Co. v. Asheville Typographical Union Number 263 
et al, 187 N. C. 42, 121 S. E. 31 (1924).?° 

From Buncombe County. Complaint and injunction against 
45 union officers and members. 

Asheville Times Co. v. Asheville Typographical Union Number 
263, 187 N. C. 157, 121 S. E. 37 (1924). 

From Buncombe County. Companion case to Citizens case, 
supra. 





*A report on “The Labor Injunction in the Southeastern States” included in State Court 
Injunctions, Senate Document No. 7, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 8lst Congress, 2d Session (1951), 92-118, lists 
several North Carolina labor injunctions not mentioned in section A. The R. J. Reynolds 
Employees and Amazon Cotton Mill cases in section H are injunction proceedings under 
federal law. 

” For a discussion of the legal issues raised in the McGinnis and Citizens cases, see Note, 
North Carolina Law Review, XVI (December, 1937) 38, 41. For a complete discussion of 
these injunctions, including background information and document texts, see McCracken, 
Strike Injunctions in the New South, passim. 
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Safie Mfg. Co. v. Arnold et al, 228 N. C. 375, 45 S. E. 2d 577 
(1947). 

From Richmond County. 200 defendants in 1947 strike by 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) at Rockingham mill. 
Record on appeal (160 pp.) has complete texts of injunctions 
issued and describes union and strike activity. 

Hart Cotton Mills, Inc. v. Abrams et al, 231 N. C. 431, 57S. E. 
2d 803 (1950) ; remanded to State court, 85 F. Supp. 664 (E. D., 
N. C., 1949). 

From Edgecombe County. 160 defendants, with 74 cited for 
contempt during 1949 strike by Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO) at Tarboro mill. Mass picketing described. Additional 
data in record on appeal (110 pp.). 

Erwin Mills, Inc. v. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO 
et al, 234 N. C. 321, 67 S. E. 2d 372 (1951), rehearing denied, 
234 N. C. 748, 68 S. E. 2d 809 (1952). 

From Harnett County. Injunction and contempt procedures 
against union during 1951 strike at Erwin plant. Precedent- 
making decision providing for state power over unions and 
picketing despite interstate nature of industry. 

Royal Cotton Mill Co., Inc. v. Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO et al, 234 N. C. 545, 67 S. E. 2d 755 (1951). 

From Wake County. Injunction and contempt sentences im- 
posed during 1951 strike at Wake Forest mill. 

Erwin Mills, Inc. v. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO 
et al, 235 N. C. 107, 68 S. E. 2d 813 (1952) .?* 

From Durham County. Injunction with subsequent contempt 
convictions during 1951 strike at West Durham plant, reversed 
for hearsay and prejudicial statements in affidavits. 


B. CRIMINAL CASES RESULTING FROM STRIKE OR 
UNION ACTIVITY 


State v. Van Pelt et al, 136 N. C. 633, 49 S. E. 177 (1904). 

From Rowan County. 5 members of Salisbury carpenters 
union indicted for conspiracy, with indictment quashed. Con- 
curring opinions. 


, 





1 See Investigation of Labor-Management Relations, hearings at Atlanta, Ga., November 


21, 1949, pursuant to H. Res. 75, before Subcommittee of House Committee on Education 
and Labor (1950) 205 et seqg., for further data on court proceedings and non-legal back- 
ground. State v. Matthews and Brock v. North Carolina in section B resulted from incidents 
during this strike. See N.L.R.B. v. Hart Cotton Mills in section H. 

12 See State v. Leonard in Section B for criminal case arising out of this strike. 
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State v. Beal et al, 199 N. C. 278, 154 S. E. 604 (1930) .™° 
From Mecklenburg County. 7 defendants convicted of second- 

degree murder during 1929 strike by National Textile Workers 

Union at Manville-Jenckes Loray Mill in Gastonia. Picketing, 

union activity and killing incident briefly described. Valuable 

for testimony and texts of documents are record on appeal 

(419 pp.), State brief (43 pp.) and defendants’ brief (107 pp.). 

State v. Hoffman et al, 199 N. C. 328, 154 S. E. 314 (1930) .™ 

From McDowell County. 4 defendants convicted of rioting and 
resisting officers during 1929 strike by United Textile Workers of 
America (AFL) at Marion plants, including Clinchfield Mills. 
Valuable data on strike and union activity included in record on 
appeal (180 pp.), State brief (13 pp.) and defendants’ brief 
(10 pp.). 

State v. Anderson et al, 208 N. C. 771, 182 S. E. 643 (1935). 

From Alamance County. 8 defendants convicted of conspiracy 
to dynamite Stevens and Holt mills in Burlington during 1934 
general textile strike by United Textile Workers of America 
(AFL). Record on appeal and briefs contain much additional 
background material. 

State v. Smith et al, 221 N. C. 400, 20 S. E. 2d 360 (1942). 

From Guilford County. 10 defendants on charges of conspiracy 
and armed robbery for Stokesdale incident during 1941 truck- 
drivers’ strike against G & M Transportation Company in States- 
ville. Except for pp. 42-44 of record on appeal, no indication 
given of union activity. 

State v. De Berry, 224 N. C. 834, 32 S. E. 2d 617 (1945). 

From Forsyth County. Alleged assault and battery occurred 
during 1944 War Labor Board hearing at Winston-Salem be- 
~ 33 Also, State v. Sauls, 199 N. C. 193, 154 S.E. 28 (1930), seems to have arisen in con- 
nection with union or strike activity in Gaston County. See p. 4 of the record on appeal. 

Comments on the Gastonia case and background may be found in Rebin Hood, The Loray 
Mill Strike (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of North Carolina, 1932) 184 pp.: Fred EF. 
Beal, Proletarian Journey (New York: Hillman-Curl, 1937) 352 pp.: in fiction, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Strike! (New York: Livericht, 1930). 

A voluminous body of contemporaneous book, periodical and pamphlet literature dealt 
with both the Gastonia and Marion strikes and trials: Thomas Tippett, When Southern 
Labor Stirs (New York: Cape and Smith, 1931); Mitchell, Textile Unionism and the South, 
70-77; Robert W. Dunn and Jack Hardy, Labor and Textiles (New York: International 
Publishers, 1931) 228-233; pamphlets issued by Information Service of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, American Civil Liberties Union, National Textile Workers 
Union, International Labor Defense and Conference for Progressive Labor Action: during 
1929, periodicals such as The Survey, Harper’s Magazine, Outlook and Independent, Literary 
Digest, New Republic and Nation include interpretative discussion of the trials and their 
labor background, by such diverse writers as Sinclair Lewis, Nell Battle Lewis, Paul Porter 
and Edgar Wallace Knight. 

See data in last paragraph of footnote 15. 

™ Comments on the case may be found in William Terry Couch, “Pennsylvania ‘Detectives’ 


in North Carolina,”’ University of North Carolina Magazine, LXV (December, 1935) 21: 
Walter Pickard, Burlington Dynamite Plot [New York, 19357] 23 pp. 
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tween United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Work- 
ers of America (CIO) and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. 
Additional facts are in record on appeal (61 pp.), State brief 
(29 pp.) and defendant’s brief (31 pp.). 

State v. Koritz et al, 227 N. C. 552, 43 S. E. 2d 77 (1947), 
certiorari denied in 332 U. S. 768 (1947); companion cases of 
State v. Brunson, State v. King, State v. James et al, State v. 
Watkins et al, 229 N. C. 37, 47S. E. 2d 478 (1948), after reversal 
in 333 U. S. 851 (1948) following affirmance of convictions in 
227 N. C. 558-561, 43 S. E. 2d 82-83 (1947). 

From Forsyth County. 13 defendants in 6 cases on various 
charges growing out of 1946 strike by United Tobacco Workers 
Local 22, Food, Tobacco and Agricultural Workers of America 
(CIO)** at Piedmont Leaf Tobacco plant in Winston-Salem. See 
record on appeal (206 pp.) in Koritz case for details of picketing 
and union activity. Other records on appeal and all briefs almost 
limited to legal question of discrimination against Negroes in 
jury selection, which point secured reversal of companion cases 
in United States Supreme Court. 

State v. Whitaker el al, 228 N. C. 352, 45 S. E. 2d 860 (1947), 
affirmed in 335 U. S. 525, 69 S. Ct. 251, 93 L. Ed. 212 (1949). 

From Buncombe County. Defendants include 5 Asheville AFL 
local union officers (electricians, carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
brick-masons) who violated 1947 North Carolina statute for- 
bidding union security provisions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts. 

State v. Bishop, 228 N. C. 371, 45 S. E. 2d 858 (1947). 

From Buncombe County. Companion case to Whitaker case, 
supra, here against an employer, and involving Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of America (AFL) 
Local 839. 

State v. Matthews and Cook, 231 N. C. 617, 58 S. E. 2d 625 
(1950) .27 

From Edgecombe County. Assault convictions arising from 
1949 strike by Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) at Hart 
Cotton Mills in Tarboro. 





% This tobacco workers’ union in Winston-Salem is the same organization involved in the 
DeBerry case in section B and the R. J. Reynolds Employees case in section H. 

17 See a companion case, Brock v. North Carolina, in Section B, and the Hart Cotton Mills 
cases in sections A and H. 
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State v. Hicks, 233 N. C. 511, 64S. E. 2d 871 (1951) following 
reversal of conviction in 233 N. C. 31, 62 S. E. 2d 497 (1950), 
certiorari denied, 342 U. S. 831 (1952). 

From Mecklenburg County. Defendant convicted for con- 
spiracy to dynamite radio station WBT tower during 1949 strike 
of International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL) Local 
1229 at Charlotte. Both records on appeal in first case (130 pp.) 
and in second case (124 pp.) contain valuable testimony and 
documents on local union activity. 

State v. Leonard, 236 N. C. 126, 72 S. E. 2d 1 (1952), certi- 
orari denied, 97 L. Ed. 274, 73 S. Ct. 339 (1953) (advance 
sheets) .*§ 

From Durham County. Perjury conviction of worker resulting 
from alleged violence during Erwin Mills strike in 1951. 

State v. Terry, 236 N. C. 222, 72 S. E. 2d 423 (1952). 

From Rockingham County. Assault conviction following argu- 
ment growing out of 1951 textile strike. 

Brock v. North Carolina, 97 L. Ed. 317, 73 S. Ct. 349 (1953) 
(advance sheets) affirming 234 N. C. 390, 67 S. E. 2d 282 
(1951). 

An historic Supreme Court debate on the Constitutional pro- 
tection against double jeopardy, arising out of the 1951 Hart 
Cotton Mill strike in Edgecombe County. 


C. CIvIL ACTIONS RESULTING FROM STRIKE OR UNION ACTIVITY 


Tucker v. Eatough, 186 N. C. 505, 120 S. E. 57 (1923).*° 

From Mecklenburg County. Defendant, organizer for United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL), issued allegedly libellous 
circular. 

Southwell v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 191 N. C. 153, 
131 S. E. 670 (1926) after non-suit reversed in 189 N. C. 417, 
127 S. E. 361 (1925). 

From New Hanover County. $12,000 damages assessed against 
employer for murder by armed special guards of railroad engi- 
neer, union member, during 1922 railroad shopmen’s strike at 
Wilmington. 





8 The second Erwin Milla case in section A deals with the same strike. 
19 See note, North Carolina Law Review, X (April, 1932) 313, on legal issues. 
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Goins v. Sargent and North Carolina Granite Corp., 196 N. C. 
478, 146 S. E. 181 (1929). 

From Surry County. Plantiff, member of Granite Cutters In- 
ternational Association, alleges black-listing by former employer. 

Reese v. Clark, 206 N. C. 718, 175 8. E. 115 (1934). 

From Guilford County. Damage action for incident which oc- 
curred at Melrose Hosiery Mills in High Point during 1932 
strike.° 

Operative Plasters’ and Cement Finishers’ Int’l Assn. of the 
U. S. and Canada v. Case, 93 F. 2d 56 (D. C. Cir. 1937). 

Action, involving Asheville Local 176, based on Buncombe 
County court judgment. 

Hallman v. Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union et al, 219 N. C. 798, 15 S. E. 2d 361 (1941). 

From Mecklenburg County. Contractor asks damages for 
union boycott.*! 

Stafford v. Wood et al, 234 N. C. 622, 68 S. E. 2d 268 (1951). 

From Richmond County. Damage action against union repre- 
sentative, attempting to add Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) as defendant. 


D. INSURANCE CASES 


(All the cases in this section arise under disability or insur- 
ance provisions of railroad brotherhood*? constitutions. The 
opinions deal only with the points of insurance law involved.) 

Robinson v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 172 N. C. 853, 90 S. E. 1015 (1916) ; same case, 170 N. C. 
545, 87 S. E. 5387 (1916). 

From Guilford County. Deceased was member of Lodge 457 
since 1891. 

Welsh v. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 200 N. C. 184, 
156 S. E. 539 (1931). 

From Mecklenburg County. 

Winchester v. Grand Lodge of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 203 N. C. 735, 167 S. E. 49 (1932). 





*® An interesting account of the spontaneous labor activity which broke out during 1932 in 
North Carolina, including High Point where this incident occurred, may be found in H. M. 
Douty, “Labor Unrest in North Carolina 1932," Social Forces, XI (May, 1933) 579. 

21 See note, North Carolina Law Review, XXV (April, 1947), 319, on legal issues. 

22 See the cases in section G for railroad brotherhood litigation on labor questions. 
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From Anson County. Lodge 643 at Monroe and Lodge 794 at 
Hamlet mentioned. 

Cordell v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 208 N. C. 632, 182 S. E. 141 (1935). 

From Swain County. Plaintiff was member of Lodge 455 at 
Asheville since 1916. 


E. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CASES 


(All the cases in this section deal with disqualification for un- 
employment benefits of certain employee claimants, due to the 
particular work stoppages noted.) 

In re Steelman, et al, 219 N. C. 306, 13 S. E. 2d 544 (1941). 

From Mecklenburg County. 1940 strike by American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers at Nebel Knitting plant in Charlotte. 
Record on appeal (71 pp.) has many strike facts. 

Unemployment Compensation Commission v. Martin et al, 228 
N. C. 277, 45 S. E. 2d 385 (1947). 

From Guilford County. 1946 boarders’ strike by United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL) Local 65 at Slane Hosiery mill in 
High Point. Record on appeal (77 pp.) includes strike data. 

Unemployment Compensation Commission v. Lunceford et al, 
229 N. C. 570, 50 S. E. 2d 497 (1948). 

From Richmond County. 1945 strike by Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) Local 603 at Rockingham plant of Entwistle 
Manufacturing Company. Some union history and strike facts 
are in Record on appeal (36 pp.). 

Employment Security Commission v. Jarrell et al, 231 N. C. 
381, 57 S. E. 2d 403 (1950). 

From Richmond County. 1947 strike by Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO) Local 906 at Pee Dee mill in Rockingham. 
Texts of documents in an unappealed strike injunction proceed- 
ing are at pp. 38-47 of record on appeal (60 pp.) which contains 
much other strike data. 

In re State ex rel. Employment Security Commission et al, 
234 N. C. 651, 68 S. E. 2d 311 (1951). 

From Richmond County. Union-sponsored case arising under 
vacation provisions at Pee Dee Textile Company. 

In re Stevenson et al, 237 N. C. 528, 75 S. E. 2d 520 (1953). 
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From Rowan County. Unemployment compensation denied 
workers for period after 1952 strike at North Carolina Finishing 
Company at Salisbury, involving Local 440, United Textile Work- 
ers of America (AFL). 


F. ARBITRATION AND CONTRACT CASES 


Wishon v. Gastonia Weaving Co., 220 N. C. 420, 17 S. E. 2d 
509 (1941). 

From Gaston County. The text of an alleged collective bar- 
gaining contract with the “Cooperative Fellowship Club” is set 
out. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks v. Norfolk 
Southern Railway Co., 143 F. 2d 1015, 154 A.L.R. 1385 (4th Cir. 
1944). 

Company action to vacate arbitration award under Railway 
Labor Act.*8 

In re Port Publishing Co., 231 N. C. 395, 57 S. E. 2d 366 
(1950). 

From New Hanover County. Suit based on contracts with 
Wilmington Printing Pressmen Local 186 and Wilmington Typo- 
graphical Local 556. Record on appeal, at pp. 6-21, has texts 
of two contracts. 

Thomasville Chair Co. v. United Furniture Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) Local 286, 233 N. C. 46, 62 S. E. 2d 535 (1950) .** 

From Davidson County. Provisions of contract and grievance 
facts are in opinion. Record on appeal, at pp. 7-18, has all texts 
and arbitrators’ opinions. 

Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) v. Aleo Mfg. Co., 94 
F. Supp. 626 (M. D., N. C., 1950). 

Grievance and arbitration described in light of contract and 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended.”® 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., 201 F. 2d 36 (4th Cir. 1953). 

Railroad is ordered to bargain in good faith with union for 
850 white collar workers. 





% Additional railroad brotherhood cases may be found in sections D and G. 


% See note, North Carolina Law Review, XXIX (June, 1951), 460. 
* For cases on both National Labor Relaticas Act and Taft-Hartley Act, see section H. 
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G. RAILWAY LABOR CASES”® 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Pope, 119 F. 2d 39 (4th 
Cir. 1941). 

Concerns grievance taken up by Railway Employees Depart- 
ment (AFL) at Wilmington shops. 

Coley et al v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al, 221 N. C. 
66, 19 S. E. 2d 124 (1942). 

From Wilson County. Action on Rocky Mount seniority roster 
negotiated with Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
(AFL). 

Tunstall v. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men et al, 69 F. Supp. 826 (E. D., Va., 1946), affirmed, 163 F. 2d 
289 (4th Cir. 1947), certiorari denied, 332 U.S. 841 (1947). 

Concerns Virginia-North Carolina runs of Norfolk Southern 
Railway, with discrimination against Negro employees in col- 
lective bargaining contract. 

Rolax et al v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al, 91 F. 
Supp. 585 (E. D., Va., 1950), reversed, 186 F. 2d 473 (4th Cir. 
1951). 

District court decision gives collective bargaining history since 
1919 and details of discrimination against Negro firemen. Court 
of Appeals reversal, per Judge Parker, is of substantial historic 
interest. 

Rose et al v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
et al, 181 F. 2d 944 (4th Cir. 1950). 

Concerns collective bargaining unit under Railway Labor Act. 


H. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT CASES”? 


(The amount of factual data in the federal court opinions in 
this section varies. In every case, it would be worthwhile to con- 
sult the order and decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. These will always include findings of fact, a resume of 
the testimony and an account of the historical events. These 
cases, with the exception of the two federal district court ones, 
involve only unfair labor practices. The N.L.R.B. reports include 
many valuable representation cases, as well as unappealed unfair 


*% Other cases involving railroad brotherhoods or their strikes are: Southwell case in section 
C, Brotherhood cases in section F, Norfolk Southern case in section H, Murphy and Seward 
cases and State ex rel. Utilities Commission case in section I, and all cases in section D. 


27 An additional case based on the National Labor Relations Act is Textile Workera Union 
ease in section F 
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labor practice cases. Unless otherwise indicated in the citation, 
all cases were decided by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit.) 

N.L.R.B. v. Nebel Knitting Co., 103 F. 2d 594 (1939). 

Involves American Federation of Hosiery Workers (CIO) at 
Charlotte mill. 

Burlington Dyeing and Finishing Co. v. N.L.R.B., 104 F. 2d 
736 (1939). 

Involves Textile Workers Organizing Committee (CIO). 

N.L.R.B. v. Asheville Hosiery Co., 108 F. 2d 288 (1939). 

Facts given on American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(CIO) organizational drive, and mob action against union or- 
ganizers. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills v. N.L.R.B., 110 F. 2d 179 (1940). 

Some history of United Textile Workers of America (AFL) 
locally since 1919, the 1934 general textile strike and the issues 
in the 1935 plant strike. 

N.L.R.B. v. Highland Park Mfg. Co., 110 F. 2d 632 (1940). 

Collective bargaining negotiations following organization in 
Charlotte by 1937 drive of Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO). 

Hartsell Mills Co. v. N.L.R.B., 111 F. 2d 291 (1940). 

Textile Workers Organizing Committee (CIO) at Concord 
mill. 

American Enka Corp. v. N.L.R.B., 119 F. 2d 60 (1941). 

Some details on the Factory Workers’ Committees. Involves, 
too, Textile Workers Union Local 22129 (AFL). 

N.L.R.B. v. Entwistle Mfg. Co., 120 F. 2d 532 (1941). 

Brief history of local unions at Rockingham mill from 1932 
independent organization,”** through 1934 AFL activity, down to 
1938 drive by Textile Workers Union of America (CIO). 

N.L.R.B. v. Blue Bell-Globe Mfg. Co., 120 F. 2d 974 (1941). 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (CIO) at Greens- 
boro plant. 

Great Southern Trucking Co. v. N.L.R.B., 127 F. 2d 180 
(1942), contempt adjudication, 139 F. 2d 984 (1944). 

1938 organization and strike by International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL) Local 71 at Charlotte terminal. 





2% See Douty, “Labor Unrest” in Social Forces, XI (1932), 579, for local background of 
1932 organization. 
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Hickory Chair Mfg. Co. v. N.L.R.B., 131 F. 2d 849 (1942). 

Mentions 1941 strike by Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America (AFL) Local 2869. 

R. J. Reynolds Employees Ass’n, Inc. v. N.L.R.B., 61 F. Supp. 
280 (M. D., N. C., 1943). 

N.L.R.B. election at Winston-Salem plant, involving United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America 
(CIO). 

North Carolina Finishing Co. v. N.L.R.B., 133 F. 2d 714 
(1943). 

Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) at Salisbury mill in 
1941. 

N.L.R.B. v. Collins & Aikman Corp., 146 F. 2d 454 (1944). 

Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) at Roxboro mill in 
1937 and 1942. 

N.L.R.B. v. Inter-City Advertising Co., Inc., 154 F. 2d 244 
(1946). 

Involves International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) Local 1229 at Charlotte radio station WAYS. 

N.L.R.B. v. Norfolk Southern Bus Corp., 159 F. 2d 516 (1946). 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen collective bargaining unit 
for drivers in both Virginia and North Carolina. 

Amazon Cotton Mill Co. (N.L.R.B., Intervenor) v. Textile 
Workers Union of America, 167 F. 2d 183 (4th Cir. 1948), re- 
versing 76 F. Supp. 159 (M. D., N. C. 1947). 

Review of Thomasville mill’s relations with the CIO union 
since 1943, including the 1947 strike. 

N.L.R.B. v. Stowe Spinning Co. et al, 165 F. 2d 609 (1947), 
reversed, 336 U. S. 226, 69 S. Ct. 541, 93 L. Ed. 638 (1949) .*" 

Details of 1944 activity by Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) in four North Belmont mills. 

N.L.R.B. v. Piedmont Wagon & Mfg. Co., 176 F. 2d 695 
(1949). 

Congress of Industrial Organizations drive at Hickory plant. 

N.L.R.B. v. Tower Hosiery Mills, 180 F. 2d 701 (1950). 

American Federation of Hosiery Workers efforts at Burlington 
mill since 1940, especially the employer refusal to bargain during 
1946 negotiations.*® 





” See note, North Carolina Law Review, XXVI1 (June, 1949), 562. 
*® See note, North Carolina Law Review, XXIX (December, 1950), 81. 
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N.L.R.B. v. Greensboro Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 180 F. 2d 840 
(1950). 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) strike. 
N.L.R.B. v. Premier Worsted Mills, 183 F. 2d 256 (1950). 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO) at Raleigh Mill. 
N.L.R.B. v. Inter-City Advertising Co. of Charlotte, N. C., Inc., 
190 F. 2d 420 (1951), certiorari denied, 342 U.S. 908 (1952). 
Anti-union activities and discriminatory discharges. 
N.L.R.B. v. Carolina Mills, Inc., 190 F. 2d 675 (1951). 
Unfair labor practices at Newton plant. 
N.L.R.B. v. Hart Cotton Mills, 190 F. 2d 964 (1951). 
Historical resume of labor-management relations since 1945, 
with emphasis on 1949 negotiations and strike, at Tarboro mill. 
N.L.R.B. v. Morehead City Garment Co., 191 F. 2d 1021 
(1951). 
Discriminatory discharges and other unfair labor practices. 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, v. Arista Mills, 193 


F. 2d 529 (1951). 
Concerns breach of contract and 1950 strike at Winston-Salem 


mill. 

N.L.R.B. v. English Mica Co., 195 F. 2d 986 (1952). 

Discharges for union activity at Spruce Pine operation. 

N.L.R.B. v. Gittlin Bag. Co., 196 F. 2d 158 (1952). 

Union activity during 1949 and management refusal to bargain 
at Charlotte plant during 1950. 

N.L.R.B. v. Hibriten Chair Co., 197 F. 2d 1021 (1952). 

Furniture workers in union campaign. 

N.L.R.B. v. Caldwell Furniture Co., 199 F. 2d 267 (1952). 

Deals with company rules against distribution of union litera- 
ture at Lenoir plant. United Furniture Workers of America 
(CIO) is involved. 

N.L.R.B. v. Roxboro Cotton Mills, 200 F. 2d 765 (1952). 

Coersion and discharges in dealing with organizational efforts 
of Textile Workers Union of America (CIO). 

N.L.R.B. v. Southland Mfg. Co., 201 F. 2d 244 (1952). 

Difficulties during Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO) campaign at Wilmington plant. 

N.L.R.B. v. North Carolina Granite Corp., 201 F. 2d 469 


(1953). 
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United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America (CIO) 
at Surry County operation. 


I. NON-LABOR CASES MENTIONING UNIONS OR STRIKES 


State v. Howard (The Gold Brick Case), 129 N. C. 584, 40S. E. 
71 (1901). 

Justice Douglas’ dissenting opinion (p. 668 of N. C., p. 76 of 
S. E.) foresees the indictment of union members under this 
conspiracy doctrine.*! 

Holder v. Cannon Mfg. Co., 1385 N. C. 392, 47 S. E. 481 (1904), 
reversed on re-hearing, 138 N. C. 308, 50 S. E. 681 (1905). 

In employee action against former employer for causing dis- 
charge at Gibson mill, previous strike activity at Cannon mills 
mentioned. 

Pressly v. Dover Yarn Mills, 138 N. C. 410, 51 S. E. 69 (1905). 

Chief Justice Clark’s concurring opinion (p. 424 of N. C., p. 73 
of S. E.) deals in general, with the labor question.** 

Murphy Hardware Co. v. Southern Railway Co., 150 N. C. 703, 
64 S. E. 873 (1909). 

Machinists’ strike on defendant railroad* used as defense. 

State v. Cox, 153 N. C. 638, 69 S. E. 419 (1910). 

A 1909 Farmers’ Union* picnic at Huntersville mentioned. 

Beal v. Champion Fibre Co., 154 N. C. 147, 69 S. E. 834 (1910). 

Texts of letters from and to United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America (AFL) Local 1806 at Canton, quoted 
in opinion. 

Seward v. Seaboard Air Line Railway, 159 N. C. 241, 75 S. E. 
34 (1912). 

This black-listing action refers to Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

Hauser v. Forsyth Furniture Co., 174 N. C. 463, 93 S. E. 961 
(1917). 


*!1 See Justice Douglas’ concurring opinion in State v. Van Pelt in section B. 

“For over-all treatment of Chief Justice Clark's views on trade unions and labor, see 
Aubrey Lee Brooks, Walter Clark: Fighting Judge (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944) ch. 18; Ann E. Whitener, Judge Clark, His Social and Political Ideas (un- 
published M.A. thesis, Duke University, 1928). Also, see Aubrey Lee Brooks and Hugh 
Talmage Lefler, The Papers of Walter Clark (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1950) II, 191, 366, 439. 

% An earlier case, mentioning strikes in general as causing delays in railroad shipments, 
is Parker v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 133 N. C. 336, 45 S.E. 658 (1903). 

For more data, see Charles P. Loomis, “The Rise and Decline of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union,” North Carolina Historical Review, VII1 (July, 1930), 305. 
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Chief Justice Clark’s concurring opinion (p. 466 of N. C., 
p. 962 of S. E.) deals with the common law attitude toward labor 
unions. 

Bickett v. State Tax Commission, 177 N. C. 433, 99 S. E. 415 
(1919). 

Farmers’ Union a party plaintiff in cotton bale tax suit. 

Wrenn v. Erlich Inc., 59 R. I. 87, 194 A. 534 (1937). 

Mentions 1933 strikes at High Point Furniture Company. 

State ex rel. Utilities Commission v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co., 235 N. C. 273, 69 S. E. 2d 502 (1952). 

Fixed wages and conditions set by labor unions. 











FERTILIZERS AND FARMING IN THE SOUTHEAST, 
1840-1950 


By Rosser H. TAYLOR 


PART II: 1900-1950 
THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


By 1900 the use of commercial fertilizers in the piedmont 
and coastal plain of the South Atlantic states had become so 
general that few farmers would consider cultivating cotton and 
tobacco without them. Commercial fertilizers were not used to 
the best advantage. The amount applied per acre was too small 
to insure the best results, and they were used almost solely for 
the purpose of increasing annual yields. As used, they were in 
fact a hindrance rather than a help in soil building. The gen- 
erality of farmers purchased the complete fertilizer with a 
guaranteed 8-2-2 formula, applied in the drill at the rate of 200 
to 300 pounds per acre for cotton and from 500 to 800 pounds 
for tobacco, without any idea of correcting soil deficiencies or of 
increasing the carrying capacity of the soil. 

As late as 1900 most farmers either lacked the vision or could 
not afford the cost of rebuilding worn-out land. Efforts to re- 
store humus to the soil, when attempted, were generally piece- 
meal. Row crop followed row crop from year to year until many 
of the soils were virtually divested of humus and badly eroded. As 
the plant food was gradually depleted, heavier applications of 
fertilizers were required to sustain yields at previous levels. 

Obviously, this ruinous process could not go on indefinitely. 
It was difficult, however, to effect any change in this wasteful 
system of farming. In the first place, much of the soil was so 
impoverished as to require several years to bring it to a high 
state of fertility by scientific methods. Farmers who saw the 
need of restoring old fields could not afford the delay entailed in 
the process. Tenant farmers had neither the incentive nor the 
opportunity to improve the soil. A tenant could not pay his debts 
to the time-merchant with cover crops. Since commercial ferti- 
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lizers could be had on credit, and since they would increase yields 
on what was termed “good land,” most landlords and tenants 
followed the wasteful pattern of robbing the soil by removing 
annually the natural mineral elements faster than they were 
replaced by artificial processes. 

“Book farming” was still somewhat in disrepute; besides, very 
few farmers read or, in many instances, could read the farm 
journals or the published reports of experiment stations. As late 
as 1928, according to a survey of the Soil Improvement Commit- 
tee of the National Fertilizer Association conducted in fifteen 
counties in different states, farmers generally took the advice of 
the local dealers as to what fertilizers to use. In 457 instances the 
farmers consulted the local dealer ; farm papers were consulted in 
116 instances; county agents in 59; and agricultural colleges in 
39. Altogether too many farmers paid more attention to the 
brand name than to the guaranteed analysis.” As a matter of fact, 
the average farmer was so ignorant of the chemistry of soils as 
to be utterly unable to interpret the guaranteed analysis on the 
bag. Farmers who tried to profit by a soil analysis did not always 
get the answer as to the amounts and kinds of plant food needed. 
The analysis might show that all the necessary elements were 
present, but they were not always available. Such factors as a 
lack of moisture, texture of the soil, climatic conditions, and the 
results of rotation sharply conditioned results. A given formula 
might produce a bumper crop one year and a poor one the next.*® 

Skeptical of soil tests and expert advice in general, farmers 
around the turn of the century continued to follow an inherited 
pattern of husbandry with some profitable variations.* A soil 
survey of Decatur County in southwest Georgia in 1904 reveals 
that fertilizers were applied to practically all crops in the spring 
in amounts ranging from 100 to 400 pounds per acre on cotton 
and corn. Tobacco and sugar cane received heavier applications. 
All soils were generally deficient in organic matter.’ In Dodge 
County, south-central Georgia, the same survey showed that the 





1 The Southern Planter, July 1, 1928. 
2 The Progressive Farmer, XXI1 (November 7, 1907); Report of the Commissioner of 


Agriculture of the State of North Carolina (1900), 296-297. 

3 The Southern Planter, November, 1903, 684-686. Soil tests, as will be shown later, were 
valuable for ascertaining plant deficiencies in large areas, such as the piedmont and 
coastal plain. 

* The variations will be noted later. 

5 Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1904 (Washington: United States Department 
of Agriculture Bureau of Soils, 1905), 261. 
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soil was declining in fertility because of the constant cultivation 
of cotton with little attention to crop rotation. The indicated cot- 
ton yield was about one-half bale per acre. The corn yield was 
estimated to be ten to fifteen bushels per acre. Here, as elsewhere 
in the South Atlantic states, the one-horse plough was in general 
use. In Dodge County in 1900 “commercial fertilizers to the value 
of $55,310 were applied at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds per acre 
for cotton and somewhat less for corn.’*® In most instances, a 
complete fertilizer was used. Here again, as elsewhere in the 
cotton belt, the credit system was in evidence. Farmers were 
always “one year behind time.” Under the system of share- 
cropping in vogue, the landlord furnished land, mules, imple- 
ments, and one-half the fertilizer and received half the cotton." 

In Lancaster County in upper South Carolina, cotton and corn 
were the principal crops. “The usual fertilizer is cottonseed 
composted with phosphates and stable manure.” Fallowing was 
nowhere practiced and commercial fertilizers were used exten- 
sively. Only about 265 of the farms were operated by the owners 
and on the tenant farms the soil was rapidly deteriorating.* 


STEPS TOWARD MORE INTELLIGENT FARMING 


This rather static and generally unprofitable state of agricul- 
ture was not destined to carry over far into the twentieth century. 
Both the state and federal agencies moved to educate the farmers 
in the intelligent use of fertilizers in soil building. Farmers were 
not so much impressed by the written word as by actual demon- 
strations. No amount of lecturing in farm journals was as effec- 
tive as the demonstrations conducted in plain view for all and 
sundry by the county agricultural agent. 

Beginning around 1900 farmers’ institutes were staged in 
Virginia and the Carolinas and at the state agricultural colleges, 
for bringing farmers together to discuss vital problems and to 
demonstrate new methods and techniques. Regrettably, these 
institutes did not attract the “one-horse farmer.” Well-to-do 
farmers participated, while the small operator, unable or un- 
willing to expend the time and money involved, remained at a 





* Field Operations of the Bureau of Soila (1904), 236 ff. 
t Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils (1904), 245. 
5 Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils (1904) 181 ff. 
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respectful distance.® More progress was registered by means of 
the cooperative agricultural extension work authorized by the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914. The county demonstration agent em- 
ployed in this service began to stage demonstrations on local 
farms, the value of which arrested the attention of routine tillers 
of the soil. Some of the county agents encountered mass in- 
difference and in rare instances outright opposition, as was 
proven by the experience of W. H. Barton, County Agent in 
Edgefield County, South Carolina, in 1925. Apropos of his ex- 


perience, Mr. Barton wrote: 

When I came to Edgefield County five years ago, winter leg- 
umes were not sown, velvet beans were neglected if known, 
lespedeza grew wild but no one respected it for that very reason; 
soy beans were grown not for soil building but for the seed as a 
money crop. My work was so unpopular that one farmer walked 
into my office a few weeks after my arrival and threatened: 
“We'll run you out of the County, Sir.’’” 


In 1916 the Smith-Hughes Act lent further impetus to better 
farming by subsidizing agricultural instruction in public high 
schools. The activities of these agents and institutions, supple- 
mented by the work of state experiment stations, 4-H clubs, and 
subsequently by the A. A. A. and the T. V. A., brought about an 
agricultural revolution in the South Atlantic states. Farming 
today (1950) no more resembles the pattern of 1900 than the 
pattern of 1900 resembled the wasteful methods of 1860. Between 
1914 and 1945 agriculture in the Southeast turned a corner. Due 
in part to the exigencies of war and in part to a systematic and 
practical program of education at the farm level, farmers learned 
to increase yields and at the same time to build up the carrying 
capacity of the soil by means of a more intelligent use of plant 
food, crop rotation and erosion controls. There are, to be sure, 
areas in which there is a definite lag, but by and large a corner 
has been turned. 


THE ROLE OF FERTILIZERS IN THE REJUVENATION OF AGRICULTURE 


We must now ascertain, if possible, the part played by com- 
mercial fertilizers in the rebuilding of agriculture in the South 


®* Charles William Burkett and Clarence Hamilton Poe, Cotton: Ita Cultivation, Marketing, 
Manufacture, and the Problema of the Cotton World (New York: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, 1906), chap. 16 and 17. 

% Southern Ruralist (Atlanta), XXXVI (February 1, 1930), 15. 
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Atlantic states.!' What have been the major trends in the use and 
sale of commercial fertilizers since 1900? A few trends stand out 
clearly and may now be noted: (a) increased use of higher 
analysis fertilizers; (b) considerably heavier applications per 
acre; (c) more intelligent use of fertilizers in conjunction with 
soil building and crop needs; (d) the introduction of minor 
nutrients or trace elements; (e) new and profitable uses for 
plant food; and (f) more stringent and helpful regulations re- 
garding manufacture and sale. 

Professor G. H. Collings of Clemson College asserts that the 
trend towards the use of higher analysis fertilizers began about 
1900.'* The trend, however, did not acquire much momentum 
until World War I,'* when tremendous pressure was placed on 
farmers to produce increased food crops. Subsequent to World 
War I, the Germans with their huge synthetic plants exported 
high analysis fertilizers to the United States “in combinations 
exceeding anything on the American market.’ The Germans pro- 
duced 30-15-15 and 2214-15-15. The editor of the Southern Rura- 
list (Atianta) noted that they “were sold here last year [1927] 
and will come in greater quantity in 1928.’"* 

More provocative of the use of higher analysis goods were the 
results of numerous published tests run by test farms, the admo- 
nitions of farm papers, and those of the fertilizer manufacturers. 
Editors of farm papers persistently pointed out the advantages 
to be derived from the use of high analysis fertilizers. For 
example, The Progressive Farmer in 1924, in reemphasizing its 
adherence to the use of higher analysis goods, asserted that the 
value of a fertilizer is not measured by what it costs per ton, 
but the cost of the plant food in the ton.'® “Three pounds of 
12-4-4,” asserted the editor of The Progressive Farmer, “is 
worth exactly as much as four pounds of a 9-3-3 based on the 
plant food content.”'® “The true value of fertilizers,” according 
to R. P. Bledsoe of Georgia, “depends on the plant food they 


1 Florida is not included in this study because its agriculture does not conform to the 
pattern of the cotton, peanut, and tobacco-growing states of the Southeast. Only in 
northern Florida do soil and crop conditions bear comparison with certain regions of the 
South Atlantic states considered in this study. 

1 Commercial Fertilizer: With Which is Consolidated the Fertilizer Green Book (Atlanta), 
LXV (July, 1942), 28-31. 

%3 Southern Ruralist, XXXIV (January 1, 1928). 

14 Southern Ruralist, XXXIV (January 1, 1928). As a matter of fact, the German materia] 
soon disappeared from the market. 

% The Progressive Farmer, XXXIX (February 2, 1924), 26, 

% The Progressive Farmer, XLIII (May 5, 1928), 4, 
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contain.”'*’ Mr. Bledsoe then went on to point out that the only 
difference between a high grade and a low grade fertilizer is the 
filler. The filler costs the manufacturer from $1 to $2 per ton, 
while it costs the consumer from $11 to $14 per ton.'* Why then 
should farmers purchase and pay freight on so much inert filler? 
Why pay for the mixing and sacking of the worthless stuff? 

As the fertilizer companies increased the plant food content of 
their products, they consistently advised farmers to purchase the 
high analysis fertilizers. For instance, Charles H. MacDowell, 
president of Armour Fertilizer Works, pointed out publicly that 
one ton of 16-4-4 “contains as much plant food as two tons of 
8-2-2, .. . and it doesn’t cost twice as much.” He then advised 
consumers to buy high analysis goods “made from the best 
materials with a minimum of filler.” '® 

Advantages to be derived from the use of high analysis ferti- 
lizers were so obvious as to move state legislatures, upon the 
advice of state departments of agriculture, to require manufac- 
turers of plant food to increase the minimum number of plant 
units per 100 pounds of a given mixture. In consequence, the old 
8-2-2 yielded to 8-3-3, and the 8-3-3 (long a universal favorite) 
gave place to 12-4-4 and other formulas indicating more plant 
food in concentrated form,”® whereas in 1915 the usual formula 
for tobacco was 3-8-3.” In 1947 no formula indicating less than 
eighteen units of plant food was recommended by state depart- 
ments of agriculture. In order further to expedite the sale of 
high analysis plant food, North Carolina and Georgia required 
all mixed fertilizers offered for sale to be branded “high grade,” 
“standard,” or “low grade” with a minimum guaranteed analysis 
for each grade.** The North Carolina law (1941) specifies that 
all “low grade” fertilizers bear a red tag stating: “This is a low 
grade fertilizer.” 

The average complete fertilizer in 1910 contained 2.2 per cent 

#8 Commercial Fertiliser, LV (July, 1937), 20. 


1 Advertisement in Southern Ruralist. (January 15, 1928), 479. 

® Bulletin 241 (South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural 
College), August, 1927, 62. 

"1 The Southern Planter, May, 1915, 280. All the states included in this study changed the 
order of testing plant food in the guaranteed formula. Prior to about 1930 to 1933, phosphoric 
acid had been listed first, ammonia second, and potash third. The new laws require nitrogen 
to be listed first, phosphoric acid second, and potash third. Hence, an 8-3-3 became 3-8-3. 
—_ Carolina made the change in 1933. The Progressive Farmer, XLIX (February, 1934), 


= South Carolina and Georgia require cottonseed meal to be branded “high grade,” “stand- 
ard,” or “low grade.” 
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nitrogen, 9 per cent available phosphoric acid, and 3.7 per cent 
potash. By 1936 the average plant food content of complete ferti- 
lizers was approximately 3.7 per cent nitrogen, 9.1 per cent 
available phosphoric acid, and 5.4 per cent potash—an increase of 
22 per cent over 1910.”° 

After about 1910, the South Atlantic states moved forward 
with fairly uniform regularity in raising periodically the mini- 
mum plant food requirement in both complete fertilizers and 
packages containing two plant food ingredients. Minimum guar- 
antees were also prescribed for sulphate of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda; however, state laws on this score are not uniform. As an 
example of the periodic raising of the minimum plant food re- 
quirement, consider the action of North Carolina. In 1917 North 
Carolina required all mixed fertilizers to contain at least twelve 
units of plant food; in 1933 the minimum requirement was raised 
to fourteen units for all fertilizers with a guarantee of two or 
more plant food ingredients for all complete fertilizers. The 
Fertilizer Act of 1941 stipulated that any fertilizer containing 
two plant foods or any mixed fertilizer containing less than 
sixteen units should be branded “low grade” and bear a red tag.** 
Upon the conclusion of World War II, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia (with a few exceptions) placed the 
minimum plant food requirement at eighteen units. It is probable 
that the near future will witness further increases. 

The war years 1939 to 1945 gave considerable impetus to a 
movement previously launched to achieve greater uniformity in 
state fertilizer laws. The problem was discussed at a meeting of 
agronomists from eight states at Baltimore in 1944.*° To date, 
however, no general agreement has been reached. 

Farmers not only used increasingly the high analysis fertilizers 
recommended by agricultural specialists; but they also gradually 
increased the quantity of fertilizer per acre on virtually all crops. 
Whereas, around 1900 cotton farmers applied 200 to 300 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer (8-2-2) per acre in the drill under cot- 
ton,** in 1946 they were drilling from 500 to 600 pounds per acre 


*3 Biennial Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture (1916-1918), 46. 

24 See Public Laws and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina (1917), 265; Public 
Laws of North Carolina (1933), 480; Public Laws of North Carolina (1941), 552. 

® Carolina Co-operator (Raleigh, N. C.), April, 1944, 21. 

% The controversy as to whether drilling gave better results than broadcasting for row 
crops had been fairly well settled in favor of drilling by 1900. 
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(5-10-5, 4-10-6, or 3-12-6), followed later by the application of a 
side dressing of nitrate at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per 
acre.*? 


SPECIFIC TREATMENT FOR FIELD CROPS AND PASTURES 


All agricultural specialists agreed that it was profitable to grow 
cotton with commercial fertilizers. Practically all cotton farmers 
subscribe to the same conclusion. It remained for the agronomists 
to determine what formulas were best suited for cotton on differ- 
ent soil types. Of course, experiment station results and soil tests 
to determine deficiencies in essential plant foods formed the basis 
for recommendations of certain formulas for certain areas. 
Since both soils and crops vary in their fertilizer needs, the 
problem of prescribing the best formula was not easily solved. 
Through the years state test farms conducted experiments with 
commercial fertilizers under a variety of conditions leading at 
length to valid results. Some of the earlier tests seemed to reveal 
that acid phosphate was the most valuable constituent in growing 
cotton.?* Later, as a result of experiments made in South Carolina 
by Clemson College, nitrogen was given first place, phosphorous 
second, and potash third.*® Phosphorous, it was shown, accelerat- 
ed the maturing of cotton, while excess potash and nitrogen 
retarded maturity.*° By and large, a complete fertilizer used in 
conjunction with a judicious system of crop rotation produced 
the best results. Nitrogen increased plant growth, phosphorous 
hastened maturity and imparted fullness to fruitage while potash 
prevented rust and tended to increase the production of starch, 
cellulose, and sugar for strengthening the body and branches of 
the plant.** 

During the first decade of the twentieth century farmers con- 
tinued to purchase fertilizer ingredients for home mixing, follow- 
ing in the main the recommendations of experiment stations and 
local dealers. Cotton farmers leaned heavily on a combination of 


27 One must bear in mind that stable manure continued to be used under cotton with good 
results. The supply, however, was limited. 

% See results of fertilizer experiments conducted at the Summerville Station in South 
Carolina, The Progressive Farmer, XXX (February 27, 1915), 22. Compare results obtained 
at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Twenty-first Annual Report, 1940-1941, 
Bulletin 32 (July, 1941), 17. 

2 Bulletin 219 (South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural 
College), March, 1924, 12. 

*® Bulletin 219 (South Carolina Agricuitural Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural 
College), March, 1924, 12. 

31 The Southern Planter, April 1, 1927, 6. 
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cottonseed meal, acid phosphate and Kainit, in proportions rough- 
ly corresponding to those used by manufacturers. It was generally 
conceded that home mixing was a little more economical if done 
intelligently.** It was asserted, however, that farmers could not 
mix fertilizers thoroughly. So many questions were raised anent 
home mixing that Tait Butler of North Carolina ventured the 
opinion that “unless a person knows how to buy and mix fertilizer 
materials intelligently he will do well to purchase ready-made 
goods.’’** 

Recommendations as to fertilizing cotton made by agricultural 
experts were usually somewhat in advance of actual practice as 
to quantity per acre and quality in terms of available plant food. 
Farmers interviewed in Georgia in 1929 generally used from 200 
to 400 pounds of fertilizer per acre on cotton; at the same time, 
J. F. Giles and R. C. Campbell of the Georgia Experiment Station 
were recommending 800 pounds of a complete fertilizer per 
acre.** This recommendation doubtless proved to be too high as to 
quantity per acre, for in 1944-1945 the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station recommended only 500 pounds per acre for 
cotton of a 3-8-3 or a 4-8-8. The higher potash percentage in the 
4-8-8 was due to a potash deficiency in the coastal plain.*® By 1946 
the recommendations of state experiment stations for cotton 
were approaching uniformity as to pounds per acre. South Caro- 
lina recommended 300 to 600 pounds per acre for the coastal plain 
and 300 to 600 pounds in the piedmont with nothing under twenty 
units. Virginia recommended 500 to 600 pounds per acre with 
nothing less than twenty units,** while North Carolina recom- 
mended 500 pounds per acre in the coastal plain and 600 for the 
piedmont and mountain areas.** Formulas were more elastic but 
invariably higher in all categories, especially potash.** Much 
depended on whether the land to be cultivated had had the benefit 
of legumes or showed marked deficiencies in any one of the prin- 
cipal plant foods. 

2 The Progressive Farmer, XXXIV (March 1, 1919), 14. 


* Tait Butler, “The Buying and Judicious Use of Commercial Fertilizers,” The Progressive 
Farmer, XXX (February 27, 1915). 

% Arthur M. Moore, “Credit Problems of Georgia Cotton Farmers,” Bulletin 153 (Georgia 
Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia), June, 1929, 34. 

% Silver Anniversary Annual Report, 1944-1945, Bulletin 42 (Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, Experiment, Georgia), July, 1945, 16. 

% The Virginia cotton belt lies in the coastal plain. 

%t The Progressive Farmer, LXI (February, 1946), 17. 

% Carolina Co-operator, January, 1945, 11. Since the advent of the boll weevil, commercial 
fertilizers have been instrumental! in bringing cotton to an early maturity in order to avoid 
the worst ravages of the pest. 
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As to application, the prevailing practice until recently was to 
sow the fertilizer in the drill at planting time and “bed” about 
two inches below the level of the plants.*® With the advent of the 
fertilizer distributor, a mechanical device for sowing the ferti- 
lizer in bands, the “bedding” of fertilizer in the drill directly 
under the plants has been for the most part discontinued for 
field crops. The approved method is to sow the fertilizer in bands 
six or eight inches apart on either side of the row and from one 
to two inches below the level of the seed.*® 

The side-dressing of cotton with nitrate of soda or more recent- 
ly with ammonium nitrate compounds has for many years been 
an essential feature of cotton culture.‘! Regarding Johnston 
County in eastern North Carolina in 1906, H. M. Johnson wrote: 
“Our best farmers use nitrate of soda as a top dressing on cot- 
ton,” at the rate of 50 to 100 pounds per acre.*? In South Carolina 
about 200 pounds of nitrate of soda on corn and cotton appears 
in 1932 to have been the rule. According to W. B. Rogers, the 
best results were obtained by applying one-half at planting time 
and one-half three weeks after chopping the cotton.** Georgia 
farmers were likewise using from 150 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda for side-dressing cotton—around 1930. R. Andrew Shearer, 
of Lyerly, Georgia, wrote that he applied 550 pounds of 4-10-4 
fertilizer per acre at planting and side-dressed with 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda “immediately after the cotton was chopped to a 
stand.”** The practice of applying nitrate of soda at planting time 
had by 1930 been generally discontinued in favor of side-dressing 
nearer the time of the maximum need of the crop.*® The quantity 
is governed by crop rotation practices. When cotton follows non- 
legumes and peanuts, more nitrate is needed than when cotton 
follows legumes. Where there is a potash deficiency, nitrate of 
soda and potash in combination may be profitably applied. In all 
cases care must be exercised in placing the side applications at a 
safe distance from the plants. 


3% Rulletin 70 (Georvia Experiment Station. Experiment, Georgia), December, 1905, 74. 

© The Progressive Farmer, L (March, 1935), 23: LVII (May, 1942). 

“1 Nitrate of soda usuallv contains sixteen per cent nitrogen; calnitro contains twenty per 
cent nitrogen: ammonium nitrate contains thirty-three per cent nitrogen. Calnitro is a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate and dolomitic limestone. ““A-N-L” is another trade name for 
the same material. 

42 The Progressive Farmer, XX1I (March 29, 1906). 

# Bulletin 283 (South Carolina Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural College), 
April, 1932, 28. 

“ Southern Ruralist, XXXVI (Januarv 1, 1930), 8. 

“ Commercial Fertilizer, LXX (March, 1945), 14-15: The Progressive Farmer, XXXIII 
(February 16, 1918), 8. 
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Tobacco, like cotton, responds best to a complete fertilizer, 
but tobacco has always needed and received heavier applications. 
Whereas cotton now receives from 500 to 600 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer per acre, tobacco receives from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre of a mixture carrying a high percentage of 
potash. A fertilizer containing 6 per cent to 8 per cent potash is 
usually adequate for cotton; in the case of tobacco, however, 6 
per cent to 12 per cent is not unusual. The exact amount depends 
on the character of the soil. Recommendations for different soil 
types are made annually by the Tobacco Workers Conference for 
the states producing flue-cured tobacco.** The quantity of ferti- 
lizer applied to tobacco has been gradually increased from 800 to 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds in 1946 with corresponding increases in 
yields.** The transition to the higher analysis was gradual. In 
1919 the North Carolina Experiment Station recommended for 
the coastal plain 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre of a mixture con- 
taining 3 per cent to 4 per cent ammonia,** 6 per cent to 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 3 per cent to 5 per cent potash.*® As late as 
1933, T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomist of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, announced that bright leaf tobacco in Virginia should 
receive 1,000 pounds of 3-8-3 or 3-8-5, sun-cured tobacco 800 to 
1,000 pounds of 3-8-3, dark-fire cured 600 to 1,000 pounds of 
3-8-3, burley 400 to 800 pounds of 4-10-4 or 3-8-8. In all categories 
a good tobacco fertilizer should contain about 2 per cent chlorine 
and 2 per cent magnesia.*® In 1946, however, Mr. Hutcheson, 
mindful of the desirability of restricting grades, stated that only 
two grades of fertilizers are recommended for Virginia condi- 
tions, namely: 3-9-6 and 3-8-5, to be applied at the rate of 1,000 
to 1,500 pounds per acre.” 

All farmers did not distribute all of their mixed fertilizers at 
planting time. Some growers used two-thirds of their fertilizer 





“The Southern Planter, CVII (October, 1946). The bulk of the bright leaf tobacco is 
grown in soils deficient in potash. In the cultivation of tobacco, sulphate of potash is pre- 
ferred to the muriate because the muriate affects adversely the burning quality of the leaf. 
See Biennial Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture (1925-1926), 17. 

*? According to the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture (Washington, 1919), 157, 
from 1865 to 1874 the average yield of tobacco per acre was 722.3 pounds. There was no 
appreciable increase until 1894. The average yield per acre from 1915 to 1919 ranged from 
730.8 to 873.7 pounds. A yield of 1,000 pounds per acre was not uncommon in 1946. 

* Ammonia is fourteen-seventeenths nitrogen. Two per cent ammonia is equivalent to 1.65 
per cent nitroen. 

*” The Progressive Farmer, XXX1V (March 15, 1919). 

® The Progressive Farmer, XLVIII (April, 1933), 8. 

"! The Progressive Farmer, LXI (January, 1946), 32. 
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at planting time and the other third twenty days later as a side- 
dressing.®? 

Different types of tobacco require different fertilizer treat- 
ments. While all types, except Turkish, are fertilized liberally in 
order to produce a high quality, the growers of shade tobacco 
in South Georgia and of burley in North Carolina make consider- 
able use of stable manure and, in consequence, use less prepared 
fertilizers.™ 

Plant beds in which the tobacco seed are broadcast for pro- 
ducing young plants for transplantation also receive a copious 
application of a plant bed mixture 9-9-3, not before applying to 
the seed bed large quantities of cynamid for weed control.®* 

For some years the side-dressing of bright leaf tobacco with 
a nitrogen-potash compound has been a general practice. The 
supply of nitrogen is carefully limited because excess nitrogen 
affects grade distribution, nicotine content, and the burning 
quality of the leaf.» The quantity used varies with the judgment 
of the individual farmer ; however, in all instances the sidedresser 
should be placed far enough from the tobacco plants to protect 
them against the burning action of the chemicals.*° 

In recent years the number of fertilizer grades recommended 
for all crops has been sharply reduced. The reduction has been 
especially noticeable in the case of tobacco. South Carolina, for 
example, recommended only two grades: 3-9-6 and 3-9-9. North 
Carolina recommended three grades: 3-9-6, 3-9-9 or 2-10-6.%" 
Virginia, as previously shown,** recommended only two grades. 
By limiting the number of grades of fertilizers which may be 
sold with official approval for tobacco and other crops, state 
boards of agriculture protect farmers against the wasteful pur- 
chase of brands ill-adapted to the crops and soils of a given area. 


ars Soutiern Planter, Cll (May, 1941), 3. 

SJ. L. La Prade and J. M. Carr, “Fertilizing Type 62 Shade Tobacco,” Bulletin 39 
(Experiment Station, Attapulgus, Georgia), November, 1943, 5 

5 E. G. Moss, “Three Rules for High Quality Tobacco in 1939,” The Progressive Farmer, 
LIV (January, 1939). Care must be exercised in the application of nitrogen to plant beds, 
as too much nitrogen produces spindling plants which do not develop properly after 
transplantation. 

5% Twenty-sizth Annual Report, 1945-1946, Bulletin 43 (Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, Georgia), July, 1946, 24. 

% All agricultural experts are in substantial agreement that fertilizer should be sown in 
bands. There is, however, a diversity of opinion as to the distance the fertilizer should be 
placed from the seed or plants. The Progressive Farmer, LX1 (October, 1946); LVII (May, 
1942); Agricultural Review (Raleigh, North Carolina), XVII (April 15, 1942), 4. 

5? The Progressive Farmer, LXI (February, 1946), 17. 

58 See p. 493, above. 
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Until well past the turn of the century corn received very 
little artificial fertilization. Bottom lands, supplied with organic 
matter where available, were bedded and planted in corn with 
gratifying results. Upland corn in the wake of cowpeas fre- 
quently makes a good showing, but upland corn on old fields 
without the benefit of legumes or commercial fertilizers im- 
poverishes the soil and produces ears of inferior quality. Not- 
withstanding the fact that corn was the main food crop for man 
and beast, its culture was neglected. In all too many instances it 
was a subsidiary crop. Many farmers shared the opinion of H. J. 
Rosboch of Hanover County, Virginia, who wrote in 1903 con- 
cerning corn on worn-out lands: “I did not have any stable 
manure to put on it and I did not use any chemical fertilizer, for 
I do not think it pays on corn.”*® Rather than use chemical 
fertilizers under corn on worn-out land, this farmer deemed it 
more profitable to plant corn after cowpeas turned under in 
September. 

Agricultural experts urged farmers to fertilize corn with 
phosphoric acid and potash when planted after a cover crop and 
with a complete fertilizer in the absence of a cover crop. In no 
circumstance, however, was a heavy application advised. Experi- 
ments conducted in Georgia around the turn of the century indi- 
cated that it was not expedient to fertilize corn heavily.®° By 1924 
corn was receiving the benefit of more plant food but still the 
volume was small. It was the judgment of the editor of The 
Southern Planter that 125 to 150 pounds per acre in the drill at 
planting time and a subsequent application of 100 pounds per 
acre when the corn began to show tassels gave the best results.® 

More and more state experiment stations advised heavier 
applications of nitrate of soda as a side-dressing for corn, and 
more and more the average farmer heeded this advice. In 1928 
the editor of The Progressive Farmer asserted that “top-dressing 
has become one of the highly profitable farm operations.’’*? Not 
only closely supervised experiments, but also general farm opera- 
tions demonstrated conclusively that the application of 100 to 200 


" The Southern Planter, June, 1903, 374. 

™ Bulletin 51 (Georgia Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia), November, 1900, 283. 
“" The Southern Planter, April 1, 1924, 6. 

“ The Progressive Farmer, XLIII (June 2, 1928), 3. 
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pounds of nitrate of soda as a side-dressing when the corn was 
two or three feet tall definitely increased yields. 

Corn is no longer a neglected crop. Except on lands that have 
received liberal applications of farm-yard manure or on which 
a legume crop has been turned under, most farmers use a com- 
plete fertilizer at planting time such as 4-12-4 or 6-8-6 or 3-12-6, 
at the rate of 300 to 600 pounds per acre. The formula is governed 
by the type of soil and the system of crop rotation. In rotation 
with legumes, nitrogen may be omitted; but not the side-dressing 
of nitrate of soda.™ Some farmers rely solely on the side-dressing. 
It turns yellow corn green and, as applied, acts most powerfully 
in that stage of growth which immediately precedes fruition. 

Experience has shown that peanuts are not as responsive to 
fertilizer as tobacco, cotton and corn. It has also been demon- 
strated that peanuts take large quantities of plant food, especially 
potash, from the soil. The proper fertilization of peanuts, there- 
fore, poses a rather difficult problem. R. E. Currin, Jr., of the 
Upper Coastal Plain Experiment Station at Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, wrote after twenty years of intensive study: “How 
little we know about peanuts after all.’"** Since it was ascertained 
that peanuts utilize residual fertilizers from the previous crop, 
when the previous crop was something other than peanuts, the 
early growers of peanuts in Virginia deemed it best to fertilize 
the previous crop rather than the current crop of peanuts. Cur- 
rently, few farmers plant peanuts after peanuts; however, “if 
peanuts are grown continuously on the same land or if they are 
grown in rotation with other crops which have been fertilized 
adequately, it would certainly be desirable if not essential to 
replace through fertilization some of the phosphorous and po- 
tassium removed from the soil by the harvested peanut crops.’’® 
Since peanuts gather a part of their nitrogen from the air, very 
little if any nitrogen is required.” 

All agronomists agree that lime in some form is essential to 
the production of well-developed peanuts. The absence of lime 
results in the growing of “pops,” or unfilled pods. In southeastern 





®T. B. Hutcheson, “Bigger Corn Crops from Fewer Acres,” The Southern Planter, April, 


1944, 10. 

* The Southern Planter, December, 1941, 27. 

© E. T. York, associate professor of agronomy, North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, to the author, October 25, 1949. 

® The Progressive Farmer, March 21, 1914. 
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Georgia gypsum or land plaster gave better results than lime- 
stone.* In North Carolina, peanut growers generally supply the 
calcium needs of peanuts with landplaster (CaSO,2H.O). Ac- 
cording to Professor E. T. York of North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering, approximately 43,000 tons of 
landplaster were sold in North Carolina in 1947-1948 and used 
primarily for peanuts. The use of landplaster or limestone does 
not preclude the need for moderate applications of a complete 
fertilizer. For average south Georgia conditions, peanut fer- 
tilizers should contain two per cent to four per cent nitrogen, 
eight per cent to ten per cent phosphoric acid, and four per cent 
to six per cent potash. When planted on thin land, or after a crop 
that has received little or no fertilizer, from 200 to 400 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer “should give profitable increases in 
yield.”’® 

As to Virginia, T. B. Hutcheson asserted that peanuts should 
be planted in rotation and receive from 400 to 600 pounds of 
0-12-12 “. . . when no legumes follow the peanuts, use the same 
quantity of 2-8-10.” In addition, one ton of ground limestone 
should be broadcast every sixth year or 1,000 pounds to the acre 
every third year.”° 

The variety of peanut and the condition of the soil require 
special attention in prescribing formulas. Experiments which 
proved successful in one state would not be duplicated in an- 
other. 

In the South Atlantic states wheat is not a major crop. The 
bulk of the crop is grown on the rich limestone soil of the 
Shenandoah Valley and the rather heavy clay loams of the Vir- 
ginia piedmont. In 1908 Percival Hicks asserted that seventy-five 
per cent of the wheat grown in Virginia was grown without the 
use of commercial fertilizers.71 Now, however, artificial fertiliza- 
tion with formulas adapted to soil needs is a generally accepted 
practice. Where the soil is well supplied with lime, as is the case 





* Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 1946-1947, Bulletin 44 (Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, Georgia), July, 1947, 19 

*® E. T. York to the author, October 25, 1949. 

#S. A. Parham, “Peanut Production in the Coastal Plain of Georgia,” Bulletin 34 
(Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Georgia), January, 1942, 7. 

® The Progressive Farmer, LV (April, 1940), 10. There is danger of overliming. The 
results of overliming are shown in stunted and yellow leaves in evidence in spots or sections 
of fields. This condition may be corrected by the use of manganese sulphate or sulphur. 
The Southern Planter, (February, 1947), 13. 

"The Southern Planter, August 15, 1908. 
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in the Shenandoah Valley, and a rotation supplying a legume 
every three or four years is followed, only phosphates are 
needed.** In the Virginia piedmont, where wheat follows tobacco, 
the residual fertilizer from the preceding tobacco crop was in 
1922 deemed sufficient.** In recent years, the top-dressing of 
wheat in early spring with nitrate of soda is a common practice. 
This procedure applies also to oats and other small grain.** Where 
small grain follows a legume crop, less nitrogen is required. 

Vegetable growers use large quantities of high analysis fer- 
tilizers. In fact, for many years the trucking industry has been 
dependent upon commercial fertilizers not only for satisfying 
general fertilizer needs, but also for accelerating growth and 
maturity in the shortest possible time. Manufacturers, in recog- 
nition of the special needs of vegetable growers, supply high 
grade goods in accordance with the recommendations of the 
state departments of agriculture.” 

Here it may be noted that it is hazardous to regard any for- 
mula as definitive. Experiments in progress will unquestionably 
bring about a revision in current recommendations for various 
crops and soils. That agricultural scientists are making progress 
in ascertaining plant needs and soil deficiencies no one will deny. 
One has but to compare the state of agriculture in 1950 with that 
of 1900 to perceive that great advances have been made; and, in 
practically every instance, the improvement is attributable to 
the patient experimentation of the agricultural scientists. They 
made an important contribution in discovering that the soils 
of the piedmont were suffering from excess acidity and, there- 
fore, needed lime as a corrective. They further conferred in- 
calculable benefit by demonstrating that high analysis fertilizers 
are more profitable than low analysis goods; that farmers should 
not use acid-forming fertilizers unless preceded by a broad 
application of limestone; that muriate of potash contains too 
much chlorine for tobacco. These and many other discoveries, 
such as the value of magnesia in controlling “sand drown,” have 
general application. Despite these significant developments, there 


72 The Southern Planter, August 15, 1922. 
% The Southern Planter, August 15, 1922. 
™ The Progressive Farmer, L (October, 1935); The Southern Planter, (June 15, 1920). 

Twenty-first Annual Report, 1940-1941, Bulletin 32 (Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 

tion, Tifton, Georgia), July, 1941, 32. 

> Formulas for vegetables may be found in the annual reports of the state departments of 


agriculture. 
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is yet no rule of thumb for selecting fertilizers. One can never 
be sure that the fertilizer materials used best meet the needs of 
soils and crops; but one can be surer than could the farmer of 
1900. What makes the whole problem so immeasurably fascinat- 
ing is that agronomists, with the knowledge gained from past 
experiments, will in the future closer and closer approximate the 
specific needs of the individual farmer. 


THE USE OF LIME 


The use of lime in some form for neutralizing the acidity of 
the soil and for making plant food more available dates in the 
Southeast from the time of Edmund Ruffin, the great advocate 
of calcareous manures. Commercial lime for agricultural pur- 
poses did not come into general use until 1939, when the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration launched its soil conserva- 
tion program.*® 

The A.A.A. made commercial! lime (dolomitic limestone) both 
available and popular. As an inducement to get farmers to spread 
ground limestone on their fields, the federal agency furnished 
consumers ground limestone in lieu of cash payments in the na- 
tional conservation program. Lime had been used previously on 
a considerable scale in Virginia ;** but it was not until about 1939 
that lime in any real quantity was used in South Carolina or 
Georgia. By 1943 South Carolina was using around 500,000 tons, 
ninety per cent of which was supplied by the A.A.A.** During 
the same year the farmers of North Carolina used 559,076 tons 
of liming materials.’ North Carolina, like South Carolina and 
Georgia, was far down the list of states using lime. So much em- 
phasis was placed on the use of ground limestone in Virginia 
that the state owned and operated limestone grinding plants for 
supplying the farmers of the state with ground limestone at very 
low cost.*° 

Lime is not primarily a plant food. Its great value lies in the 
fact that it corrects soil acidity and serves as a solvent in making 

7 T.V.A. commercial lime was made available in 1935 and was then used extensively in 
is. Virginia still eae to Gin es af he, cae ees Gn Cn eh we ee 


in the Southeast. See Agricultural Statistics, 1946, (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1946), 594. 

™% Commercial Fertilizer, LXIV (April, 1944), 33. 

® Agricultural Review, XIX (October 15, 1944), 1. 

Annual Report, 1945-1946, Department of Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia, 12. 
The price of ground limestone at Staunton was ninety cents per ton; at Appomattox the 
price was $1.25 per ton. 
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available plant food locked in the soil.*! Legumes do not develop 
fully in an acid soil; and, since most southern soils have developed 
acidity in some degree, liming is extremely important in the 
growth of legumes.*? There is, however, danger of over-liming. 
When used too liberally on peanuts and soybeans, lime creates 
manganese and other deficiencies.™ 

The usual method of application is to broadcast the ground 
limestone in the fall in quantities indicated as desirable by soil 
tests. In general, a liberal application is needed. The heavy clay 
soils of the piedmont usually require more liming than the porous, 
sandy soils of the coastal plain. Fields do not have to be limed 
every year. Local conditions govern frequency of application. 

Now that the value of lime as a reagent has come to be general- 
ly appreciated, it is interesting to note that a national emergency 
which focused attention on soil conservation and large yields 
was required in order to forge a new agricultural pattern fea- 
turing agricultural lime and phosphates not only in crop produc- 
tion but also in pasture building. 

Among the new uses to which commercial fertilizers have been 
put in recent years, none stands out so significantly as their appli- 
cation to pastures. Farmers and dairymen are now convinced 
that pastures need plant food; consequently, throughout the 
Southeast lime and phosphates and, in some instances, complete 
fertilizers are being broadcast periodically in the improvement 
of pastures. In 1933, Ben Kilgore announced in The Progressive 
Farmer that “fertilizing pastures is a new story.” He suggested 
that farmers try a couple of tons of limestone every four or five 
years and 300 pounds of superphosphates every year.®* As an 
example of the increased use of fertilizers on pastures in North 
Carolina, T. J. Wilson, chairman of the Transylvania County 
Conservation Committee, stated that in 1937 about 170,000 tons 
of fertilizers were put on pastures, whereas in 1947 more than 
785,000 tons were used.** While all the South Atlantic states 
witnessed notable progress in pasture building through the use 





8! There are three distinct chemical compounds of calcium called lime which are applied 
to the soil, notably, calcium oxide or burned lime, calcium hydroxide or water slaked lime, 
and calcium carbonate or ground lime rock (dolomite), which contains magnesium. The 
ground limestone is preferred. It is not so caustic as other forms, is easier to handle, and 
is cheaper. 

S The Southern Planter, August 15, 1925, 11. 

83 Employment Security Commission Quarterly (Raleigh), VII (spring, 1949), 51. 

% The Progressive Farmer, XLVIII (April, 1933), 2. 

% Asheville Citizen (Asheville, North Carolina), March 15, 1948. 
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of chemicals, Georgia appears to have been a pioneer. As early 
as 1919 the Georgia State College of Agriculture and the Georgia 
Landowners Association were conducting tests in pasture making 
in forty-two counties.** Here, as in the other cotton states along 
the Atlantic seaboard, the shift from cotton to cattle centered 
attention upon the pasture. According to T. B. Hutcheson, the 
increased interest in livestock in Virginia caused farmers to ask 
questions about establishing new pastures and fertilizing old 
pastures.*’ Advice on the subject was forthcoming, indicating that 
new pastures were not to be treated in the same manner as old 
pastures. In both instances, however, the use of lime and phos- 
phates was strongly recommended. For new pastures T. B. 
Hutcheson in 1940 recommended liming in the fall before the 
land is plowed, followed not later than April by an application 
of 400 to 600 pounds per acre of a complete fertilizer.** Better 
results were obtained, according to some agronomists, by sub- 
stituting a top dressing of nitrate of soda in early spring for the 
complete fertilizer.*® Whatever the recommendations, the main 
reliance in preparing the seed bed for new pastures until recently 
has been lime and phosphates. Today, however, in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, cattlemen-farmers are using 
a complete fertilizer, such as 2-12-12 in the preparation of per- 
manent pastures. Pasture recommendations have changed sub- 
stantially in the past ten years; hence, it is hazardous to gen- 
eralize regarding the proper treatment of pastures old and new. 
Recommendations which R. P. Bledsoe and O. E. Sell made for 
applying limestone and phosphates to Georgia soils®® would not 
necessarily hold for the soils of Virginia. 

In regard to the program for building permanent pastures, 
the T.V.A. has made and is making an important contribution. 
The highly concentrated triple superphosphates manufactured by 
the T.V.A. at Muscle Shoals have been made available for farm- 
ers in the building of pastures and in the growing of cover 
crops.*! Demonstrations staged by the T.V.A. are conducted in 





% The Progressive Farmer, XXXIII (January 19, 1918) 

% The Progressive Farmer, LV (November, 1940), 9: LIX (September, 1944), 14. 

The Progreasive Farmer, LV (November, 1940), 9. 

*® The Progressive Farmer, LXI (February, 1946); The Southern Planter, (March, 1944). 

© R. P. Bledsoe and O. E. Sell, “Permanent Pastures,” Bulletin 207 (Georgia Experiment 
Station, Experiment, Georgia), September, 1940, 6. 

" The Nation’s Agriculture, February, 1937, 4-5. No T.V.A. superphosphates may be used 
on row crops, 
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codperation with a group of farmers pledged to observe soil 
conservation measures, the extension service, and experiment 
stations of land-grant colleges. These demonstrations have not 
only been conducted in the seven states of the Tennessee Valley, 
but also in other parts of the nation. Individual members of the 
demonstration units agree to use lime in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the State Extension Service and to use phosphates 
supplied by the T.V.A. on crops designated in the farmer’s appli- 
cation for membership in the County Soil Conservation and Land- 
Use Association. A member is also required to keep farm records, 
invite neighbors to visit the farm, and to allow the County Agent 
to hold meetings on the premises. Around 55,000 farmers had 
participated in this program by 1946.°* So convincing have been 
the results of these tests that traditional farming techniques 
have been radically altered in the interest of more intelligent use 
of fertilizers for better dividends and for the conservation of the 
soil. 

In recent years commercial fertilizers have been profitably 
applied to pecan trees, sandhill peach trees, small fruits (such 


as raspberries), and to fish ponds. In fertilizing fish ponds, ni- 
trate of soda or a complete fertilizer is distributed along the 
water’s edge in March and thereafter during the spring and 
summer at intervals of three or four weeks.” 


MINOR NUTRIENTS 


Another development of fairly recent date and of considerable 
importance is the addition of minor or secondary nutrients or 
trace elements to the three basic plant foods in mixed fertilizers. 
The minor nutrients most often recognized are: magnesium, 
boron, calcium, cobalt, manganese, copper, zinc, sulfur, and iron. 
Of these, magnesium and boron are probably the most conse- 
quential. The absence of one or more of these minor nutrients in 
the soil may sharply condition the growth and maturity of certain 
crops; hence, a complete fertilizer today contains not three, but 
eight to ten elements. Boron” first entered the fertilizer field in- 


* Gordon R. Clapp, The Tennessee Valley: A Regional Experiment in Soil Fertility Con- 
servation. An address by Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman, T.V.A., before the Twenty-Eighth 
—— Convention of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. Des Moines, Iowa, November 20, 

* The Progressive Farmer, LXI (May, 1946), 70. 

*% Borax contains about eleven per cent boron. 
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advertently about 1920. It so happened that a large proportion of 
the potash salts available for use in 1920 contained more or less 
boron. Since excessive quantities were detrimental, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on October 24, 1919, stipulated that 
not more than two pounds per ton of anhydrous borax would be 
tolerated in mixed fertilizers unless the presence of an excess of 
this amount is plainly indicated on the container.®* Subsequently, 
the presence of a small quantity of borax in mixed fertilizers has 
been regarded as beneficial in the production of alfalfa in the 
piedmont and sandhills, and in the production of sweet potatoes, 
strawberries, flowering bulbs, cabbage, and other specialized 
crops throughout the Southeast. Indeed, T. B. Hutcheson asserted 
in 1944 that in practically all sections of Virginia borax is needed 
to insure good crops of all kinds.** E. M. Kitchen, of the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company stated, with a view to selling the com- 
pany’s product, that forty-four crops are reported to need boron 
for proper nutrition.** Boron deficiencies are constantly being 
investigated ; consequently, it is not safe to generalize too freely 
concerning the value of boron in all cases. It has, however, been 
established that ten pounds per acre of borax on sweet potatoes 
will prevent cracking®* and a very small quantity will correct a 
deficiency disease known as “brown heart” in turnips. 

Most coastal plain soil is deficient in magnesium; hence, fer- 
tilizers prepared for use in that area contain small quantities of 
magnesium in the form of limestone. In areas where the filler 
(magnesium limestone) is not sufficient for the magnesium 
deficiency, it has been customary since 1932 for manufacturers 
to add small quantities (usually two per cent) of magnesium 
sulphate.** Symptoms of a magnesium deficiency are “sand 
drown” and the presence “of a light green color in the growing 
parts followed by mottling and yellowing between veins.’ To- 
bacco fertilizers for the bright leaf belt invariably carry around 
twenty per cent of MgO. “It is evident,” according to the Biennial 
Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture for 
1930-1932, “that magnesia, calcium, sulphur and chlorine in 


® The Progressive Farmer, XXXV (January 3, 1920), 62. 

% The Progressive Farmer, XXXV (January 3, 1920), 62. 

* Commercial Fertilizer, (February, 1945), 19. 

% Research and Farming, Sizty-sizth Annual Report (Agricultural Experiment Station, 
North Carolina State College, 1942-1943), 97. 

* Commercial Fertilizer, (June, 1937). 

™ Commercial Fertilizer, (June, 1937). 
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limited quantities are essential to the development of the normal 
tobacco plant.”?" 

The whole field of minor nutrients or trace elements is re- 
ceiving considerable attention from soil experts and it may well 
be that they are destined to play an increasingly significant part 
in the chemistry of soils and in fertilization practices. 


MORE PROFITABLE USE OF FERTILIZERS 


While commercial fertilizers are not always used in the most 
profitable manner, it is undeniably true that they are being used 
more effectively in the production of the annual crop and as an 
agent in soil conservation. Fertilizer companies have codperated 
with state and federal agencies in the preparation of fertilizers 
designed to meet specific crop and soil needs. It is regrettably 
true that a large percentage of farmers are still too uninformed 
to purchase most judiciously ; however, the farmer is protected 
by law against spurious claims (now largely non-existent) and 
inferior ingredients. Today, the farmer is more disposed to heed 
the advice of county agents and is more inclined to profit by the 
example of his successful neighbors; accordingly, money invested 
in commercial fertilizers yields larger dividends than at any time 
since their introduction. 

The continued prevalence of tenant farming in the South re- 
tards the practice of crop rotation and points up fertilization for 
immediate returns; however, where fertilizers are used as “a 
shot in the arm,” they do serve to supply needed plant food and 
help to sustain yields on a year-by-year basis. Nonetheless, the 
tenant farmer, and to a lesser degree the landowner, rely too 
heavily on the artificial fertilizers. Piling commercial fertilizer 
on row crops year after year does not alone build soil'®? and does 
not correct erosion. The use of commercial fertilizers alone is 
therefore in no sense a long-range investment; and, as a short- 
range investment it has definite limitations. 

The best test of good farming is whether the methods used 
gradually build up the carrying capacity of the soil. It is now 
generally conceded that the so-called worn-out lands of the South- 





1 Biennial Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture (19380-1932), 34. 

2 Lime and phosphates have a carry-over from year to year, but nitrogen does not. 
Indeed, the residue of phosphate, where used heavily and continuously on the same land, 
could in time create an imbalance in the soil. See Carolina Co-operator, January, 1945, 11. 
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east can, with proper attention, be restored to a state of pro- 
ductivity, while semi-exhausted lands can be rendered highly 
productive. The latent potash and phosphoric acid in poor soil 
can be made assimilable as plant food by the use of lime and a 
crop rotation which will introduce organic matter into the 
leached-out soils. The planting of legumes in a schedule of crop 
rotation will not, of course, add to the phosphorus or potash in 
the soil; but the humic acid resulting from the decay of vege- 
table matter helps to dissolve and to render available the latent 
phosphoric acid and potash.'" The necessary nitrogen can and, 
in most instances, should be introduced by the planting of le- 
gumes which draw nitrogen from the air. Crop rotation in which 
fields are converted to cattle pastures is also profitable, but it 
does not eliminate the need of growing legumes. 

Many years and considerable capital are required to restore a 
proper balance in exhausted soils and, once the balance has been 
approximately restored, it can be destroyed through neglect of 
cover crops and by planting row crops which rob the soil of es- 
sential plant foods. Eternal vigilance, scientific “know-how,” and 
a certain amount of capital are essential to the maintenance of 
productive soils under cultivation. After the soil has been re- 
newed, it is still profitable to use commercial fertilizers and lime 
for enhancing yields, especially where the system of crop rota- 
tion involves the growing of soil-exhausting crops. Without 
doubt, commercial fertilizers have achieved a permanent and, 
perhaps, indispensable place in the agriculture of the Southeast. 
Should the agricultural picture change, and it is changing in some 
areas from row crops to cover crops and pasturage, the complete 
fertilizer, not fertilizers in general, will doubtless be in decreas- 
ing demand. 


VOLUME SOLD 


From decade to decade, the volume of commercial fertilizers 
sold in the Southeast has increased. Prior to 1900 the rate of 
increase was comparatively slow. After 1900 the volume sold 
increased rapidly until World War II, when the volume marketed 
reached phenomenal and unprecedented levels. From time to time 
there has been a recession in the use of commercial fertilizers ; 





“ The Southern Planter, December, 1908, 1055. 
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but ever and anon consumption has risen to new peaks. In gen- 
eral, we may state that over the years the volume of commercial 
fertilizers sold and used has been conditioned by the price of 
fertilizers, the price of cotton and other staples, the availability 
of materials, and the business barometer. From 1900 to 1910, 
fairly prosperous years, the volume of fertilizers sold in Virginia 
increased 88.3 per cent and the increase for South Carolina dur- 
ing the same period was 237.4 per cent, while comparable figures 
for North Carolina and Georgia were 173.8 per cent and 193.8 


per cent respectively.'% 
In terms of tonnage the figures for 1928 are as follows :' 






I was wae 6 tie 788,000 
ES ois cs ces cha ee ae 1,349,000 
iC e caus ons coe é0des 1 he 883,000 
WE 95.50 bn dS Kido ew docu eeyen 438,000 


During the Great Depression the tonnage sold shows a slight 
decrease. Indeed, it was not until the war years, 1939 to 1945, 
that tonnage figures began to climb to extraordinary levels. The 
national emergency placed extra pressure on farmers to produce 
more food with less labor. Despite acute shortages of nitrogen 
and potash, the fertilizer industry rose to the occasion and, in 
general, met the expectations of state and federal agencies in the 
production of plant food. Fertilizer production in the United 
States in 1946 was double that of the last year before the out- 


break of the war.' 
Consumed in 1936 Consumed in 1945 


IR cab d cia antis o acicied 392,000 tons 628,000 tons 
North Carolina .......... 1,043,000 tons 1,530,000 tons 
South Carolina .......... 627,000 tons 823,000 tons 
SE. wel ches 6664 a2 dar 687,000 tons 1,139,000 tons!” 


During World War II, demand greatly exceeded supply, dupli- 
cating a condition which existed in World War I when fertilizer 
companies were able to fill only about seventy-five per cent to 
eighty-five per cent of their orders.’%* According to D. 8S. Col- 
trane, Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture in North Carolina 


4 Charts from “Shepperson’s ‘Cotton Facts,’” The Progressive Farmer, XXIX (February 
14, 1914), 6. 
6 Agricultural Statistics, 1940 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1940), 707. 


8 The Southern Planter, March, 1947, 5. 
7 Agricultural Statistica, 1946 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946), 595. 


8 The Southern Planter, November, 1918, 622. 
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in 1943, the national demand for fertilizers in 1942 was about 
750,000 tons greater than the supply. In North Carolina in 1943 
the demand was estimated to be about twenty-five per cent in 
excess of the supply.’ Since World War II, farmers, profiting 
by the experience of the war years, are continuing to use enor- 
mous quantities of commercial fertilizers and commercial lime. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR INCREASED USE 


What factors are responsible for the impressive increase in 
the total volume of fertilizers consumed annually in the South- 
east? In the first place, farmers have learned that it pays to use 
larger amounts of high-grade fertilizers per acre and, due to in- 
creased farm income, they are better able to pay fertilizer bills. 
Not only have tests made by state experiment stations demon- 
strated the value of using increased quantities of fertilizers, but 
farmers themselves have discovered that the liberal use of high 
analysis fertilizers reduces the net cost of producing the crop. 
Even when crops are grown at a loss, the loss is less when liberal 
application of fertilizers is in evidence.''® T. B. Hutcheson stated 
in 1932 that “under average Virginia conditions it is perfectly 
safe to spend ten per cent of the prospective value of the crop in 
fertilizers if the right kind of fertilizer is used.’”"'! This amount, 
he advised, could be profitably increased for tobacco. A carefully 
conducted experiment at the Virginia Experiment Station at 
Chatham revealed that 700 pounds of 3-8-3 under bright leaf 
tobacco produced 646 pounds of tobacco per acre valued at $91, 
while 1,400 pounds of the same mixture produced 1,038 pounds 
valued at $186.''* Ralph Cummings, writing for Commercial 
Fertilizer in March, 1945, states that the farmers of the South 
Atlantic states have for many years been spending about fourteen 
per cent of their cash income for fertilizers. He further states 
that fertilizers used in North Carolina in 1943 returned approxi- 
mately sixty-four per cent as much nitrogen, 384 per cent as much 
phosphoric acid, and 158 per cent as much potash as was re- 
moved by the crops harvested.'"® 


© Agricultural Review, XVIII (January, 1943), 1. 

The Progreasive Farmer, XLVII (February 15, 19382), 8. 
11 The Progressive Farmer, XLVII (April 15, 1932), 3. 

"2 The Progressive Farmer, XLVII (April 15, 1982), 3. 

"3 Commercial Fertilizer, LXX (March, 1945), 14-15. 
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One cannot ascertain exactly how much commercial fertilizers 
contribute to increased crop yields. There are too many factors 
involved. In 1941 Charles J. Brand, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Fertilizer Association, estimated that 
about sixteen per cent of the total value of our national agricul- 
tural production was due to fertilizers. He went so far as to assert 
that during World War II the use of fertilizers made it possible 
to produce bumper crops on 380,000,000 acres. Without them, 
56,000,000 additional acres would have had to be placed under 
cultivation to realize the same result.''* 

That fertilizers pay is no longer a mooted question. The choices 
a farmer must ponder are what formula is most suitable, the time 
and mode of application, and the quantity calculated to yield the 
best results. Profits obtained from the use of fertilizers depend 
on several factors, notably, cost of the fertilizers, proper formu- 
lation, the preparation and proper cultivation of the soil, cost 
of labor, the market value of the crop, the quality of the soil, and 
adequate rainfall. When the factors over which the farmer has 
little or no control are duly discounted, the liberal use of high- 
grade fertilizers is fully warranted. In 1903, editor J. B. Hunni- 
cutt of The Southern Cultivator was lamenting the fact that 
farmers were mortgaging their crops for guano, which does not 
permanently enrich the soil. He stated categorically that “the 
wholesale use of commercial fertilizers as now practiced does not 
pay.”?!5 By 1929, however, editors of rural papers were declaring 
unequivocally that farmers should use more and higher-analysis 
fertilizers. The following from the pen of the editor of The 
Southern Planter is typical: “There should be therefore no 
question as to whether commercial fertilizers should be used, as 
their values have been so frequently demonstrated. More rather 
than less and higher analysis rather than lower analysis should 
be used.’’"?® In 1943 the editor of The Southern Planter stated 
categorically that fertilizer was used on twenty-five per cent of 
the crop land in Virginia and on fifty per cent of the crop land in 
North Carolina. This extra plant food was said to account for 





14% Commercial Fertilizer, February, 1942, 23. 

™5 The Southern Cultivator, April 15, 1903, 1. 

"6 The Southern Planter, March 1, 1929, 18. In 1919 The Progressive Farmer advised farm- 
ers to “use commercial fertilizers liberally but wisely.” See cover page, The Progressive 


Farmer, XXXIV (January 18, 1919) 
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twenty-nine per cent of Virginia’s total crop production and 
fifty-four per cent of North Carolina’s."* 

Another reason for the increased use of commercial plant food 
is that it compensates in some degree for the farm labor shortage. 
Since farm labor, cheap or otherwise, is not generally available, 
it is expedient to produce heavier yields on fewer acres. The most 
feasible way, therefore, of overcoming the labor shortage without 
sacrificing quantity is to use more fertilizers and more labor- 
saving machinery. 

Again, commercial fertilizers are used more extensively be- 
cause of the new uses to which they have recently been put. 
Around the turn of the century commercial fertilizers were ap- 
plied almost exclusively to cash crops such as cotton, tobacco, 
truck, and peanuts. Today they are used on nearly all field crops 
and are also utilized in building permanent pastures, in improv- 
ing orchards, for fish ponds, and for small fruits. Not only are 
fertilizers applied to a greater variety of crops, they are also 
being used increasingly in the mountainous regions of the South- 
east, where thirty or forty years ago they were virtually un- 
known. The type of subsistence farming common to the moun- 
tains is gradually being abandoned. Corn, truck, and tobacco, 
formerly grown for home use, are now grown for market on 
small acreages with the aid of prepared plant food.''* In addition, 
mountain farmers are buying large quantities of lime and phos- 
phate for building pastures. 

Finally, commercial fertilizers are consumed in greater quan- 
tities because of the extension of the tobacco belt. With the pos- 
sible exception of truck, tobacco is the most heavily fertilized 
crop in the Southeast. Since King Cotton from numerous causes 
is ailing, tobacco has encroached on the cotton kingdom in the 
Carolinas and Georgia and has claimed new acreage outside the 
cotton belt in the mountainous sections of North Carolina and 
Virginia where burley and a sprinkling of Turkish tobacco are 
grown.!! 

"? The Southern Planter, March 1, 1943, 4. Just how the editor arrived at these exact 
aie oy fi eee 
fertilizer factory is being erected at Waynesville. 


1° Turkish tobacco, grown also experimentally in South Carolina and Georgia, receives 
very little fertilization. 
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PRICES 


The volume of commercial fertilizers used is so considerable 
as to constitute in some instances, notably tobacco, the largest 
single item of expense in the production of the crop. Since fer- 
tilizer bills cut so deeply into farm income, let us note the trend 
in prices. While the price of commercial plant food shows some 
response to economic conditions, there has been through the 
decades no acute fluctuation in price. As has been previously 
noted, prior to the hard times of the late ’eighties mixed fer- 
tilizers sold roughly from forty to fifty dollars per ton. During 
the late eighties and ’nineties the price declined appreciably. The 
average price per ton of mixed fertilizers in Virginia in 1896 
was $23.50.'*° Prices continued to range around twenty-three 
dollars per ton for complete fertilizers and from fourteen to 
sixteen dollars per ton for acid phosphate until World War I, 
when, in response to abnormal conditions, there was a rise in 
price which was sustained at around $40 per ton until the reces- 
sion of 1921 and 1922.!*! 

J. T. M., writing from McCormick, South Carolina, in 1905 
asserted that the fertilizer companies “want $23 per ton for good 
8-2-2 and from $14 to $16 for acid.” He then added this doleful 
complair t: “How can a farmer ever expect to make anything for 
himself or family at that rate?'** At that time cotton was selling 
for less than ten cents per pound. Until the price of cotton rose 
in response to wartime conditions to a peak of thirty-eight cents 
per pound in 1918, farmers generally complained of a lack of 
parity between the price of fertilizers and the price of cotton. 
This feeling was aggravated in the postwar years, when the price 
of cotton declined sharply and the price of plant food remained 
at wartime levels. Apropos of this state of mind, J. H. Willoughby 
unburdened himself to the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Georgia. Willoughby understood in 1920 that the price of fer- 
tilizers would be two to three dollars per ton higher. “If so, what 
is the use of people planting another crop—It is taking one-half 
to two-thirds of the present crop to pay for what we have used 
to make this crop. I think the matter should be looked into at 


2 The Southern Planter, February, 1897, 54-56. 

1 Jn 1918 nitrate of soda imported by the United States government for agricultural 
purposes sold for $75 and $80 per ton. See The Southern Planter, February, 1918, 68. 

12 The Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer (Atlanta), LXIII (April 1, 1905), 12. 
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once.”’!*8 L. Larry Gault, writing from Siler City, North Carolina, 
in 1921, alleged that the farmers were being robbed by the fer- 
tilizer trust.** 

In an era when there was a great deal of hostility to trusts in 
general, farmers strongly suspected the fertilizer companies of 
collusion in fixing prices. In 1903 the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of North Carolina, apparently convinced that the manu- 
facturers of fertilizers were combining to fix prices, pointedly 
called attention to the monopolistic position of the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company in North Carolina. “Within the last 
two years,” wrote the Commissioner, “this corporation has pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired control of the following factories 
in North Carolina.” There follows a list of six fertilizer com- 
panies recently annexed by the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany. He further stated that the combination known as the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company was “commonly understood” to 
belong to the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company. Without 
definite proof of price-fixing, the commissioner ventured to assert 
that “apparently all fertilizer companies have an understanding 
as to the price of various grades of fertilizers sold.”'** 

The depression of 1920 and 1921, with its attendant drop in 
farm prices, resulted in a decline in the volume of fertilizer sold 
without any appreciable effect upon the price. By 1924 some plant 
foods, notably phosphoric acid and nitrate of soda, were cheaper ; 
however, the average price of cotton fertilizers over the period 
from 1926 to 1936 ranged from $23.77 in 1926 to $32.59 in 
1936.2 During World War II the Office of Price Administration 
fixed maximum prices for mixed fertilizers, superphosphates, 
and potash and sharply limited the number of grades of fertilizer 
to be sold during the emergency.!** 

Since consumption of plant food is related to farm income, the 
demand for fertilizers continued to rise in the prosperous post- 
war period. Despite the absence of wartime controls and the 
presence of a nitrogen shortage, prices in the postwar period 
remained only slightly above those fixed by the federal govern- 


183 Letter dated November 9, 1920, J. J. Brown Papers, 1912-1927, Southern Historical 
Collection, the University of North Caroline Library, Chapel Hill. 

1% Letter dated February 2, 1921, J. J. Brown Papers, 1912-1927. 

1% Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of North Carolina (1903), 6. 

1% Commercial Fertilizer, May 1937, 10. 

7 Commercial Fertilizer, March, 1942, 10-11; March, 1943, 7. The War Production Boara 
allocated chemical nitrogen to fertilizer companies in 1942. 
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ment, i. e., from $36 to $40 per ton for mixed fertilizers. The 
fertilizer industry could boast in April, 1947, that fertilizer 
prices in the spring of 1946 were only twenty-two per cent above 
the 1910-1914 level, while the prices of all other commodities 
purchased by the farmers had advanced eighty-eight per cent.'** 


How SoLp 


At the end of the nineteenth century the bulk of commercial 
fertilizers continued to be sold on long-term credit. That is, ferti- 
lizers were delivered in the spring and paid for in the fall when 
crops were sold. Due to the long period the guano merchant must 
wait for payment, there was a considerable difference in the 
time price and the cash price. 

In order to eliminate the middleman and to effect a consider- 
able saving by paying cash for fertilizers, local lodges in the 
Farmers’ Alliance posted their cash and ordered fertilizers in 
carload lots through the State Business Agent.'** While the 
Farmers’ Alliance flourished during the ’nineties, members were 
able to purchase guano through the State Alliance at reduced 
prices. After the decline of the Farmers’ Alliance, farmers were 
again thrown on their slender resources. Here and there farmers’ 
coéperatives appeared and experienced mild success for a time 
in buying commercial fertilizers cheaper for cash.'*’ Beneficiaries 
of the codperatives were largely people of substance. Tenant 
farmers and landowners whose lands were heavily mortgaged 
must needs pay the ruinous credit prices and in many instances 
mortgage some chattel or the current crop in order to obtain the 
indispensable fertilizers. 

Where fertilizers were sold by the furnishing or time merchant 
to the farmer, the farmer customarily gave the merchant a lien 
on his crop or hypothecated some chattel or both. For example, 
J. C. R. was to receive commercial fertilizers from Macmillan 
Supply Company of Elizabethtown, North Carolina, in 1919 to 
the value of $534.75 “and such further sums as said Macmillan 
Company may deem necessary not to exceed in all $600.” In re- 


28 Commercial Fertilizer, April, 1947, 15. All prices include cost of delivery to the farms 


in trucks. 

1° The Progressive Farmer, VI (March 17, 1891). 

1% A successful Georgia experiment in cooperative buying is described in Southern Ruraliat, 
XXXVII (August 1, 1930), 19. See also The Progressive Farmer, XXXIX (January 31, 
1914), for comment on the activity of the Farmers’ Union in connection with the purchase 


of fertilizers. 
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turn J. C. R. gave the Macmillan Company a crop lien on all his 
crops and in addition agreed to plant fourteen acres in cotton and 
fourteen in corn.?*! 

A few well-to-do farmers were able to buy direct from the 
manufacturer by giving a special “guano note” which fully pro- 
tected the seller. For instance, in 1929 Columbus B. of Bladen 
County, North Carolina, purchased fertilizers on credit of the 
Armour Fertilizer Works of Wilmington, North Carolina, in the 
sum of $177.80. In payment, the fertilizer Company took B’s note, 
due October 1, 1929, secured by B’s entire crop of corn, cotton, 
and tobacco, together with “one dark bay mare mule about 15 
years old ... one jersey cow about 5 years old, all of which is free 
of encumbrance or lien.” Failure of Columbus B. to redeem the 
note when due empowered the fertilizer company “to seize and 
sell said property or so much as may be necessary by public 
auction for cash, first given 20 days notice at three public 
places.””!%? 

In practically every instance where the time or furnishing 
merchant supplied fertilizers under a crop lien, he required the 
farmer giving the lien to plant, cultivate, and harvest a certain 
number of acres of cotton and corn or tobacco and corn. 

By 1903 there were numerous merchants who dealt exclusively 
in fertilizers, buying from the manufacturer for cash or note and 
selling direct to the consumer for cash or on credit secured by 
notes. Such was W. B. Myrick, of Latta, North Carolina.'** My- 
rick in 1903 and 1904 purchased commercial fertilizers and lime 
in wholesale quantities from several fertilizer companies and 
sold them to individual farmers at prices fixed by the companies. 
The dealer was allowed a sizable discount for cash, and he in 
turn passed on this concession to the individual farmer. For ex- 
ample, the Columbia Guano Company of Norfolk, Virginia, allow- 
ed the dealer a flat nine per cent discount for cash."** A. S. Lee 
and Sons of Richmond wrote Myrick concerning the sale of Lee’s 


1%) Liens and Agreements, Bladen County Courthouse, v. 10, 58. 

1% Liens and Agreements, Bladen County Courthouse, v. 14, 462. This note and the 
Macmillan note cited above are typical of hundreds recorded in the office of Register of 
Deeds, Elizabethtown. Manufacturers avoided selling to farmers, but on occasion they 
secretly made such sales. 

133 Latta is or was located in Hertford County near the Virginia line in the peanut belt. 
The W. B. Myrick Papers are in the Southern Historical Collection and are hereafter cited 
4 the Myrick Papers. Myrick sold fertilizers to customers in both North Carolina and 

irginia. 

™ Columbia Guano Company to W. B. Myrick, November 16, 1904, Myrick Papers. 
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Prepared Agricultural Lime: “We will sell it to you in carload 
lots at $9 per ton. It will be cash to you or with satisfactory bank 
references will take your note with interest added.”**> We do not 
know what profit the fertilizer company realized; since, however, 
the dealer was required to sell the lime at $13 per ton delivered,'** 
his profit was fairly small. 

The most popular formula sold by Myrick in 1904 was the 
8-2-2, for which he paid from $16 to $20 per ton. Deliveries were 
made in March and April to designated railway points in North 
Carolina and Virginia, after which the farmers hauled the stuff 
in wagons to shelters on farmyards. Farmers, impatient of delays 
in delivery, would write Myrick urging speedy delivery. The 
following is typical: 


Dear Sir: I have been looking for my guano since the 15th. 


inst. and I have not heard anything of it yet. Please sir, send it 
at once as I need it right away. 


I am obediently, 
F. R. Harris. 


J. C. Bain, a fertilizer dealer at Wade, North Carolina, sold 
fertilizers to farmers under contract with the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, Wilmington, North Carolina. The contract, 
drawn in 1926, stipulated that all fertilizers sold by Bain were 
to be secured by purchasers’ notes, maturing not later than Sep- 
tember 15th with interest at six per cent. “Before maturity we 
will return, if we so elect, to you all unpaid purchasers’ notes 
for collection which notes you agree to collect free of expense to 
us.””"'57 The contract further stipulated that when the amount due 
is fully paid “we will surrender your guaranty notes to you.” 
The fertilizers were sold subject to a price list supplied by the 
company and in carload lots. Bain received a commission of ten 
per cent. Under this arrangement, recessive in practice, the 
dealer was in the last analysis responsible to the fertilizer com- 
pany. It was to his interest, therefore, to obtain the best possible 
security from the individual purchasers. Even so, the fertilizer 
notes which Bain forwarded to the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


15 A. S. Lee and Sons to W. B. Myrick, March 3, 1904, Myrick Papers. 
138 A. S. Lee and Sons agreed to deliver the lime to designated railway points, where it 


was claimed by individual farmers. 
17 J. C. Bain Account Book, 1917-1925, North Carolina Department of Archives and 


History, Raleigh. 
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Company were not always redeemed at maturity. For example, 
Isaac McP. and wife gave a crop lien on all their crops to the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company in 1924 for thirty-five bags 
of 8-3-3. The purchasers’ note, witnessed by J. C. Bain, bore 
interest at six per cent and matured October 1, 1924. McP. and 
wife failed to meet the note in full at maturity; whereupon the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company returned the note to Bain 
for collection. Eventually, the full amount was paid.'** 

Bain frequently paid cash for fertilizers, and in so doing in- 
variably received a substantial discount from the list price. This 
discount ranged from ten per cent to twenty-three per cent. By 
paying cash, the dealer was able to sell fertilizers to farmers at a 
greater profit and, at the same time, escape harassment at the 
hands of the manufacturer. At present, very little fertilizer is 
sold on commission for the reason that the dealer who accepts 
the commission is liable for every uncollected note. In a bad year, 
the agent might not only lose his commission, but also forfeit 
additional funds in order to protect the manufacturer.'*® 

The purchase of plant food on credit by both the dealer and the 
consumer annually increased the amount of fertilizer bills. While 
every farmer fully realized that a cash dollar would buy more 
plant food than a “time” dollar, a majority of farmers did not 
possess and could not borrow the necessary cash from banks and 
other lending agencies.'*® 

It was not until the Great Depression that the federal govern- 
ment intervened to relieve the farmers of dependence on existing 
inadequate credit facilities for crop production. At a time when 
bank credit was drastically curtailed, Congress in 1933 enacted 
the Farm Credit Act and thereby greatly improved the borrowing 
position of the farmer. This act authorized the establishment of 
the Production Credit Association, through which farmers who 
purchased stock could secure short-term credit to finance crop 
production.'*! The interest rate on Production Credit Associa- 
tions loans was usually four and one-half per cent. In 1935 the 
Farm Security Administration was set up in part to lend money 


8 J. C. Bain Account Book, 1917-1925. 

% Daniel Marshburn of White Lake, North Carolina, informed the writer that while act- 
ing as a commission agent for a fertilizer company he actually lost money. 

“° Banks would lend money on real estate, but were reluctant to accept crop liens and 
chattel mortgages. When bank loans were available, the high interest rate frequently proved 
to be a deterrent. 


141 Wilson Gee, The Social Economics of Agriculture (New York, 1942), 251. 
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to individual farmers at a low rate of interest for crop produc- 
tion.'*? For security the Farm Security Administration, and later 
the Farm Home Administration, took mortgages on the current 
crop and livestock. Farmers unable to obtain credit elsewhere 
could, by submitting to governmental supervision in the produc- 
tion of the crop, be accommodated. Incidentally, this supervision 
taught farmers valuable lessons in soil building through crop 
rotation and the judicious use of superphosphates and liming 
materials. More recently, the Production and Marketing Associa- 
tion which stems from the old Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration makes loans to farmers for the purchase of phosphates 
and lime; and, additionally, the 1949 Agricultural Conservation 
Program extends limited assistance in the purchase of lime and 
phosphates. To obtain this assistance, the farmer must agree to 
follow certain rules prescribed by the county committee for the 
improvement of the soil. 

By reason of the fact that crop control programs launched dur- 
ing the depression have been carried forward into the postwar 
period, local fertilizer merchants incur less risk in selling ferti- 
lizers on credit and therefore have reduced the differential be- 
tween the cash price and the time price for fertilizers.‘** At 
present (1950), the time price exceeds the cash price by about 
six to ten per cent. Even so, when loanable capital may be had at 
five per cent over a period of approximately six months, the 
purchaser of fertilizers still finds it profitable to borrow and pay 
cash. Unfortunately, a large volume of fertilizer is still sold on 
credit; some of it is sold on open account and some of it secured 
by crop liens and chattel mortgages. More and more, however, the 
practice of selling fertilizers on long-term credit is disappearing. 
Fertilizers today not sold for cash are generally sold subject to 
payment in thirty, sixty, or ninety days.'** At Millen, Georgia, 
the John C. Wilson Company sells about ninety per cent of its 
fertilizers to farmers subject to payment in sixty to ninety days. 
About ten per cent of the customers are carried until the fall. On 
the other hand, dealers at Clayton, Georgia, sell for cash on the 





“42 In 1946 the Farm Security Administration was superseded by the Farm Home Adminis- 
tration. See Agricultural Finance Review, IX (November, 1946), 27. During the Great 
Depression the Regiona] Agricultural Credit Corporation and the Emergency Seed and Feed 
Loan Section of the Farm Credit Administration extended credit to farmers. 


143 For this interesting sidelight the writer is indebted to James H. Clark of Elizabethtown, 


North Carolina. 
i All fertilizer dealers consulted corroborated this statement. 
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spot. Millen is located in a portion of the cotton belt where cotton 
is rapidly yielding to cattle. Clayton is in mountainous country, 
where truck farmers and cattlemen are more readily provided 
with cash the year ‘round. At Estill, South Carolina, most of the 
fertilizers are sold on credit. There the dealer, when selling on 
time, takes notes and chattel mortgages to secure payment. The 
landlord has the first claim on the crop and the fertilizer mer- 
chant the second. When farmers around Estill borrow from gov- 
ernmental agencies, they secure a rent waiver from the landlord 
which gives the governmental agency a prior claim on crop and 
livestock. Burris, of Pickens, South Carolina, in the foothills, 
sells 4-10-6 for cotton and 4-8-8 for cotton and corn and Triple A 
eighteen per cent acid phosphate for pastures to good customers 
on open account, If the sharecropper has nothing, the landlord 
must endorse his note. At Belton, South Carolina, Belton Ginnery 
sells fertilizers for cash; however, goods sold for sixty to ninety 
days are reckoned cash transactions. Around Belton, landlords 
generally furnish tenants with fertilizers and take in consequence 
one-half the marketable crop. 

At Mocksville, North Carolina, in the piedmont, N. B. Dyson 
sells 2-12-12 for pastures, 3-12-6 for cotton, and 3-9-6 for bright 
leaf tobacco. Most farmers in the Mocksville area pay cash for 
fertilizers. The current (1950) time price is about six per cent 
higher than the cash price. At Valdese, North Carolina, most 
farmers pay cash for plant food. Here, 2-12-12 is sold for pas- 
tures and alfalfa. The 2-12-12, with borax added for alfalfa, 
retails for $48 per ton; without borax, the 2-12-12 preparation 
retails for $43.'* 

It is obvious from these samplings that a much larger per- 
centage of retail fertilizer sales are on a cash basis than was the 
case prior to the New Deal. This observation likewise applies to 
sales by manufacturers. Mr. Clinton A. Taylor, manager of the 
Greensboro, North Carolina, sales office of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation asserts that “from manufacturers’ stand- 
point there is not near the time business done now that was done 
fifteen years or twenty years ago.”!*¢ 





%% The above statements regarding current terms of sales were supplied by fertilizer 
dealers on the spot. 

%@ Clinton A. Taylor to the author, August 9, 1950. Mr. Taylor further states that the 
time business carried by the fertilizer industry is a very small percentage of the total volume. 
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Due doubtless to crop control programs and parity payments 
for certain agricultural products, banks and other lending agen- 
cies now manifest a greater willingness to make crop production 
loans than was shown prior to the Great Depression. Further- 
more, farmers have in recent years been in a much better position 
to meet financial obligations. On the whole, the credit picture has 
vastly improved since 1933, thereby enabling farmers to save 
thousands of dollars annually on deferred payments. 


INSPECTION 


During the early unregulated stages of the fertilizer trade, 
farmers in purchasing plant food were victims of spurious 
claims and downright deception. In view of these circumstances 
state legislatures, as soil chemists paved the way, enacted laws 
not only to protect the farmers against inferior brands but also 
to insure the marketing of superior brands. 

The system of inspection inaugurated in the nineteenth century 
was carried over into the twentieth century with considerable 
elaboration in detail. Likewise, the states maintained the inspec- 
tion tax at twenty-five or thirty cents per ton. The State of 
North Carolina manifested a disposition to penalize the fertilizer 
industry by imposing in the ’eighties a privilege tax of $500 per 
annum for each separate brand or quality sold in the state.'*’ 
Certain fertilizer companies, represented by the American Ferti- 
lizer Company, of Norfolk, Virginia, contested the constitu- 
tionality of the law. In consequence, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of State vs. American Fertilizer Com- 
pany, sustained the contention of the plaintiff.‘** As a substitute 
for the privilege tax, North Carolina in 1891 adopted a tonnage 
tax of twenty-five cents per ton on every ton of fertilizer sold 
in the state.'** 

After the turn of the century the states under review adopted 
a nearly uniform tonnage tax or inspection fee and introduced an 
annual registration fee or, as in the case of Virginia, a brand tax 
for each brand of fertilizer registered with the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. The registration fee varies from one dollar 





1? Biennial Report of Samuel L. Patterson, Commissioner of Agriculture [of North Caro- 
lina] (1905), 16-17. 

48 Biennial Report of Samuel L. Patterson, Commissioner of Agriculture [of North Caro- 
lina] (1905), 16-17. See also The Progressive Farmer. V (August 19, 1890), 2. 

4 Lawa and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina (1891), 40. 
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per brand in South Carolina’ to five dollars per brand in Vir- 
ginia. Georgia alone prescribes a dealer’s license fee.’™ 

Since the turn of the century also, the laws and regulations 
concerning the guaranteed formula have been greatly expanded 
and strengthened. Numerous changes designed to protect the 
farmer against his incapacity to purchase intelligently, to pro- 
vide superior quality, and, in general, to bring the fertilizer trade 
out into the open have been made.'** All commercial fertilizers 
offered for sale in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia must now be branded “high grade.” “standard,” or “low 
grade,” and the state laws require a miminum guaranteed analy- 
sis for each grade. 

The minimum number of units of plant food in each 2,000 
pounds of mixture has been increased from time to time, until 
today (1950), with a few exceptions, the minimum is eighteen 
units for complete fertilizers. The inert filler in the old 8-2-2, for 
example, has been generally eliminated; and, as a substitute 
therefore, fertilizer companies now use ground limestone and 
other non-injurious materials. While other states require ferti- 
lizer companies to divulge the sources of plant food, South Caro- 
lina requires the “open formula.”*™ The “open formula” not only 
requires the manufacturer to declare the amount, source, and 
analysis of materials used, but also the number of pounds of a 
material used in the manufacture of a fertilizer.’™ 

All the states require the state chemist to estimate the com- 
mercial value per pound of the various ingredients in mixed ferti- 
lizers. These estimates are published annually in Department of 
Agriculture bulletins. When the commercial value claimed by the 
manufacturer is less than that shown by the analysis of the state 
chemist, the manufacturer is subject to a penalty, usually a cer- 
tain per cent of the purchase price. A deficiency or tolerance of 





%® A registration fee of one dollar for each brand offered for sale in South Carolina was 
prescribed by law in 1942. See Code of Lawa of South Carolina (1942), Ill, 1147. Consult 
the current bulletins of the departments of agriculture of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
em, and Virginia for laws governing the manufacture and sale of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

“1 The Laws, Rules and Regulations Governing the Analysis, Sale and Inspection of 
Fertilizers, Fertilizer Materials and Cottonseed Meal in the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 
1942), 6. 

142 A notation of all of the changes in detail would doubtless prove tedious to the reader. 
Only the most significant changes will therefore be noted. 

13 Laws Governing the Manufacture and Sale of Commercial Fertilizers (The Clemson 
Agricultural College of South Carolina, 1942), 6. Other states allow plant food to be sold under 
the open formula. 

4 Commercial Fertilizer, June, 1937, 10. Fertilizer companies objected to the “open 
formula” on the ground that it forced them to disclose secret formulas, 
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as much as five per cent is usually allowed without penalty.’ 

The record of the fertilizer manufacturers in producing goods 
which fully comply with the guaranteed formula has shown con- 
stant improvement. There were, for example, 2,340 brands of 
fertilizer registered with the Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration of Virginia in 1908. The percentage of brands fall- 
ing below the guarantee in 1908 was 12.06 as against 13.49 in 
1905.'** In 1936, with fewer brands on the market, 98.5 per cent 
of the samples analyzed met or exceeded the guaranteed analy- 
sis.'** Other states show similar improvement. 

During the ’thirties, fertilizer manufacturers were required by 
law to state on the container whether mixed fertilizers were acid- 
forming or non-acid forming and also to indicate the maximum 
chlorine content in tobacco fertilizers.'** Suitable penalties were 
imposed for violations in both categories. 

Due to increased regulations, salutary all, the guaranteed anal- 
ysis printed on the bag has become highly technical and increas- 
ingly incomprehensible to the average farmer. For complete 
fertilizers, the guaranteed analysis printed on the bag in North 
Carolina must show: 


ER ae i per cent. 
(Optional) Water insoluble nitrogen ....per cent. 
(Percentage of total in multiples of five) 
Available phosphoric acid ............ per cent. 
Soluble or available potash ............. per cent. 
Acid-forming or non-acid forming. 


In mixed fertilizers branded for tobacco, the guaranteed formula 
must show maximum chlorine percentage, total magnesium or 
total magnesium oxide percentage. Unacidulated mineral phos- 
phatic materials and basic slag must be guaranteed as to both 
available and total phosphoric acid.’ Since lime, limestone, and 
unground bones are not classified as commercial fertilizers, 
separate regulations govern their sale. Mixed fertilizers and 


%3 A fairly typical example is the South Carolina law of 1942. Code of Laws of South Caro- 
lima (1942), III, 1148-1149. Tolerances are complicated, varying with the ingredient. The 
penalty for exceeding tolerances increases with the deficiency. 

“6 The Annual Report of the Commissioner and the Board of sometan and Immigration 
(Department of Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia, 1908), 

ST Report of the Commissioner and the Board of ~<a and | (Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia, 1936), 

88 A typical example is the Virginia law of 1936. = of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia (1936), 646-649. 

8% Session Lawe of North Carolina (1947), 1595. There is some variation among the states 
as to the guaranteed formula which must be shown on the container. 





— 
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fertilizer materials sold or offered for sale contrary to the pro- 
visions of the state laws are subject to seizure, condemnation, 
and sale by the Commissioner of Agriculture. In addition, states 
impose fines for the sale of untagged fertilizers and penalties for 
excess water, excess soluble nitrogen, in some instances for ex- 
cess chlorine in tobacco fertilizers, and for excess acidity.’ 

Over the years, state commissioners of agriculture have com- 
plained of a shortage of inspectors in the field. In 1914 Virginia 
employed ten fertilizer inspectors, one for each congressional 
district.‘*' From 1939 to 1940 North Carolina employed twelve 
part-time inspectors at the peak of the season and one sample of 
fertilizer was taken for approximately each 200 tons sold; how- 
ever, the Commissioner of Agriculture asserted that he needed 
more inspectors.'*? During the 1945-1946 season, the Department 
of Fertilizer Inspection and Analysis of Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina analyzed 4,456 official samples, of 
which number 456 showed deficiencies.'” With a larger number 
of inspectors employed and more adequate facilities for making 
analysis installed, purchasers of commercial fertilizers now enjoy 
almost complete protection. In 1941, ninety-seven out of every 
one hundred tons sold in North Carolina either met the guaran- 
teed analysis “or came within variations allowed by law.”'™ In 
fact, in the same year, the farmers of North Carolina received 
sixty-nine cents worth of plant food per ton above the guaranteed 
analysis.!™ 


RECOMMENDED BRANDS 


Another salutary innovation in recent years is that of fixing 
limits to the number of brands recommended for sale in a given 
state. Formerly, the trend was in the direction of multiplying 
brands, many of which were approximately of equal value. In 
order to arrest this trend, the State of Virginia in 1894 enacted 
a law restricting the number of brands a dealer could sell under 
the usual fee of $1 per brand to ten. For each and every brand 





For additional specifications and regulations, consult the current bulletins of the depart- 
ments of agriculture of the states under review. 

“1 The Annual Report of the Commissioner and the Board of Agriculture and Immigration 
(Department of Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia, 1914), 2. 

“2 Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture for the Biennium 1938-1940, 18. 

1B. D. Cloaninger, “Inspection and Analysis of Commercial Fertilizers,” Bulletin 366 
(South Carolina Experiment Station of Clemson College), November, 1946, 2. Usually about 
five per cent of the fertilizer sold in the Southeast is subject to penalties. 

4 Agricultural Review, XVIII (March 15, 1942). 

8 Agricultural Review, XVII (March 15, 1942). 
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in excess of ten the dealer or manufacturer was to pay an addi- 
tional registration fee of $10.’ It was not, however, until the 
1930’s that definite progress was made in reducing the number 
of grades offered for sale in a given year. North Carolina, follow- 
ing the lead of Virginia, empowered the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, with the consent of the director of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, to limit the number of grades of fertilizers 
to be sold in the State. The number was not to exceed fifty or be 
less than thirty-five.’** Accordingly, the state board approved 
thirty-six grades, of which number nineteen contained twenty or 
more units of plant food.'** This movement to reduce grades re- 
ceived a considerable impetus as a result of nitrogen and other 
plant food shortages in 1942. In order to use available materials 
to the best advantage, the War Production Board, following an 
Atlantic Conference on fertilizers, requested that only eighteen 
grades of fertilizer be sold in North Carolina during the emer- 
gency.'®* Since World War II, the number of grades which may 
be sold in North Carolina and Virginia has been further curtailed. 
As of 1945 the number of grades which could be sold in North 
Carolina could not exceed twenty-five.’ Currently (1950), Vir- 
ginia allows only twenty-two grades to be marketed, four of 
which are labeled for use only as tobacco fertilizers. Both North 
Carolina and Virginia allow a fertilizer company which has 
registered one or more field crop grades with the Department of 
Agriculture to register one specialty grade which is not on the 
approved list.!7! 

A general tightening of regulations is currently in evidence. 
As an example of this tendency, the State of Georgia stipulates 
that no acid phosphate shall be sold in the State which contains 
less than sixteen per cent total plant food, and that in all ferti- 
lizers “there shall not be claimed less than two per cent of potash 
and two per cent of nitrogen.”’!”? 





16 Acts and Joint Resolutions Passed by the General Assembly of Virginia (1893-1894), 
XXI, 917-919. 

7 Public Laws of North Carolina (1941), a, 

8 Agricultural Review, XVI (July 15, 1941), 

1° Agricultural Review, XVII (September 1, sia), a 

1% Session Laws of North Carolina (1945), 336. 

1 Session Laws of North Carolina (1945), 335; M. B. Rowe, Acting Fertilizer Executive, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, to the author, August 14, 1950. North Carolina, in fact, permits 
the sale of two specialty grades, one for tobacco and one for plant 

17 Laws, Rules and Regulations Governing the Analysis, Manufacture, "Sale and Inspection 
of Fertilizer, Fertilizer Materials and Cottonseed Meal o the State of Georgia (Atlanta: 
Issued by the Georgia Department of Agriculture, 1942), 9. 
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As the fertilizer industry expands and becomes increasingly 
technical, state regulations necessarily become more detailed and 
involved. Efforts launched to achieve uniformity of regulation 
among the South Atlantic states have thus far failed.'™ Dis- 
similar soil conditions and other factors have prevented agree- 
ment on a model control law either at the national or at the 
state level.'"* 


CONCLUSION 


The fertilizer industry appears to be entering upon a new era 
of expansion and usefulness. The demand for fertilizers, barring 
unforeseen developments, will undoubtedly increase. In spite of 
the shift from cotton to livestock in the South Atlantic states, 
new uses for fertilizers and the demands made by a rapidly in- 
creasing world population upon the food supply in war and peace 
render the increased use of fertilizers inevitable. Guided by the 
experience of experiment stations and state extension agencies, 
farmers will use them more intelligently and, therefore, more 
economically in conjunction with soil-conserving practices calcu- 
lated to restore the fertility of depleted soils and to enhance the 
fertility of productive soils. 


1% See Biennial Report of the North Carolina Department of Agriculture (1938-1940), 18. 
The Association of Fertilizer Control Officials has drawn up a model law to serve as a guide. 

1% The Federal Fertilizer Control Bill introduced by Representative William Lemke of 
South Dakota in 1945 and again in 1946 was successfully opposed by the National Fertilizer 
Association. Commercial Fertilizer, February, 1947, 35. 











FOPS, FRENCHMEN, HIDALGOS, AND AZTECS 


BEING A SURVEY OF THE PROSE FICTION OF J. M. LEGARE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA (1823-1859) 


By CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS 


When a modern specialist of South Carolina literature places 
the name of James Mathewes Legaré at the head of his list of 
“The Carolina Pleiades” but omits that name entirely from his 
list of prose writers,' not even another specialist should be sur- 
prised. For it is as a poet that the obscure Legaré’s slender repu- 
tation stands today, and rightly so. But in the poet’s own time it 
is probable that “they ordered it better,” or at least differently. 
A century ago it is probable that Legaré’s name was much more 
widely known as that of a prose writer. It is to present the va- 
riety of this prose, and to suggest that it was a very representa- 
tive answer to the reading tastes of the day, that the present 
calendar and critique is offered. 

Though Legaré’s only volume of verse, Orta-Undis, and Other 
Poems (Boston, 1848), was far from neglected by the critics, it 
was equally far from being a popular success.? With his prose 
writings, the situation was much better. As we shall see, his name 
was on several occasions linked with those of the contemporary 
paladins in the literary field. His article placement was reason- 
ably wide-ranging, although no more so than is the case with 
his magazine verse subsequent to Orta-Undis; however, prose 
offerings have ever been more generally appreciated by periodical 
readers than verse. From December, 1845, through January, 1864 
—four and a half years after Legaré’s death—sixteen such of- 





1George A. Wauchope, “Literary South Carolina: A Short Account of the Progress of 
Literature and the Principal Writers and Books from 1700 to 1923,” Bulletin of the University 
of South Carolina, No. 133 (December 1, 1923), p. 38. The author’s Carolina Pleiades are 
Legaré, J. Grayson, Catharine G. Poyas, Washington Allston, and William Gilmore Simms 
in that order. All of these writers except Miss Poyas were a generation older than Legaré 
(pronounced “‘luh-gree,”’ as in Simon Legree). 

2 See the present writer's “A Letter from the Muses: The Publication and Critical Recep- 
tion of James M. Legaré’s ‘Orta-Undis, and Other Poems’ (1848),”" North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXVI (October, 1949), 417-438. For a critical reading of the present article in its 
MS. phase, I am deeply indebted to Charles R. Anderson, Chairman, Department of English, 
The Johns Hopkins University, and to Professor Edd W. Parks, Department of English, 
University of Georgia. For a brief over-all sketch of Legaré’s life, see Curtis Carroll Davis, 

Several-Sided James Mathewes Legaré: Poet,” Transactions of the Huguenot Society 
of South Carolina, No. 57 (Charleston, S. C., 1952), 5-12. 
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ferings appear in nine different magazines.* Ten of these pieces 
(and the more ambitious ones) appeared in Northern periodicals: 
Graham’s and Sartain’s in Philadelphia, Harper’s and the Knick- 
erbocker in New York City. Only six of these pieces (several of 
them derogated by their author) appeared in Southern peri- 
odicals: a trio of magazines at Athens, Georgia; the Southern 
Literary Messenger at Richmond; DeBow’s Review at New 
Orleans; and “Simms’ Magazine” at Charleston. Now, these were 
almost entirely the same set of periodicals as were receiving 
Legaré’s poems during these same years. But Legaré’s poems, 
at least those few which have earned him a narrow toehold on 
Parnassus, are all of a piece. Legaré’s prose is as variegated as 
a Charleston yard during Garden Week. 

This prose may without violence be divided into six categories, 
which are generally chronological and will be discussed in the 
following order—(A) western stories: “Going to Texas” and 
the two “Loiterings and Life... ;” (B) humor: “The Inside of 
a Pie;’ (C) historical romance: “A Revolutionary Incident,” 
“Pedro de Padilh” and “Ninety Days;’ (D) adventure romance: 
“Suppositious Reviews” and “A Letter from Campeachy;’” (E) 
domestic sentimentalism: “The New Aria” and “The Lame Girl ;” 
(F) satire: “Story of the Ha-Ha,” “Deux Oies, Vertes,” “Fleur 
de Sillery,” “The Loves of Mary Jones,” and “Cap-and-Bells.” 
Both in its over-all variety and in its particular emphases—for 
example, the tales of adventure or the historical romances—the 
nature of this corpus reveals its creator as a full-blooded, though 
not quite thoroughgoing, romanticist. This statement likewise 
holds true of Legaré’s verse, and it very probably holds true of 
what little we know about his themes in painting. It is also in- 
structive to observe that these sixteen prose items were all writ- 
ten in the decade 1845-1855 (with the most prolific period being 
1850-1851) and that the writer therefore maintained a yearly 
average of a little over one and a half titles. 

Legaré’s interest in mechanical invention had first bestirred 
itself about 1847, was in full swing by 1855, and resulted in his 
formal abandonment of literature by the summer of 1858. His 


% After Legaré’s death William Gilmore Simms wrote to the deceased's father from 
Charleston, July 24, 1849, in part as follows: “P.S. . .. If I mistake not, he was the 
author of one work in prose which was anonymously published.” If Simms is indeed not 
mistaken, then this prose work remains to be identified. 
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last published poem so far discovered appeared in the summer of 
1856. Hence his average of one and a half prose titles per year 
is an entirely respectable cne when we remember that this 
average was sustained by a man who was at the same time pro- 
ducing verse, trying to publish an eclectic magazine on the model 
of Littell’s Living Age, painting landscapes, engaging in scien- 
tific invention, and attempting steadily to stave off the encroach- 


ments of tuberculosis. 

In length, Legaré’s sixteen prose productions vary from a 
sketch filling less than a page to a thirty-two-page novelette of 
ten chapters. In chronology, here is their calendar: 


1845 December “Going to Texas,” Southern and Western 
Monthly Magazine and Review, II (Decem- 
ber, 1845), 396-402. Edited by William Gil- 
more Simms, Charleston, S. C. 

1848 September “A Revolutionary Incident,” Seuthern Liter- 
ary Gazette, I (September 23rd, 1848), 154. 
Edited by William C. Richards, Athens, 
Georgia. 

1849 May “The New Aria: A Tale of Trial and Trust,” 
Richard’s Weekly Gazette, II, No. 3/ Whole 
No. 53 (May 19th, 1849), 1-2; and II, No. 
4/ Whole No. 54 (May 26th, 1849), 1-2. 
Formerly the Southern Literary Gazette; 
edited by William C. Richards, Athens, 
Georgia. A prize-winning tale. 

September “The Inside of a Pie,” Wheler’s Monthly Mag- 
azine, N. S. I (September, 1849), 53-55. 
Edited by Charles L. Wheler, Athens, 
Georgia. 

1850 April “Loiterings and Life on the Prairies of the 
Farthest West,” Graham’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, XXXVI (April, 1850), 239-242. Edited 
by George R. Graham, Philadelphia. 

May “Loiterings and Life on the Great Prairies of 
the West. A Love Story of the Prairies,” 
Graham’s, XXXVI (May, 1850), 320-323. 
July “Story of the Ha-Ha,” Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, XVI (July, 1850), 414-426. Edited 
by John R. Thompson, Richmond, Virginia. 


August- 
December “Pedro de Padilh,” Graham’s, XXXVII (Au- 


gust-December, 1850), 92-97, 144-148, 231- 
236, 305-310, 372-381. 
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August, 
October ; 
1851 January- 
March “Suppositious Reviews,” DeBow’s Review, 1X 
(August-October, 1850), 158-164, 392-397; 
and X (January-March, 1851), 13-20, 162- 
165, 257-265. Edited by J. D. B. DeBow, 
New Orleans. 
January- 


February “Ninety Days,” Graham’s, XXXVIII (Janu- 
ary-February, 1851), 54-61, 78-87. 

March “A Letter from Campeachy, concerning the 
Caribs,” Graham’s, XXXVIII (March, 
1851), 145-151. 





April “Deux Oies, Vertes,” Graham’s, XXXVIII 
(April, 1851) , 304-323. 
August “The Lame Girl,” Sartain’s Union Magazine 


of Literature and Art, IX (August, 1851), 
106-114. Edited by Reynell Coates, M.D., 
Philadelphia. A prize-winning tale. 

1854 October- 

November “Fleur de Sillery,” Knickerbocker Magazine, 
XLIV (October-November, 1854), 390-400, 
494-503. Edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
New York City. 

1855 “The Loves of Mary Jones,” in The Knicker- 
bocker Gallery: A Testimonial to the Editor 
of the Knickerbocker Magazine from Its 
Contributors. . . . (New York: Samuel 
Hueston, 1855), pp. 347-371. 








1863 November- 

1864 January “Cap-and-Bells. A Novel in Ten Chapters,” 
Harpers’s New Monthly Magazine, XXVII 
(November, 1863), 775-785; and XXVIII 
(December, 1863-January, 1864), 36-50, 
184-192. Edited by Alfred H. Guernsey, New 
York City. 





II 


In the calendar given above, no single item is a distinguished 
piece of work. None of it is even especially able writing. But all 
of it is thoroughly entangled in its times. Consider, for example, 
“Going to Texas.” 

In June, 1844, Legaré’s father had been one in a committee of 
Charleston Democrats meeting at the New Theatre and enthusi- 
astically endorsing the Texas-annexation plank in the national 
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platform of the Democratic party.‘ In October, 1844, there was 
presented at the Park Theatre in New York City the first per- 
formance of “a spirited commedietta in one act, entitled ‘Gone to 
Texas,’ founded on the prevailing mania of bankrupts, swind- 
lers, and thieves for emigrating to the land of the Lone Star... .’* 
On March Ist, 1845, the land of the Lone Star was formally 
annexed to the United States; and two months later young J. M. 
Legaré wrote his distinguished fellow townsman, William Gil- 
more Simms, a letter which opened as follows: 


Charleston May 6" 1845 
Dear Sir 
I really regret that indisposition has so long prevented me 
from fulfilling my promise and sending you a prose article or 
two; in fact I have more than once made a beginning and almost 
immediately relinquished the task, so irksome would any em- 
ployment of the sort presently become. I now enclose vou a narra- 
tive rather than a tale, the simplicity, absence of all bewildering 
plots, and homeliness of which, are the only merits I claim; but 
of these who can judge better than yourself ?° 


In all likelihood what Legaré had sent Simms was “Going to 
Texas,” which commences quite in medias res and is, according 
to a footnote to the title, “From an unpublished novel.” Recalling 
the bankrupts whose emigration had partially inspired the 
comedy, “Gone to Texas,” we see that Legaré’s variation on the 
theme is slight indeed. An introductory sentence to the story 
gives its background as follows: 


Paul Jones on his twenty-first birth-day, takes it into his head 
that he cannot do better than emigrate from Louisiana to Texas; 
which he accordingly does, with a wife, wagon and couple of 
negroes: the two first of these are recent acquisitions, the last, 
the surplus remaining after the sale of a sugar estate, and a 
hundred hands, to meet his father’s debts. 


In his description to Simms of what follows this introduction, 
author Legaré was accurate: his fragment from an unpublished 





*For an account of the meeting, which included John D. Legaré, see the Charleston 
Courier, June 8, 1844 (p. 2, ¢. 1-2). 

5 Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New York Stage, from 1750-1860 (New York: T. H. 
Morrell, 1867), II, 431. No author is given for Gone to Texas. That it was not presented 
at Charleston we know from Chap. V, “The ‘New’ Charleston Theatre, 1837-1847. . . ,” in 
William Stanley Hoole, The Ante-Bellum Charleston Theatre (University, Ala.: University 
of Alabama Press, 1946), 38-50. 

* Original in Special Collections, Columbia University Library. The last paragraph from 
this A.L.S. is published in my “A Letter from the Muses,” North Carolina Historical Review, 


XXVI (October, 1949), 421. 
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novel is a simply narrated, persuasively circumstantial account of 
how Paul Jones and his wife—young Mattié of Lucalle Planta- 
tion—penetrate the prairies beyond the Brazos de Dios River 
in search of a home. The only notable episodes are Paul’s blister- 
ing his hands chopping trees, or being frightened by a stampede 
of wild mustangs; for Paul and Mattié are aristocratic tender- 
feet. But after they meet up with the family and person of 
Dodging Rutter, a backwoodsman who knows his way around, all 
comes well. The two families settle down happily on a prairie- 
begirt lake deep in the heart of Texas, and there the narrative 
stops. 

A rather early item in the mass of such stories that began to 
appear from 1848 on,’ “Going to Texas” argured well, in its 
stylistic competence, for young Legaré’s future as a prose writer. 
Nor has the theme even yet exhausted its attraction for Ameri- 
can writers: when in 1937 the late John W. Thomason, Jr., pub- 
lished an historical novel on that theme, he entitled his book 
Gone to Texas. 

Americans in the Forties were emigrating not just to Texas 
but to the Great Plains and Pacific Coast as well. Scores of 
authors were tracking these peregrinations in their prose, and 
Legaré was no exception. His two efforts in this direction, one a 
sketch, the other what may be termed a story, both bear the ear- 
marks of a larger whole, and are probably fragments of another 
unfinished novel. They are also the opening items in their author’s 
felicitous relationship with Graham’s Monthly Magazine at Phila- 
delphia. Graham’s published far more of Legaré’s prose than did 
any other American periodical; and the twelve-month period 
from April to April, 1850-1851, was not only Legaré’s most 
fecund prose period but one that found something by him in 
every issue of Graham’s for that period, except the months June- 
July. Though Legaré’s “Loiterings and Life” effusions were 
probably written later than “Going to Texas,” they are not writ- 
ten as well. Both editor and author were aware of this fact. For 
his part, the author advised a third party that Graham “had the 
courtesy to do me (more than) justice in a notice of the abomin- 
able articles he published by mistake, I counted them so inferior 





7 See Mabel Major, Rebecca W. Smith, and T. M. Pearce, Southwest Heritage: A Literary 
History with Bibliography (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1938), 76. 
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that I could not find it in my conscience to take the payment [7] 
he offered.’’* In his June, 1850, issue, George R. Graham put this 
matter more diplomatically : 


J. M. Legare.—The sketches of Mr. Legare, “Life on the 
Prairies of the Farthest West,” which appeared in the April and 
May numbers, of Graham, were written for us some two years 
since, and are no evidence of the maturity of style, since acquired 
by this elegant writer—ably as they were written. We hope soon 
to lay before our readers a series of articles from his pen,® which 
place Mr. Legare in the front rank of the contributors to Graham. 
South Carolina, with three able writers, Legare, Simms, and 
Godman, is ably represented in “Graham.’’°® 


As of the spring of 1848 the author of “Loiterings and Life on 
the Prairies of the Farthest West” was settled at Aiken, South 
Carolina. No evidence has so far been uncovered to suggest that 
he ever got beyond the Mississippi. But the opening sentence of 
his sketch reads: “In October of forty-six, while on a visit to 
St. Louis, I met a college-mate, Charles G. .. .” 

Charles G. persuades the author, together with his Negro body- 
servant, Jock, to join him and a Canadian trapper, Jean le Louche 
(who speaks only broken English), in a trek by horseback to the 
headwaters of the Missouri River. The chief episode is an ac- 
count of the successes and mishaps encountered by this quartet 
during the course of a buffalo hunt. The author also provides a 
rather circumstantial description of the banks of the Missouri 
and of the prairies; and his employment of such pertinent 
phrases as “jerked beef,” “pemmican,” or “buffalo tongue” sug- 
gests a good reading knowledge of conditions in the Plains area. 
The sketch ends in a tone suggestive of continuation later; but 
the next installment bears the subtitle, “A Love Story of the 
Prairies,” and is laid in time about 1820. Whereas the earlier 
sketch had been first-person in narration, this one is told mostly 





®A marginal scribbling in a letter from Legaré to John R. Thompson, Aiken, South 
Carolina, May 22, 1850 (M.S. in the Anthony Collection, Manuscript Division, New 
York Public Library). The first paragraph from this A.L.S. is published in my “Poet, 
Painter, and Inventor: Some Letters by James Mathewes Legaré, 1823-1859," North Carolina 
Historical Review, XXI (July, 1944), 228-229. 

* Probably the novelette, “Pedro de Padilh” (see calendar to the present article). 

0 “‘Editor’s Table,” Graham's Magazine, XXXVI (June, 1850), 418. On the obscure Godman 
(1822-1853), newspaper editor and sea-story writer, son of the Maryland physician-author, 
John D. Godman, see Chariton H. Wells, M.D., “Stewart Adair Godman,” Graham's, XL 
(May, 1852), 464-467; and the obituary in the Laurensville, S. C., Herald, July 22, 1853 (p. 2, 
ce. 3). Since Godman resided for some months in Charleston, ca. 1842-1843, he may have 
known Legaré. He undoubtedly knew Legaré’s father, John D. Legaré, since the two were 
fellow commissioners in charge of supervision of the South Carolina entries at the New 
York World’s Fair, 1853-1854. See the Charleston Courier, June 28, 1853 (p. 2, ¢. 3). 
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in the third person. It is a badly constructed story about the main 
incidents in the life of a great Indian chief, Ta-His-Ka (“White 
Buffalo”), and of his struggle to retain by him his young wife, 
Ka-Morse. This superhumanly strong chieftain, who is desired 
by several tribes as their leader, is quite the Noble Savage and 
of semi-divine origin. He had been discovered as an infant by 
some Sioux on the open prairie near the Teton River, “wrapped 
in a white buffalo-robe, a string of grisly-bear’s teeth around his 
neck, and an eagle-feather™ in his little clenched hand—all un- 
mistakable evidences of exalted birth.” Ta-His-Ka’s cleverest act 
is the rescue of his squaw and papoose from a prairie fire by the 
expedient of killing his horse and stuffing them into its skin for 
protection from the flames. This episode is related in the first 
person by trapper Jean, who reappears long enough to tell it in 
local-color dialect that is good enough to stand a footnote ex- 
cerpt.!? 

This crude story reveals not only Legaré’s continuing aware- 
ness of French elements on the frontier, which he had exhibited 
through the character of Mattié in “Going to Texas,” but also his 
knowledge of Indian phrases and an apparent familiarity with 
the geographical disposition of such tribes as the Sioux, the 
Shoshones, the Pawnees, and the Chippewas. In all this, one 
wonders if the young South Carolinian had been stimulated by 
Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail? Like “Loiterings and 
Life,”’ Parkman’s now famous book—which was serialized in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine from February, 1847, through Febru- 
ary, 1849—opens in St. Louis in 1846. Like Legaré, Parkman 
announces that he is taking his trip for amusement with a young 
friend. Where Legaré describes the Missouri, so does Parkman. 
Legaré’s comic Canadian, Jean, is matched by Parkman’s funny- 
man, the Canadian muleteer, Delorier, who also speaks in broken 
English. And Parkman’s descriptions of buffalo hunts in the 
October and December, 1848, issues of the Knickerbocker are 





11 “Indeed, the Indians generally consider the feathers of the eagle possessed of occult and 
sovereign virtues.”” Washington Irving, Chap. XIV, A Tour on the Prairies (1835, in The 
Crayon Miscellany, The Works of Washington Irving, Author's Revised Edition (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1883), IV, 83. 

2 “Presently, I look behind—ah, miséricorde! de grass was carry by de win’ en avant, all 
in de blaze, and w’ere it fall, it was one new fire immédiatement! Den I say to myself, Ah, 
Jean Moreau, mon brave, you will be roast alive, and dere 1s no help for it—and de beautiful 
skins will be lest in dis dam fire! mais, at de word, something say, not loud out, but 
softly—‘Quelle sottise! why you not pray, ch? better dan curse!" Eh bien, good, I say— I will 
pray! Mais, I have not any prayera!”’ [“. . A Leve Story of the Prairies,” Graham's, 
XXXVI (May, 1850), 321-322]. 
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quite similar to Legaré’s. Now, it is probable that many, many 
travel books about the West (including Washington Irving’s A 
Tour on the Prairies) provided this authentically interesting 
material as staple elements in their narrative. But still, one 
wonders. For Legaré read the Knickerbocker Magazine with 
attention. This we know from his description of it in the summer 
of 1849—only a few months after the conclusion of The Oregon 
Trail—as “the best journal in the country... .”’® 

He held the opposite opinion of some of the Southern periodi- 
cals published in his immediate neighborhood. Listen to what he 
tells editor Thompson of the Southern Literary Messenger: 


By the way, you must not suppose I have any connection with 
every petty “Georgia paper” which cites my name. It would be 
churlish to refuse their request at the beginning, and after a con- 
tribution of old rubbish once or twice (which however I believe 
does me no little hurt as an author, or would if the circulation of 
the above was not so limited) I slip off without disturbance." 


Presumably Charles Wheler’s monthly at Athens, Georgia, was 
just such a petty paper. To its September, 1849, issue Legaré 
contributed the one basically humorous article in his entire prose 
output, “The Inside of a Pie.” Though not rubbish, this is a slight 
affair indeed; and what is worse, it is not humorous. It concerns 
a vain school boy, Tommy, who, with much fanfare and followed 
by a parcel of bird dogs and Negro youngsters, goes out hunting 
but succeeds in bagging only a single robin. Since Legaré remarks 
that Tommy’s aimless blunderbussing is proof “that powder and 
lead are sometimes otherwise employed among us than in duel- 
ling,” it may be there is an ulterior intent on the author’s part of 
condemning such thoughtless slaughter of bird life. Longfellow, 
years later, would make this intent explicit in “The Birds of 
Killingworth.” Legaré’s intent, whatever it is, remains ulterior. 

The South Carolinian’s three ventures into historical fiction— 
“A Revolutionary Incident,” “Pedro de Padilh,” and “Ninety 
Days”— appeared in the years 1848-1851. The earliest of the 
three was published in another of those “petty Georgia papers,” 





* Legaré to Evert Duyckinck, from Aiken, July 5th, 1849. See my “Poet, Painter, and 
Inventor,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXI (July, 1944), 222. The Oregon Trail 
is best read in the edition by Mason Wade (New York: The Heritage Press, [19438)}). 

™ Legaré to John R. Thompson, from Aiken, November 13th, 1849. See my “Poet, Painter, 
and Inventor,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXI (July, 1944), 225. 
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William C. Richards’ Southern Literary Gazette. The historical 
sketch which Legaré entitled “A Revoluntionary Incident” bore 
not only a typical titie but exhibited a familiar literary motiva- 
tion. Articles of this kind had been appearing at Charleston from 
early in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.’® The moti- 
vation was the growing desire for a “national” literature in 
America. Accordingly, many a writer, famous or obscure, sought 
by cultivating this fashion to add his faggot to the stock pile of 
anecdote. Legaré’s father, John D. Legaré, had made it a point in 
one of the issues of his agricultural periodical, the Southern 
Cabinet, to “respectfully solicit from our friends, all the tra- 
ditionary accounts relating to those interesting times. There are 
many which are known perhaps to but few, which ought to be 
preserved and made known more widely. We wish as much as in 
our power to preserve every thing relating to our Revolution 
from oblivion. . . .”"* It was in this spirit, as the century advanc- 
ed, that whenever a veteran of the Continental Line passed away, 
newspapers invariably gave him a bigger-than-average obituary 
(today quite valuable genealogically) and captioned the piece, 
“Another Revolutionary Hero Gone!” It was in this spirit, too, 
that young Legaré chose to perpetuate one of the “legends trans- 
mitted by word of mouth” about the partisan warfare in the 
Carolinas. “Among the many related to me during my childhood,” 
he recalled, “one remains vividly stamped on my memory—the 
heroine of which was a great grandmother and the scene of 
action an estate (Yona,)'? in Christ Church Parish. The proper 
names, however, I have suppressed.”’ Christ Church Parish lies 
across Charleston Harbor to the east of the city proper; and one 
of the names Legaré suppressed was probably that of his paternal 
great grandmother, Ann White Legaré (d. 1796), wife of the 





% According to Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., “Charleston Periodicals, 1795-1860: A Study in 


Literary Influences. . . ,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of English, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library (Chapel Hill, 1936), 200-201. 
% Southern Cabinet, I (June, 1840), notice inside back cover. Heartily endorsing this plea 


is editor J. N. Cardozo in an editorial in his Charleston daily, the Southern Patriot, July 
11, 1840 (p. 2, ce. 2). 

17T have been unable to find any data on this estate. In the resort region of Habersham 
County, north Georgia, is thirty-one-hundred-foot Mt. Yonah (sic), whose steep outlines were 
much admired by the local writers of Legaré’s day. Since Legaré’s own poems, “Tallulah” 
and “Toccoa,” celebrate the nearby waterfalls of those names, he had undoubtedly visited 
the region more than once. Mt. Yonah is supposed to have been a Cherokee hunting ground 
and to mean “bear” (the animal) in that language. In Christ Church Parish since 1704 
has been Youghal (“yaw!l”) Plantation, now owned by Ferdinand Gregorie, whose family 
is only the third to possess it. A portion of Youghal—now known as Yough Hall and owned 
by Mrs. M. B. Auld—was cut off years ago and has had several owners, one of whom may 
have been a Legaré; but this remains to be verified. 
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planter, Isaac Legaré (1735-1788) .'* “A Revolutionary Incident” 
describes how the Tories under the notorious British officer, Sir 
Banastre Tarleton, had killed a nephew of the mistress of Yona 
Hall when said nephew was at the Hall delivering a message from 
her husband. Her husband, one of Marion’s men,'* was in the 
nearby swamps; and the nephew’s murder is handsomely avenged 
when a group of patriots under Marion abruptly appear and slay 
all but two of the Tories. General Marion is only a name here, and 
“A Revolutionary Incident” only a fragment of reminiscence. 

In “Ninety Days,” Legaré tried his hand at straight historical 
fiction. What resulted was a story about the progress of the love 
of two young persons set against the background of the progress 
of the siege of Charleston (March-May, 1780). During the black- 
est year of the Revolution for patriots, the British and Hessian 
units under Sir Henry Clinton won the city when Major General 
Benjamin Lincoln surrendered it and his troops in what is per- 
haps the most calamitous single defeat ever suffered by American 
forces of Army size. Local color is continuously but unobtrusively 
present throughout the tale. Legaré speaks, for example, of “that 
extraordinary instance of American architecture, the Circular 
church.””° And when he alludes to the wild ringing of St. 
Michael’s bells at the approach of the British, he interjects: “The 
writer of this has, time and again, heard these identical chimes 
play Yankee Doodle [!], and such national melodies on Fourths 
of July and other grand occasions... .”” But his chief concern is 
to maintain the suspense felt by the heroine, pretty sixteen-year- 
old Nelly Harden, for our hero, Ensign George Wynn, who is 
assigned to one of the militia regiments in the defending garrison. 
(Though George loses an arm during the fall of the city, he 
eventually goes on to glory at Eutaw Springs and becomes a 
Lieutenant Colonel.) “Ninety Days” moves pretty well, and if the 
story line is almost non-existent, what there is of it is not over- 

% The Christ Church Parish register, and certain other related MSS., are extant and in 
possession of the current Senior Warden, J. Oswald Freeman, Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina. 
Two of these related MSS. have information on an Isaac Legaré who is very probably 
identical with the poet’s great grandfather. One MS., dated 1769 and headed, “Poor Rate in 
Christ Church Parish,” taxes Isaac Legaré the sum of three pounds, two shillings, sixpence 
on the basis of owning 1,400 acres of land and 36 slaves. The other MS., covering the period 
October 8th, 1771-February 9th, 1773, and headed, “Account of Poor Tax received by John 
Sandford Dart, one of the Church Wardens for Christ Church Parish,” taxes Isaac Legaré 
the sum of four pounds, two shillings, sixpence in both years 1771-1772. (For forwarding 
me these MSS. for examination I am deeply grateful to Mr. Freeman.) 

It is perhaps worth noting that no Legaré name occurs in William W. Boddie, comp., 
Marion's Men: A List of Twenty-Five Hundred (Charleston: [for the author], 1938). 


*® Nickname for the Independent Congregational Church, in the graveyard of which several 
Legarés lie buried, including Isaac Legaré (see n. 18, above), the poet’s great grandfather. 
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whelmed by its background. A hovering atmosphere of gentle 
satire and quiet humor pervades this prose. For laughs Legaré 
provides the fat and fearful Miss Clorinda and the lying old 
Negro, Coal, typically proud of belonging to the Wynn family of 
Meeting Street (“fus blood, sar”). In sum, “Ninety Days’ is 
competent fiction for its time. It is probable, however, that 
Legaré did not regard it as a great accomplishment. With “Pedro 
de Padilh,” things were different. 

Two historical romances by Legaré’s fellow townsman, William 
Gilmore Simms, Pelayo (1838) and its sequel, Count Julian 
(1845), were laid in mediaeval Spain. Simms’ and Legaré’s com- 
mon milieu, the city of Charleston itself, was by the year 1800 the 
home of the largest and most cultivated community of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews in America, a community which had been 
publishing Spanish titles from the early days of the nineteenth 
century.”! Whether any or all of these facts stimulated Legaré 
to the composition of an historical romance laid in the Spain of 
1583 we do not know. We do know that by the late summer of 
1849 he was engrossed in plans for an historical project of such 
range that for its completion he needed a patron. So out of the 
blue he wrote on the matter to the ex-Governor of, and future 
Senator from, South Carolina, James Henry Hammond. Ham- 
mond’s home was the plantation of “Silver Bluff’’ on Beach 
Island in the Savannah River south of Augusta, Georgia, not far 
from Aiken, South Carolina. In his second letter Legaré asked 
for a meeting that he might lay before Hammond “all my literary 
plans, and also relate much that may interest you in connection 
with the Oykarza [7] MS... .”22 Now, Hammond, like most 
owners of large plantations, was hard up for cash, but after 
reading what Legaré had sent him he advised Simms privately 
that the young author’s “clear style & care in details might tell” 
in such an historical project, “though there will be nothing pro- 
found or brilliant.”** He accordingly “agreed to advance him 
funds to visit Cambridge next summer & look for materials in that 





*1 See James F. Shearer, “French and Spanish Works Printed in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, XXXIV (Second Quarter, 1940), 
137-170. For background see Charles Reznikoff, The Jews of Charleston: A History of an 
American Jewish Community (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1950). 

22 Legaré at Aiken to Hammond at Silverton, S. C., September 6, [1849]. This and all 
succeeding MS. letters between Legaré and Hammond, and Hammond and W. G. Simms, are 
in the James H. Hammond Papers, vol. XVI, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
ae Hammond at “Silver Bluff,” Silverton, S. C., to W. G. Simms at Charleston, September 

, 1849, 
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library. Some $200. I could not do less, if I did any thing, & this 
will enable him to accomplish his work, if he can live in the mean 
time. I took care not to obligate myself further & hinted that he 
might not find a publisher.”** Apparently the publisher was never 
found or, more likely, the project never completed. But out of its 
stimulus came, we may safely infer, Legaré’s most ambitious 
attempt at prose fiction, “Pedro de Padilh.” 

“T should have sajd elsewhere,” Legaré wrote John R. Thomp- 
son, “the Spanish tale will be by no means a short one.”* It is 
not: it is almost his second longest venture. Though it finally 
appeared in Graham’s, it had been originally intended for Thomp- 
son’s Southern Literary Messenger, and in corresponding with 
Thompson in mid-May 1850 about the story, Legaré expatiated 
as follows: 


The foundation upon which the present romance rests, has 
scarce a parallel in the episodical history of any country; it is the 
conquest of Tercera by the Spanish armament (in Philip 2nd’s 
time), while Com. De Chaste by order of Catherine de M[edici], 
assisted the knavish Portuguese in holding the Island: my hero 
is one of the most prominent officers of the Marquis of Santa- 
Cruz, and I have altered but one letter—Pedro de Padilh.** 


This was the second, successful Spanish expedition of May, 1583, 
in which a Franco-Portuguese alliance under the French com- 
mander, Aymar de Chaste, succumbed to the onslaught of the 
Spanish forces of the Marquis of Santa-Cruz, as the result of 
which the Azores passed into possession of Philip II’s expanding 
empire.?’ Legaré, quite properly, is little concerned with the moil 
of European Machtpolitik. His professed concern is to spin a 
“realistic” historical romance. Like Simms’ Pelayo and Count 
Julian, however, the result is not convincing. 

It is true that Legaré purposely makes his hero ungainly—he 
is seven feet tall and not handsome—and his villain attractive. 
And he makes special mention of the brutality inevitably inherent 
in warfare despite the American pacifist, Elihu Burritt’s, efforts 


% Hammond at “Silver Bluff” to Simms at Charleston, October 28, 1849. 

% Postscript in Legaré to John R. Thompson, from Aiken, May 22, 1850. The first half 
of this letter has been published in my “Poet, Painter, and Inventor,”’ North Carolina Hise- 
torical Review, XXI (July, 1944), 228-229. 

* Legaré to John R. Thompson, from Aiken, May 16, 1850. Partially published in my 
“Poet, Painter, and Inventor,” North Carolina Historical Review, XXI (July, 1944), 228. 

27 See Robert B. Merriam, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the 
New, IV (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), 396-397. In the standard modern treatment of 
its subject, C. Fernandez Duro, La Conquista de las Azores en 1583 (Madrid, 1886), are to 
be found several references to Pedro de Padilla [sic], Captain-General of Oran, Knight of 
the Order of Saint James, and one of the Marquis of Santa-Cruz’s principal subordinates. 
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to show the contrary.** But this is about as far as we get along 
the road to realism before we wend our way into the garden lane 
of a conventional romance. The titular hero, a minor nobleman 
who does not figure greatly in the narrative, is compact of “fine 
eyes and gentleness” and is described by an admiring colleague 

s “ ‘the very mirror of Spanish chivalry.’”’ (The real Pedro de 
Padilla [sic], an eminent soldier, was apparently not identical 
with a contemporary of the same name, a well-known pastoral 
poet and friend of Cervantes, on whom Legaré could have found 
several references in Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature.) *® 
The villain, young Hilo de Ladron, and his freebooting crony, a 
Walloon captain named Wolfgang Carlo, are painted just as 
black as our hero is white. And though Legaré assures us that 
he will have no sentimental heroine and that his own Dojia Viola, 
de Ladron’s fiancée, “was brimfull of character,” neither she nor 
Donia Hermosa, wife of de Padilh, have any detectable amount 
of it. Against the background of the island of Tercera—about 
which Legaré seems to possess enough reading knowledge for 
persuasive local color—the story plays itself out along the tradi- 
tional lines of coincidence, villainy, sudden death, and last- 
minute disclosures. 

“Pedro de Padilh,” with which we conclude our survey of 
Legaré’s historical fiction, is studded with elementary Spanish 
words and phrases and Spanish “atmosphere” in general. So, too, 
with appropriate variations, are Legaré’s attempts at adventure- 
story writing in 1850-1851: “Suppositious Reviews” and “A Let- 
ter from Campeachy.”’ The Charleston barrister, James L. Peti- 
gru, in whose offices Legaré (like three other local poets, Augustin 
Louis Taveau, Paul H. Hayne, and Henry Timrod) read law for 
a twelve month, was especially fond of Spanish literature 
and impressed its worth on his own child as “the stateliest 
daughter of the common parent of them all.’°° At St. Mary’s 





%In this connection Legaré, who is undoubtedly alluding to his native State, speaks of 
“those military young men who are suffered by their employers to sport moustachios in their 
shops and counting-houses, and whose chief motive for advocating, in strong language, a 
dissolution of the Union, is supposed to lie in = admirable opportunity to be afforded of 
winning undying laurels in civil warfare. . “Pedro de Padilh,”” Graham's, XXXVII 
[October, 1850], 234. For background, see Harold s. Schultz, Nationalism and Sectionaliam 
in South Carolina, 1852-1860: A Study of the Movement for Southern Independence (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1950). 

2® George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (New York: Harper & Bros., 1849), III, 12. 
Washington Irving had been aware of this poet as early as 1825. See Stanley T. Williams, 
The Life of Washington Irving (New York: Oxford University Press, 1935), I, 465-466. 
See tn J. Grayson, James Louis Petigru: A Biographical Sketch (New York: Harper & 

ros., 1866), 106. 
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College, Baltimore, where he studied for a year, young Legaré 
may have been led to the same opinion; for when he left St. 
Mary’s in July, 1843, he took with him from the Commencement 
exercises two premiums in Spanish, one for composition and 
one for diligence. Moreover, several of his fellow students there 
were natives of Latin America—for example, Manuel Navarrete 
from Mexico, Mateo Sobrino from Yucatan, and José Fabré from 
San Jago de Cuba.*! Against this background it is not too sur- 
prising to find that Legaré’s pair of adventure stories are both 
laid in Central America. “Suppositious Reviews” has middle 
Guatemala as its locale, while “A Letter from Campeachy” (now 
usually spelled Campeche, a seaport of the Yucatan peninsula on 
the Gulf of Mexico) is laid in British Honduras. But aside from 
early schoolboy associations there were literary currents in 
Legaré’s own home State which could have turned his awareness 
of Spanish America into a continuing thing. 

As early as 1839 the unstoppable Simms had perpetrated an 
historical romance about Balboa called The Damsel of Darien. In 
1844 a Charleston physician, Dr. J. G. F. Wiirdemann,** had 
produced his Notes on Cuba which, though published at Boston, 
must have been widely read in Charleston, for the city had some- 
thing of a Caribbean orientation. The local newspapers, the 
Mercury and the Courier, both gave good coverage to that area 
in general and to Cuba in particular, where many an ailing Caro- 
linian rested his bones during the winter months. When the 
Massachusetts poetess, Maria G. Brooks, died at Matanzas, Cuba, 
in November, 1845, it was only natural that Legaré’s future cor- 
respondent, the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, who was visiting in 
Charleston at the moment, should send an interesting reminis- 
cence of her to the Cowrier.** Elsewhere in the State, the one-time 
U. S. Congressman and Minister to Mexico, Waddy Thompson 





® These names have been selected at random from the MS. volume bearing the title, “St. 
Mary’s College Students Alph[abetical] List,” filed in the vault of St. Mary’s Seminary 
(Roman Catholic), Baltimore. A published list of students, not always impeccable, is to be 
found in the Memorial Volume of the Centenary of St. Mary’s Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
Baltimore, Md. (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1891); Legaré’s name occurs here on 
p. 140. 

82 The untimely death at sea of this obscure man is the subject of a news article in the 
Charleston Courier, May 7, 1849 (p. 2, c. 3). The sports writer and legislator of Beaufort, 
William Elliott, contributed a series of five travel articles on Cuba to the Charleston monthly, 
Russell’s Magazine, October, 1857, et passim. 

*% R.W.G., “Maria Brooks,” Courier, December 29, 1845 (p. 2, c. 3). That this article 
is by Griswold is my assumption, since Griswold knew Mrs. Brooks and included some of 
her verses in his The Female Poets of America (1849). For an able biographical sketch of 
this authoress by Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott see the Dictionary of American Biography, 


III, 81-82. 
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of Pickensville, published his Recollections of Mexico in 1846; and 
up at Boston in 1849 a Charleston student at the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, William Henry Hurlbut—who had reviewed 
Legaré’s verse volume, Orta-Undis, the year before—published 
in the North American Review a critical survey of various Latin- 
American poets which has recently been called “one of the most 
important contributions of the century” in fostering American 
awareness of that part of the Western Hemisphere.** That young 
Legaré’s two adventure stories, a year later, added anything to 
this fostering spirit is much to be doubted. But there is no doubt 
at all that two travel books by John Lloyd Stephens were doing 
so, and this earlier pair of works contributed to the appearance 
of Legaré’s later pair, or at least to the more ambitious of the 
two: its author’s second longest prose production, “Suppositious 
Reviews.” Stephens’ volumes were the Incidents of Travel in 
Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (1841), which went 
through twelve editions in three months (and has been reprinted 
as recently as 1949), and its successor, Jncidents of Travel in 
Yucatan (1843), which was reprinted on the average of every 
two years until the Civil War.* 

Stephens and his friend, the English architect, Frederick 
Catherwood, had explored Central America and Yucatan in 1839- 
1840 and again in 1841-1842. Though local revolutions were 
breaking out nearly every hour on the hour, causing them much 
annoyance and some danger, serious trouble from savage aborigi- 
nal tribes was the last thing they met. Yet Stephens, by several 
remarks in his resultant travel volumes, had sown the seeds of 
glamorous adventure. In general, he affirmed that “throughout 
this land of sepulchred cities the genius of romance sits en- 
throned.”’** In particular, he reported how a Dominican cura at 
Santa Cruz del Quiche in Guatemala had told him of climbing to 
the naked summit of the cordillera, of there looking out “‘over an 
immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
pinstronees Cemausin, Eh (UGAl, tab. Vor a webentie caeitenent af tp echdeah, oth aummnies 
prior to 1860." Hispania, XXIII (December, 1940), 301-318. ‘The frst novel with Mexican 
— 5 8 ee declared to be the Rev. Timothy Flint’s Francis 
he hast Ghee of Cranes demntep and Feomte Claas Gaemaa of Okieae tee, 
oon tain Ue feteed L. Yoskaase Gee Grane Th. it Gene Wanted fon 


1949, two vols.). 
“ Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (New York: Harper & Bros., 1848), II, 231. 
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[seeing] at a great distance a large city spread over a great space, 
and with turrets white and glittering in the sun.” Its inhabitants, 
said the cura, reportedly spoke the ancient Maya language. “One 
look at that city,” Stephens mused, “was worth ten years of an 
everyday life. If he is right, a place is left where Indians and an 
Indian city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them; there are 
living men who can solve the mystery that hangs over the ruined 
cities of America. . . .” Stephens himself had no time to search 
for this Arabian Nights metropolis. But he added: “Two young 
men, of good constitution . . . might succeed.’*’ Such suggestions 
are calculated to warm the veins of any red-blooded romancer. 
(In 1895 Rider Haggard would publish an adventure story about 
the “lost” Maya called The Heart of the World, and in 1951 the 
American travelers Dana and Ginger Lamb would produce their 
Quest for the Lost City.) To penetrate this never-never land, 
repopulate its dead cities with live savages, and have these 
savages give the white explorers a hot time of it was an idea that 
occurred, in due course, to a resident of South Carolina. 

By August, 1849, the idea was embodied in an adventure story 
and submitted to James Henry Hammond at the same time that 
its author was asking Hammond for aid on the historical project 
already discussed. If “Suppositious Reviews,” in this draft state, 
at all resembled the subsequently published story, then Legaré’s 
aim at a pleasant hoax was successful. For Hammond took its 
provenience so literally that he began to think of it in terms of a 
“forgery” and of its author as a “sharper.”’ Noting the Stephens 
connection, but not trusting his own literary judgment, he secret- 
ly sent the manuscript on to Simms for advice as to whether to 
subsidize it or not. “I hardly know what to say of the novel,” he 
confessed to Simms. 


It is a strange story & very ingenious. The style is simple & clear, 
in imitation of De Foe, but wholly wanting in his verve & without 
any trace of his tender touches & profound reflection. True to 
what I fear are his instincts it is a regular imposture. ... He 
never rises or lifts you above the deadest level, though his ad- 
ventures are miraculous & tragical enough. The whole merit[?] 
is a clear style—with much of foreign idioms—& ingenious 





% Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1841), II, 195-197. For an authoritative treatment, see Sylvanus G. 
Morley, The Ancient Maya (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1946); and for spectacular 
recent discoveries the article, ““Pyramid’s Secret,” Life, XXXIV (27 April 1953), 70 ff. 
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descriptions, & his travels if true would appear to be those of the 
commonest sort of man—a vagabond adventurer with no educa- 
tion above that of a pedlar, sailor or soldier. You have read 
Locke’s discoveries in the moon. These are very similar but more 
tedious. You feel no more sympathy with his people than with 
Locke’s.** Now how will all this do? If true, the interest felt in 
the discoveries would make it run well. But being an imposture 
will it not fall at once into contempt below even a hiss? I fear so. 
I hate imposture of all kinds, & I should really scruple at having 
any hand in bringing this thing out. Is this fastidiousness? You 
know better than I do, what is allowable in literature.*® 


Though Simms offered Hammond his aid in peddling the manu- 
script, he also offered opinions on the characters of Legaré and 
of his father, John D. Legaré, which were so disparaging that 
by mid-October Hammond could inform him: “I returned Le- 
garé’s MMS. & condemned it. He was greatly hurt & I equally so 
to have had any thing to do with it.’ 

No such scruples afflicted the southern journalist, James D. B. 
DeBow, a former fellow student of Legaré’s at the College of 
Charleston. Having decided to include other than purely com- 
mercial articles in his well-known Review, DeBow, during the 
first part of 1850, wrote Legaré to submit something of the sort.’ 
What was submitted and published was “Suppositious Reviews.” 
Meanwhile John Lloyd Stephens’ travel books had caught the eye 
of someone besides Legaré: that High Lama of humbuggery, 
Phineas Taylor Barnum. The triangular result of all this forms 
an intriguing example of literary influence and/or coincidence. 
In order to promote his latest human curiosities, Barnum got out 
an illustrated Memoir of an Eventful Expedition in Central 
America; resulting in the Discovery of Two Remarkable Aztec 
Children, . . . Described by John L. Stevens [sic], Esq... .* 


% These three sentences about Locke ate written along the left-hand margin of the first 
page of the MS. letter cited in the note next below. On Richard A. Locke’s “The Moon- 
Hoax,” published in the New York Sun in 1835, see Marjorie H. Nicolson, Voyage to the 
Moon (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), 241-242. 

*® Hammond at “Silver Bluff’ to Simms at Charleston, September 20, 1849. 

“Simms at Charleston to Hammond at “Silver Bluff,” October 17, 1849; Hammond at 
“Silver Bluff” to Simms at Charleston, October 12, 1849. Fragments of the MSS. cited 
in this and footnote 39 have now been printed in The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, 
ed. Mary C. Simms Oliphant et al. (Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 
1952-in process), II, 563-564 and n. 

“1 See reference to DeBow’s letter within letter cited in n. 25 above. 

“ This pamphlet, copies of which are in the Library of Congress, is ascribed to Barnum 
by Victor W. von Hagen, Maya Explorer, pp. 140-141. In an advertisement, s.v. “Amuse- 
ments,” New York Herald, September 9th-lith, 1850, there was announced: “The 
wonderful Indian dwarfs, that have just arrived from Central America .. . being much 
smaller in stature than the renowned “Tom Thumb.’ . . . They will be exhibited for a short 
time, previous to their departure for the South, at the Minerva Rooms, no. 46 Broadway. 
Will open on Wednesday, September 11, 1850. . . ."" Whether these dwarfs are identical with 
Barnum’s Aztec Children is conjectural. For uncovering and forwarding me this notice I 
am much indebted to Dorothy C. Barck, librarian of the New-York Historical Society. 
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This thirty-five page pamphlet was released in New York City 
some time during 1850—perhaps by October—went through 
several printings, and was translated into French. “Suppositious 
Reviews” began to appear in DeBow’s Review in August, 1850, 
and carried through March, 1851. The plot similarities between 
it and Barnum’s pamphlet, and certain special details they share 
in common with Stephens’ 1841 travel book, are too close to be 
ignored. 

In both Legaré’s and Barnum’s stories the protagonists— 
reminiscent of the historical figures of Stephens and Catherwood 
—are a pair of young white adventurers. Barnum’s explorers 
are a Baltimorean of Spanish descent and a Canadian civil engi- 
neer; Legaré’s are a young Englishman named Eustace and a 
young Spaniard, Don Lucas. Barnum’s pamphlet is an alleged 
translation of the journal of Pedro Velasquez, an accompanier 
of the two North Americans. Legaré’s story “is designed to pre- 
sent a version of the blue-covered, unbound volume, lying on my 
table, in a somewhat more condensed shape than the unpractised 
author gives.” This volume is J. L. Eustaquio’s Tierra de Guerra. 
Viages muy peligros y instructivos (Havana, Cuba: des Conocido 
y Nadie, 1850). In both works the explorers are told by a local 
cura at Santa Cruz of the existence of an undiscovered ancient 
city in the interior, beyond the sierra. In both works the padre 
has himself descried this city from the top of the sierra, where 
he glimpses its white buildings afar off in a mountain-begirt 
plain. In both works the explorers are captured by the aborigines 
when they at last penetrate to the mysterious metropolis. Though 
Barnum’s Pedro Velasquez manages to escape, and lives to write 
his journal, the two North Americans are both slain by the Maya, 
one in sacrifice by the priests on the high altar of the sun. In 
Legaré’s version, Don Lucas is sacrificed this way, too; but 
whereas Barnum merely reports from “offstage” his account of 
the sacrifice, Legaré is gruesomely detailed and follows Stephen’s 
description of ancient sacrificial customs so circumstantially that 
at one point both use the same adjective.** Again, Stephens had 





4 See Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America. . . . (New York, 1841), II, 184-185, 


with illustrations; and Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (New York, 1843), I, 317-318, 
wherein he describes the victim's excised heart as “reeking,”’ an adjective Legaré also uses 
in “Suppositious Reviews,” DeBow'’s X (February, 1851), 165. Legaré’s description of a 
huge idol in DeBow’s, X (January, 1851), 14, could have been adapted from any number 
of such in Stephens’ two works. Legaré’s usage of such Indian words as Kue (“‘divinity’’) 
or ka (‘fire’) and his spelling of such proper nouns as Balize, Campeachy, etc., are 
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informed his readers that the district of Vera Paz was “once 
called the Tierra de Guerra, or land of war, from the warlike 
character of its aboriginal inhabitants.’’** Between Legaré and 
Barnum, however, there is a fundamental difference in approach. 
Barnum’s intent was to deceive: he wanted people to read his 
pamphlet and then pay to see his Remarkable Aztec Children. 
(Many people did, including Washington Irving, who pronounced 
them most remarkable indeed.) ** Legaré, on the other hand, and 
James H. Hammond notwithstanding, had no wish to deceive 
anybody, at least not blatantly. From the outset he confessed that 
it was no concern of his whether Tierra de Guerra “is what it 
purports to be, an exploring expedition ... or a curious ro- 
mance. .. .” And the final giveaway lies in the name of the 
Havana publishing firm, des Conocido y Nadie: this may be 
translated as the publishing firm of Unknown & Nobody. 
Barnum’s pamphlet is of course hackwork. Legaré’s rather 
disjointed affair is little better. Owing to an utter lack of charac- 
terization, this adventure story reads more like the swollen 
scenario for such a story than the story itself. “A Letter from 
Campeachy” is more of the same. Laid in Honduras—a land 
which provided the stimulus and some of the locale for the first 
book by another Southern author, O. Henry’s Cabbages and Kings 
(1904)—this tale may have been suggested by an incident in 
Stephens.** But the State of Campeachy had had a revolt as 
recently as 1847, and Legaré’s story takes the form of an epistle 
to the letter-writer’s friend, Hal, assuring Hal that he has not 
really been slain by the savage Caribs “when the late Indian in- 
surrection broke out.”’ However, he and his native servant, Hacal, 
had had a bad enough time of it. The letter-writer himself was 
stung in the temple by a tarantula, made delirious with jungle 





identical with Stephens’. Legaré’s reference in “Suppositious Reviews,” DeBow'’s X 
(February, 1851), 162, to the inhuman silences of South American forests could have been 


inspired by Stephens, Jncidents of Travel in Central America. .. . (New York, 1841), I, 103. 
“ Stephens, incidents of travel in Central America. . . , II, 194. Barnum’s anonymous 
Memoir of an Eventful Expedition in Central America. ... (New York: J. W. Bell, 1850), 


pp. 6-7, cites and quotes from this Stephens volume, pp. II, 193-196; but the quotation is a 
condensed one that omits mention of Tierra de Guerra. Hence Legaré must have had re- 
course to the original reference in Stephens. 

* Irving’s reaction at Washington, D. C., to the Aztec Children is quoted by the Charleston 
Courier, April 14th, 1853 (p. 2, c. 2), during its account of the Children’s exhibition at 
Charleston. 

“6 See the account of the young Irishman, William Beanham, who had sojourned among 
the Caribs for nearly a year, as reported by Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central 
America. . . . Il, 292-294. Before he struck off into the interior, Beanham was warned by 
friends that the Caribs “ ‘will either make a god of you and keep you among them, or else 
kill and eat you.’” 
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fever, and therefore, as a supposed divinity, captured by the 
savages and confined for over nine months in an elevated log 
pen prior to festal consumption. Eventually our hero makes a 
Tarzan-like escape and concludes his letter with this paragraph: 


So you see, I was never actually feasted upon by the savages, 
although the Herald affirmed the truth of the rumor on the 
authority of a special reporter sent to Honduras to investigate, 
and Barnum has my third hand (in a semi-roasted and mum- 
mified state of preservation) in a glass-case in his Museum, at 
the present date, I understand. 


Our derogatory opinion of “Campeachy” was not shared by 
the editor of the magazine in which it appeared. At the back of 
his November, 1850, issue George R. Graham had a page of 
advertisement in which, with very large type, he proclaimed his 
“Plans for 1851.” Among other things he was proud to announce 
that he had lined up eight exclusive contributors. Legaré was 
one of them; and some of the others were Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, newspaper woman “Grace Greenwood,” and the critic 
and essayist, Edwin Percy Whipple. And in the March, 1851, 
issue of Graham’s (which contained “Campeachy’’) the editor 


asserted with satisfaction: 


Graham, at least, thinks he has a class of young writers now, who 
ask no odds in a fair encounter: Lowell, Read, Legare, Godman, 
Whipple, Fields . . . form a galaxy unequalled in ability, we will 
venture to say, by any corps of writers engaged for any other 


magazine in the world.* 


“No self-respecting domestic novel,” a student of that genre 
has remarked, “omits the trip to Saratoga.”*® Now, Legaré’s 
“Cap-and-Bells” (to which we shall presently come), though laid 
entirely at Saratoga, is not a domestic novel. Two of Legaré’s 
stories, however, do belong to that form of fiction, today deemed 
the least estimable product of its period. The two—which were 
published in 1849 and 1851, and thus float soddenly in the center 
of the first great wave of domestic sentimentalism**—are in fact 
their author’s poorest work . . . at least from the standpoint of 





** Graham's Magazine, XXXVIII (March, 1851), 280. 
4 Alexander Cowie, The Rise of the American Novel (New York and elsewhere: American 


Book Co., 1948), 819, n. 15. 
* Cowie, The Rise of the American Novel, 429, calls 1854 “the banner year,”’ while 1855 
is awarded the palm by Fred Lewis Pattee, The Feminine Fijties (New York and London: 


D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1940), 206. 
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the critic of 1953. Yet both were prize stories! The earlier of the 
two, “The New Aria,” took second place in the fiction division 
of a contest sponsored by Richards’ Weekly Gazette at Athens, 
Georgia, and with the rest of the prize articles was subsequently 
put into book form, a very rare book nowadays. This rarity is 
no deprivation, however, since the tale is a routinely sentimental 
affair. It is a paean to the power of woman’s fidelity in recalling 
errant males to the path of righteousness, the woman being the 
pious Louise, wife of our orphan hero, Harry. Louise is truly a 
pillar of faith, but unfortunately she is also a fountain of tears. 
There are far, far too many tears in “The New Aria.”” Moreover, 
its plot exhibits the additional sentimental elements of a will 
falsified by a weak, but not essentially evil, hero; of a thumping 
coincidence, wherein our hero robs one Mr. Eubank who is later 
found to be the hero’s uncle by marriage; and of the traditional 
last-minute revelation, wherein Mr. Eubank discloses that our 
hero—who has been cut off with a pittance by his hard-hearted 
uncle, an ex-Senator, for having married the daughter of a 
political enemy—was disinherited illegally since the uncle’s estate 
was really our hero’s after all. To test Harry’s perseverance in 
making a livelihood from art (after he has gambled away his 
inheritance), Mr. Eubank commissions him to paint an enormous 
historical canvas to be entitled “The Story of Aria and Paetus 
Caecinna, of Padua.’ It takes Harry almost four years to com- 
plete this work, a situation which smacks faintly of the real-life 
situation of another South Carolina artist: Washington Allston 
and the unfinished Belshazzar’s Feast. When the painting is done 
at last, the purchaser abruptly departs, leaving it to the artist, 
who soon comprehends that “in my house, by my own unworthy 
fire-side, sat a new Aria, the truest of wives. ...” As had some of 
Legaré’s poems in Orta-Undis a year earlier, the tale ends with a 
capping moral. This one is: “BE THOU FAITHFUL UNTO 
THE END, AND I WILL GIVE THEE A CROWN OF LIFE.” 


8 See Legaré, “The New Aria,” in The Prize Articles Contributed to Richards’ Weekly 
Gazette (Athens, Georgia: William C. Richards, 1849), 21-38. The volume also reprinted 
Legaré’s prize poem, “The Sword and Palette: A Romaunt,” on pp. 19-21. The first-prize 
story, for which she received $50, was won by Mrs. Caroline Lee (Whiting) Hentz of 
Columbus, Ga., for “Percy; or, The Banished Son.” The only copy of The Prize Articles 
I have located is at the Huntington Library in California. There is no copy in the New-York 
Historical Society Library, despite the listing to that effect in Lyle H. Wright, comp., 
American Fiction, 1774-1850: A Contribution toward a Bibliography, Revised Edition (San 
Marino: The Henry E. Huntington Library, 1948), p. 223, # 2082. Files of Richard’s Weekly 
Gazette containing ““The New Aria” are at the Washington Memorial Library, Macon, 
Georgia; and a typescript copy of “The New Aria” is in the Rare Book Room, Duke 
University Library. 
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“The New Aria” is narrated in rather clumsy diction, and 
most of the action is described in monolithic paragraphs of con- 
versation that cannot qualify as dialogue. As with the later 
“Cap-and-Bells,” the story’s chief interest today is autobiogra- 
phical. It is probably Legaré’s most autobiographical effort. Yet 
the paucity of even this information is quite in line with the 
report that the young author was a retiring man.*' Like Legaré, 
Harry, hero and narrator of “The New Aria,” is twenty-six 
years old and a landscape and historical painter. Harry also 
possesses “‘a few pet-books” in his library: Legaré not only did 
so, but we know what some of them were.*? Though Legaré did 
not marry Anne C. Andrews until March, 1850, there is no 
reason to doubt that she is Louise, the brown-haired wife and 
heroine of “The New Aria.” And we also wonder whether the 
young couple’s cottage at Aiken is not reflected in Louise’s 
and Harry’s little “house with its three rooms and little porch in 
front, and the chintz curtains in the windows, chintz covered 
couch and plain white ceilings. .. .” 

Legaré probably got no more than $25 for “The New Aria,” 
but two years later, for another prize effort, Sartain’s Magazine 
at Philadelphia gave him $100. Ten awards of $100 each were 
offered in a contest in general literature; more than four hundred 
tales and essays were sent in; and of the first five articles quickly 
selected because they were so superior, Legaré’s “The Lame Girl!” 
made one (he and Henry William Herbert were apparently the 
only “name” authors to win a prize) .** What editor Coates got in 
return for his hundred dollars was a Legaré story appreciably 





51G. Croft Williams, “James Matthewes [sic] Legare and His Poetry” (MS., ca. 1922), 
p. 4. The author, formerly Secretary of Public Welfare for South Carolina and professor- 
emeritus of sociology at the University of South Carolina, read this 15-page MS. article 
before Quill, a literary society of Columbia. Also noting Legaré’s “almost morbidly diffident 
temperament,” in an article on his textile inventions, is L[aura] M. B[ragge], “Cotton 
Furniture,” Bulletin of the Charleston Museum, XV, No. 8 (December, 1919), 76-77. 

® Legaré uses the “pet books” phrase in a letter to John R. Thompson, November 13th, 
1849, published in my “Poet, Painter, and Inventor,’"’ North Carolina Historical Review, 
XXI (July, 1944), 224-225. Foremost among his pet books was the work of Poe 
generally; others identifiable were Philip Pendleton Cooke’s Froissart Ballads (1847) and 
Thomas Powell’s anthology, The Living Authors of England (1849). Legaré also thought 
very highly of Donald G. Mitchell’s magazine articles that eventually became the Reveries 
ot a Bachelor (1850). 

53 See my “Poet, Painter, and Inventor,”” North Carolina Historical Review, XXI (July, 
1944), 216. This was probably the home at first of the poet’s father, John D. Legaré. 
That young Legaré and his wife originally lived in a cottage on his father’s property is 
revealed in a MS. letter of the poet’s to James H. Hammond from Aiken, May 15th, 1859 
(Hammond Papers, Library of Congress), and in G. Croft Williams’ MS., “James Matthewes 
Legaré and His Poetry” (ca. 1922), 2. 

54 See “OFFER EXTRAORDINARY!” Sartain’s Union Magazine, VIII (February, 1851), 
144: “The Committee on Prizes,”” IX (July, 1851), 79-80. Others were the pseudonymous 
Clara Moreton for “The Estranged Hearts. A Tale of Married Life,”” and Henry M. Klapp 
for a “Sketch of the Whale Fishery on the Brazil Coast.” 
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better written than “The New Aria” but with a plot just as thin 
and even more obvious. Feminine fictioneers were now rollicking 
into their wonderful decade, and this effusion, like the earlier, is 
a tribute to that beauty of soul ever lurking in the character of a 
“female”? who will endure wrongs with a sweet and pious sub- 
missiveness. At the beginning of ““The Lame Girl’’ Legaré makes 
a plea for unusualness of plot and character in fiction, and in- 
veighs against the type of writing later to be designated as the 
Silver Fork school. “Isn’t a girl,’ asks the author, “grown into 
womanhood under the eyes of mama and the family Bible, 
sweeter and better, caeteris paribus, than one arriving at equal 
age and refinement at Madame Mére’s, where French and fiddle- 
stick represent the old-fashioned volume?” At the end of the tale 
he asks a second rhetorical question: “Does any one sneer at this 
event of submissive endurance, or challenge the sequitur of the 
story as unlikely? Consider a moment. Is GOD ever unjust? And 
when was heaven ever shut to one that prayed and waited?” The 
answer is clear: to her who prays and waits, the gates are ajar. 

“This Home-and-Jesus formula,” as it has been termed,*® 
speedily takes over “The Lame Girl’ to the utter exclusion of 
anything new or different. The domestic sentimentalists found 
pleasure in equipping their heroines with various handicaps, 
such as blindness, the “decline,” or harsh uncles. Legaré’s hero- 
ine, Grace Lynn, a rector’s daughter in a country town, is “lame 
for life with a dislocated ankle badly reset’”’ as the unfortunate 
result of slipping on the ice one night when she picked up a waif 
abandoned at her doorstep.** The waif, Meta, “that morsel of 
humanity,” expires at an appropriate point in the plot, but not 
before her presence has turned the village into a seedbed of 
slander against Grace. Only hero Harry Ressler—the third Harry 
our author has given us—an eligible bachelor just back from the 
Grand Tour in Germany, believes Grace innocent. Among those 
arrayed against her is the village fop, Gustavus Adolphus Glib, 
whom Legaré treats as unsympathetically as he had been sympa- 





% Frank Luther Mott, Golden Multitudes: The Story of Best Sellers in the United States 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1947), 122. 

% Over the years the plight of the orphan became of consuming interest to the domestic 
novelists. “Either orphans or half-orphans were the heroines of seventeen of Marion 
Harland’s novels,” from her first, Alone (1854), to her last, The Carringtons of High Hill 
(1919). See Mary H. Wright, “Mary Virginia Hawes Terhune (‘Marion Harland’): Her 
Life and Works,”’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of English, George Peabody 
College for Teachers Library (Nashville, 1934), 295. 
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thetic, a few months before, toward a similar type, Lamkin, in 
“Deux Oies, Vertes.”” When Glib opines that Grace is no better 
than she should be, Harry lets fly with the following: 


And as for you, sir, by heavens! if you only so much as take 
again into your prating mouth the name of Miss Lynn, and it 
reaches my ears, I will horsewhip you through the length of the 
town.—Begone! 


In Harry the author has, of course, created only a prig and in 
Grace only a Patient Griselda. Even the siren, who is in coal- 
black contrast to Grace, is little more interesting. Like the 
Countess von Kreeper of “Cap-and-Bells,”’ Isabella Fay is a 
practised flirt: “‘ ‘Suppose I go down with a book,’ ’”’ she murmurs, 
thinking of a plan to bedazzle Harry,“ ‘and seem literary; | can 
easily throw it off if it don’t take, and be delightful, and oh, dear! 
so sweet, and all such stuff. The very thing.’”’ But in due course 
little Meta is disclosed to be not Grace’s but Isabella’s child, the 
unwanted offspring of her union with an English suitor, Sir 
Desining Sneke, Bart. He isn’t even a bone-fide baronet, but ends 
up “following the bent of his versatile genius in the mysteries of 
hocus-pocus and ventriloquism, under the veil of Italian nomen- 
clature.” (As with the Countess von Kreeper, Legaré’s disap- 
proval of American girls who marry for titles is obvious.) In the 
best sentimental tradition, Harry gives way to tears on occasion, 
and Grace is several times compared favorably with the angels. 
Since the village where they live is probably Aiken, the only 
significant thing about this pair is their woodland rendezvous: 
“...a seat of branches against one of the trees next the stream, 
... cushioned with moss... .”” Legaré had memorialized this spot 
in his poem, “The Rustic Seat.’”*" 

Though Legaré was not bowled over by George R. Graham’s 
encomium,®® he was undoubtedly not displeased by it. And when, 
a few years later, the Southern Literary Messenger, for which 
he had an outspoken admiration, also coupled his name with the 
Southern Literary Gazette, 1 (June 17th, 1848), 41. Legaré also mentions this 
to Thomas ‘Powell’ (published tn tay “Post, Painter, and Inventor,” North Careline Histories! 


Review, XXI (July, 1944), 218-220. G. Croft Williams, “James Matthewes [sic] Legare and 
His Poetry,”” (MSS., ca. 1922) p. 2, reports that Legaré’s Aiken cottage “garden contained 
rustic seats. ...” 

58In another postscript to the letter cited in n. 25 above, Legaré advised John R. 
Thompson: “I suppose you see Mr. Graham has me down as a regular contributor!! The 
truth is however, he wrote pressing the matter and asserting the change for the better 
his magazine would undergo under his editorship commencing at the July No. And as | 
before hinted I must not be too scrupulous in taste etc., now!” 
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Big Names of the day, he must have been more than content. 
George Graham had classed him right up there with the impor- 
tant Northern writers. John R. Thompson now tendered him an 
analogous accolade. Speaking of the recent publication of William 
J. Grayson’s pro-slavery verses, The Hireling and the Slave, 
Thompson pointed out that their excellence gave the lie to those 
Northerners who maintained that belles-lettres could not exist 
coevally with slavery. “. . . the more intemperate of the Anti- 
Slavery writers,” said Thompson, 


have affected to sneer at the South as intellectually sterile, in the 

face of Legare, Wilde, Pinkney, Poe, Tucker, Simms, Meek, the 

Cookes, Miss Hawes—indeed a host of the most popular and suc- 

a essayists novelists and poets that the country has pro- 
uced.*® 


Thompson was undoubtedly thinking of Legaré as a poet, for 
the South Carolinian contributed only one prose item to the 
Messenger. This was the “Story of the Ha-Ha,” which had 
originally been intended as an inset piece for ““Pedro de Padilh.”®° 
Legaré retouched it, however, with the result that it became the 
first of his essentially satirical stories. It is not only the best of 
these four but the best prose that he ever published. 

Part of a letter Legaré wrote Thompson on the subject of the 
“Ha-Ha” at once suggests the seriousness which he put into his 
writing and also the way he went about it. “. . . I feel deeply 
interested in the Messenger,” said Legaré, who had just offered 
to publicize around Charleston the virtues of that magazine, 


and all that appertains to it, and desire to do all I am able, 
through simple friendship for it and yourself—I cannot tolerate 
any mercenary motive undermining this good feeling. On the 
other hand, I have no source of regular income apart from 
Authorship and owe to more than myself now (don’t 1?)" to 





%® “Editor’s Table,’ Southern Literary Measenger, XXIII (August, 1856), 155. 

” This fact emerges during the course of Legaré’s letter to Thompson of May 16, 1850 
(see n. 26, above). Offering an exchange of another contribution for “Pedro de Padilh,” 
Legaré assured Thompson: The only way in which J, personally and directly, can receive any 
advantage, will be in being able to receive back into the body of the text from which it was 
extracted, the ‘Story of the Haha’—which Ms I have recently arranged to publish unbroken.” 

“ This passage unquestionably refers to Leyaré’s marriage, which occurred on Wednesday, 
March 20, 1850, at the home of Mrs. Temperance Andrews, Augusta, Georgia. There the 
Rev. Edward E. Ford, rector of Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, Augusta, united Legaré in 
matrimony with Miss Anne C. Andrews of Augusta. (To Rev. Charles F. Schilling, current 
rector of Saint Paul’s, I am most grateful for a transcript of the entry in the Parish 
Register.) The ceremony was announced in the Augusta Daily Chronicle & Sentinel, March 
21, 1850 (p. 3, c. 1); the Augusta Daily Constitutionalist, March 22, 1850 (p. 2, c. 6); and 
the Charleston Courier, March 25, 1850 (p. 2, ¢. 6). These three identical notices add the 
information that Miss Andrews was the “daughter of the late John T. Andrews” of Augusta. 
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avoid too great extravagance of “‘capital’’—since illness, or Heav- 
en knows what, may cross my fixed purpose stated above, so far 
as my personal intercessions are concerned. I cannot write more 
(in my miserably slow way—rewriting whole pages over and 
over, and making them often worse than at first!) than my 
engagements will cover, and so you can’t fancy a moment I care 
to be rid of the tale you have or had “of the Haha.” If it pleases 
you, forgive the trouble given you already, publish the tale (for I 
suppose you have not yet found a chance of sending it to Charles- 
ton) and send me $25, or what you can afford for it. I do not count 
this it’s [sic] value—I would not write it’s mate for double 
that sum, nor accept less for this in any other circumstances. I 
will be glad if you accept this offer, because so much correspon- 
dence has passed between us on the subject—™ 


Like “Suppositious Reviews,” this satirical fable is supposed to 
be a translation; and Legaré stipples its text with purposely 
garbled Spanish phrases. But the translation is from an Eastern 
document: “... the characters of the story are Oriental through- 
out... .”’ In thus creating a satire with an Oriental background 
Legaré was wholly of a piece with his personal background, for 
the ladies and gentlemen of colonial Charleston had had a decided 
preference for the satirical poets and essayists of the Age of 
Anne, while the neo-classic vogue of the Oriental tale, deriving at 
least partly from Addison’s Eastern papers in the Spectator and 
Tatler, has by a competent authority been called “spectacular” in 
Charleston during Legaré’s own day.™ 

The “Story of the Ha-Ha”’ describes the hectic efforts of various 
birds and beasts to garner that wealth or social position which 
will come to him among them who succeeds in winning the hand 
of Thornless Rose, beauteous daughter of the King. The birds 
and beasts don’t really want Thornless Rose, but what goes with 
her. Of these connivers the most cunning is “an animal midway 
between a kangaroo and a fox,” the Ha-Ha, who “never looked 
more like a knave than when assuming an honest countenance. 





® See n. 25. The financial implications of this letter, taken in conjunction with some of 
those already printed in my “Poet, Painter and Inventor,’’ North Carolina Historical Review, 
XXI (July, 1944), and with the statement of James H. Hammond quoted in n. 77 (below), 
show Legaré in the same sorry plight as were Poe, Timrod, and other Southern writers. 

“We see more poignantly than in any story of [Poe's] life yet written the petty traffic of 
the literary market, the uncertainties and disappointments of his o> oce 8 James 
Southall Wilson, “Introduction,” The Leiters of Editor Allan Poe, ed. John W. Ostrom 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), I, xx. 

3 See, respectively, Frederick P. Bowes, The Culture of Early Charleston (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942), p. 95, and Guy A. Cardwell, Jr., “The Influence 
of Addison on Charleston Pericdicals, 1795 to 1860," Studies in Philology, XXXV (July, 1938), 
468-469. For a typical letter-essay by an Oriental “traveller” in America, see the contribution 
signed “Farewell,” Charleston Courier, August 5th, 1839 (p. 2, ¢. 3-4). There is a district 
of Ha-Ha in French Morocco, 
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... But in the Ha-Ha’s very knavery lies his undoing, for 
his jealous fellow-connivers gang up on him by presenting to the 
Princess’ favorable consideration one Yco, an honest peasant lad 
who has loved her long for herself alone. When Thornless Rose 
quite properly falls on Yco’s breast, the King himself summarizes 
things with a capping moral: “. . . how fortunate it is that truth 
and worth are better than all craft and wickedness; and no one 
trusting in the former can ever be baffled.” Legaré’s account of 
all this is much too long. But the analogy between the birds and 
beasts and certain human personality-types is not too obviously 
spelled out; the narrative (which reads well aloud) is good; and 
there is a complete lack of verbosity. The “Story of the Ha-Ha” 
reveals its author’s innate idealism in its purest form. 

This satirical tilting at human foibles is continued in the Pen- 
dennis-influenced “‘Deux Oies, Vertes” (“Two Green Geese’’). 
Though laid in Charleston, like “Ninety Days,” this story has 
almost no local color. It likewise has almost no plot. What plot 
there is describes the gradual awakening, on the part of two 
silly geese—the hero, Harry Hugre Myddleton,™ and the sports- 
man, Slegs—to the fact that their infatuation for the “syren,” 
Miss Lizzie Dodge, is a misplaced affection. “To call her thus 
early,” says the author, “a selfish, scheming, willful girl, might 
prejudice her claim to consideration, but perhaps not vilify her 
much.” This Blanche Amory-like character is contrasted to hero- 
ine Ellen Moore, appropriately nicknamed “Mouse.” Lizzie’s 
father is a wealthy but thoroughly middle-class merchant, the 
American factor® for an Anglo-American firm with offices “in 
that aristocratical quarter of trade, East Bay, south of the ex- 
change.’’** Dodge collects old masters not from a love of painting 








** Legaré is here purposely garbling the names of two distinruished Charleston families 
—those of Huger and of Middleton-—~members of both of which were personally known to 
him. At the South Carolina Industrial Institute fair, held annually at Charleston in 
November, Legaré was in 1856 awarded a premium for his landscape, Spring, and for Perry's 
Expedition to Javan by a board of judges composed of James Rose, Barnwell Hevward, T. 
C. Hutchinson, Dr. Elias Horlbeck, and Nfathan! R. Middleton, At the same fair, Lecaré 
was himself one of the judees in the agricultural and mechanical division, torether with 
William Seabrook, Grange Simons, and William Middleton. See the Charleston Cowrier, 
De-ember 5, 1856 (p. 1, ¢. 3), and November 27, 1856 (p. 2, ¢. 2). 

® Perhaps as prototype Tegaré used his third cousin, once removed, Colonel James 
Legaré (1805-1884), son of Thomas and Ann Eliza (Berwick) Legaré. In partnership with 
John Coleock, Colonel Leraré formed John Colecock & Co. and, later, Legaré, Coleock & Co., 
“which did an extensive cotton factoravre business.” See A. S. Salley, Jr., “Cant. John 
Coleock and Some of His Descendants,"’ South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
III (October, 1902), 227. For the firm’s commercial status in 1860, see List of the Taxpayers 
of the City of Charleston for 1860 (Charleston: Evans & Cogswell, 1861), 162. 

In Aucust, 1840, Legaré’s father. John D. Legaré, opened his “Agricultural and 
Horticultural Respository” for the sale of seeds and acricultural implements at 81 East Bay. 
He maintained this store at least as late as early 1845. See, respectively, an advertisement 
inside the back cover of the Southern Cabinet, I (July, 1840), and the Charleston Mercury, 
December 18th, 1844, (p. 3, e¢. 4). 
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but out of the sense of accomplishment resultant from acquiring 
them at bargain rates. His daughter, who is definitely “on the 
make,” fools all the men except Myddleton’s pal, “Big Joe” 
Lamkin, This “plethoric cherub,” an overaged but experienced 
beau-brummel, who reminds us of Jos Sedley in Vanity Fair, at 
last opens Myddleton’s eyes to the essential shallowness of Lizzie, 
and she presently confirms their worst suspicions by eloping 
with an ex-New Light minister turned Professor of Mesmerism 
(he had some of her letters in his possession!). This slender story 
is told in rather a sprightly style. Aside from the Thackeray 
influence, its significance lies only in the autobiographical aspects 
of the hero. Aristocratic young Myddleton is a law student who 
cares more for reading French novels, writing French lyrics in the 
manner of Malherbe, and contributing to the Southern Literary 
Journal™ than for boning over his Blackstone. Unlike Legaré, he 
finally obtains his law degree; but there is no reason why his and 
his creator’s interest in French literature may not be identical, 
since at St. Mary’s College in Baltimore the young Legaré had 
studied that language, and several of his college mates there were 
from France, Louisiana, or the French Caribbean islands.® Like 
Legaré, Myddleton is a handsome man and, like Legaré, a devotee 
of painting (in Dodge’s drawing room, “a battle-piece of Wouver- 
man’s” attracts him). 

This Thackerayan survey of fashionable society is continued in 
Legaré’s longest prose production: “Cap-and Bells.”’ This satiri- 
cal, ten-chapter, novelette—which, though published posthumous- 
ly, was probably written about 1853-18547°—is laid at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. While the local color is very slight, there is 
no reason to doubt that Legaré had visited this spa, which from 
the early days of the century had been a favorite with low-coun- 





© This Charleston monthly (1835-1838), for which Legaré himself would have been too 
young to write, was edited first by Daniel K. Whitaker and then by Bartholomew R. 
Carroll, who also succeeded (1836-1839) John D. Legaré as an editor of the Southern Cabinet. 
Young Legaré could have bought all the French novels he wished from bookseller John 
P. Beile of 280 King Street, at the Sign of the Bible. For a typical Beile advertisement 
oF by mgel novels, “just received direct from Paris,”’ see the Charleston Courier, August 22, 
1839 (p. 1, ¢. 1). 

In the MS. volume cited in n. 31, above, are such names as those of the brothers 
Merceret from France, Leon Depelet from Martinique, and Amédée Petit from Louisiana. 

* Deux Oies, Vertes,”” Graham's Magazine, XXXVIII (April, 1851), 307. Phillips Wouwer- 
man [sic] (1619-1668) was a celebrated Dutch painter of horses and battle scenes. 

*U. S. Senator Robert Barnwe!! Rhett—assumine he is the prototype of Legaré's Senator 
“Robert Gossimer Gossimer” (see n. 73 below)—left the senate in April, 1852. In “Cap-and- 
Bells,” Harper’s, XXVIII (January, 1864), 189-190, Legaré speaks of the Mary Joneses that 
one meets at watering places: his tale, ““The Loves of Mary Jones,” published in 1855, not 
only has Mary Jones as heroine but mentions, as a familiar type of society matron, one Mrs. 
van Waddlevurst, which is also the name of the mother of the heroine of “Cap-and-Bells.”’ 
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try Carolinians.”! Certainly he was familiar with springs life in 
general, since his father had owned and operated the Grey Sul- 
phur Springs in Giles County, Virginia, from 1834 to at least the 
autumn of 1838. “Cap-and-Bells” has a largish cast of characters. 
Among them the Naval officers, Captain Rudder and Lieutenant 
Felty—another American author confirms our surmise that these 
two are transcripts of life’*-—and the tailor masquerading as a 
fashionable beau, R. de la Rue Slipper, are around for laughs. But 
the novelette is mainly concerned with the contrasting courses of 
two love matches. On the one hand we have our heroine, a wealthy 
New York socialite, Florence van Waddlevurst, and our hero, a 
rising young politician (apparently from South Carolina) and 
writer on government, Edward Pawley. Pawley has been wearing 
crépe in his hat in sentimental memory of an early infatuation 
for a French demoiselle of humble origin; but after he rescues 
Florence from drowning in a waterfall near Saratoga, he abrupt- 
ly matures and realizes that he loves her. Florence herself, who is 
a flirt but not a coquette—Legaré says a coquette is much more 
odious—is by no means a nonentity. Yet our attention is chiefly 
attracted by that “wandering sultana,” the Countess von Kreeper, 
née Janey Joy, spoiled and scapegrace daughter of a rich Man- 
hattan ironmonger. An heiress, Janey has been educated at 
Madame Mére’s “grand school,” and moves in the swishest 
circles, “those into which . . . Sir Charles [Lyell], the famous 
geologist, [is] introduced. .. .” She had eloped with a smiling 
foreign Count (again note Legaré’s disapproval of marriages for 
title) who promptly deserted her when no fortune was forthcom- 
ing. Janey then degenerates rapidly—the case of Becky Sharp 
is specifically cited—and becomes not only “audacious, a practiced 
flirt,” but an opium addict who will show you “with the air of 
an empress, the scars on her arms.”’ But eventually she comes to 
her senses and marries her Jos Sedley-like suitor, “that great 
ruddy garcon,” Trout. When Legaré quotes from the Vanity Fair 
postlude, “‘the play is played out... . ,”’ we see that all has ended 
happily. Moreover, each of these people is sufficiently differentiat- 
i See Lawrence F. Brewster, Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low- 
Counery Fientore, Saree Pre 1889) a College Historical Society, Series XXVI 

™ In 18388 James Kirke Paulding. then Secretary of the Navy, complained that his young 
gap ey a! gH et yy - 


University Press, 1926), 130; and Floyd C. Watkins, “The Political Career of James Kirke 
Paulding,” Emory University Quarterly, VI (December, 1950), 226. 
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ed, and the story moves well enough. But they just do not interest 
us. Their talk is so long-winded that we echo the author’s own 
opinion of répartée at the springs: “... if the conversation was 
fluent, it was of no great depth and not particularly instructive.” 
(Legaré’s command of dialogue is not comparable to that of an- 
other Southern poet who also wrote fiction: Philip Pendleton 
Cooke.) As with “Deux Oies, Vertes,” the most intriguing aspect 
of “Cap-and-Bells” is an autobiographical one. 

Legaré goes quite out of his way to express his opinion on the 
“Gossimer” family of South Carolina. Two of its members, R. 
Clarendon Gossimer and his sister, Charlotte, are at the springs 
fortune- and husband-hunting, respectively. “. . . all who have 
met them,” Legaré advises his readers, “must remember the 
undoubted aristocracy of their demeanor, and how difficult the 
most levelling republican finds it to shake off the conviction that 
honor of some kind has accrued to him from a bow or bit of 
converse in the streets from one of the name.” Pawley, hero of 
“Cap-and-Bells,” is a political rival of Clarendon Gossimer in St. 
Jude’s Parish; but it is Clarendon’s father, ex-Senator, ex-Con- 
gressman Robert Gossimer Gossimer (who does not figure in the 
story), that Legaré goes out of his way to slam the hardest. It 
would seem very probable that the slam is really directed against 
that able, arrogant South Carolina statesman, ex-Senator, ex- 
Congressman Robert Barnwell Rhett.** Now, this lambasting of 
an “old schemer” may represent merely Legaré’s private dislike 
of Rhett, whom many South Carolinians disliked for personal 
rather than political reasons. On the other hand, it may represent 
Legaré’s dislike of what “Mr. Secession” had stood for: a break 
with the Union in 1850. If this is so, then the appearance of the 
lambasting was ironically timely, since it did not see print until 
some of the darkest months of the Civil War, from the Confede- 
rate point of view, were in progress. 

An appropriate companion piece to “Cap-and-Bells” is the 
shorter, slighter “Fleur de Sillery,” which stands as its author’s 





% For a vitriolic characterization of the man, see “‘Cap-and-Bells,” Harper's, XXVII 
(November, 1863), 783. Legaré says Senator Gossimer used up his and his wife’s patrimonies 
quickly and lived ever in debt, that he had a fine city house, a large estate in the red, and 
shares in some bank (you never learned which bank). Compare al] this with Laura A. 
White, Robert Barnwell Rhett: Father of Secession (New York and London: The Century 
Co., 1931). The “great man” mentioned in this characterization of Senator Gossimer was 
probably John Caldwell Calhoun, with whom Legaré had corresponded in 1847 and to whose 
U. S. Senate seat Rhett succeeded in December, 1850. See Harold S. Schultz, Nationalism and 
Sectionaliam in South Carolina, 13-15. 
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only known prose contribution to that popular New York City 
monthly, Lewis Gaylord Clark’s Knickerbocker Magazine. Le- 
garé’s connection with the “Old Knick” may have begun indirect- 
ly as early as February, 1840. At that time the College of 
Charleston, at which young Legaré was then a student, in a near 
city-wide festival awarded an honorary degree to Clark’s twin 
brother and assistant editor, Willis Caylord Clark.7* Over the 
years the Knickerbocker, which accepted more poems than any 
other single item, made a point of fostering Southern poets. Less 
than 5 per cent of the magazine’s total contributors, however, 
were from the South;* and one of its non-Southern authors, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, later reminisced, “There was no money 
in the Knickerbocker magazine,—certainly none for its contribu- 
tors,—’’® But the magazine did pay Legaré, though only two of 
his poems are known to have appeared in its pages. In 1848, 
moreover, the Knickerbocker had very favorably reviewed Le- 
garé’s Orta-Undis, and Other Poems; and the following autumn 
found the South Carolinian (to the digust of William Gilmore 
Simms) publicly proclaiming the New York periodical as “un- 
deniably foremost” among American magazines.” 

To the foremost American magazine Legaré sent a satirical 
tale of fashionable life at the Ocean House, a resort hotel in 
Newport, Rhode Island. Though there is almost no local color 
supplied, the Ocean House was a real place. Newport had been 
a favorite vacation rendezvous for the South Carolina aristocrecy 
since before the Revolution, and it is probably no accident that 
the publication of “Fleur de Sillery’”’ came at a period, 1852-1854, 
when the summer colony in Newport was at the height of its 


%* J. Harold Easterby, A History of the College of Charleaton, Founded 1770 (Charleston: 
Trustees of the Collezce of Charleston, 1935), 98-99. The occasion was the College's first 
Commencement exercise, which was held-at the Circular Church, where “the youth, beauty, 
and fashion of the city” looked on. 

% See Herman E. Spivey, “The Knickerbocker Magazine, 1833-1865: A Study of Its 
History, Contents and Significance,’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of 
English, University of North Carolina Library (Chapel Hill, 1936), 28, 367-368, and 32, 
respectively. 

™® Richard Henry Stoddard, Recollections, Personal and Literary, ed. Ripley Hitchcock 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1903), p. 49. See also Leslie W. Dunlap, ed., The Letters 
of Willis Gaylord Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark (New York: The New York Public 
Library, 1940), 13-14. 

* [James M. Legaré], “Magazines of the Day,” Charleston Mercury, October 11, 1849 
(p. 2, ¢. 4). Identified as Legaré’s in a letter highly derogatory of both Leraré and of his 
father, John D. Legaré, by William Gilmore Simms at Charleston to James H. Hammond at 
“Silver Bluff,”” October 17, 1849. Hammond, under date of October 28, 1849, replied in 
part: “Legaré’s ambition is awful. You must excuse his puff of the Knickerbocker—he did 
it for bread.”” The two Legaré poems mentioned in my text are one of his best, ““Thanatokal- 
los,” Knickerbocker, XXXIV (September, 1849), 204-206, and one of his worst, “Janette,” 
Knickerbocker, XXXV (March, 1850), 245-246. 
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ante-bellum efflorescence.** The tale’s title is misleading in that 
Fleur de Sillery, an urbane and black-mustached French noble- 
man who is an attaché to his country’s Legation here, plays only 
a minor role. He does, however, deliver the best line. The plot, if it 
may be called such, is narrated in the first person by a middle- 
aged bachelor, and to him the Count observes: 

Do you know it is not a bad school to study diplomacy in, that of 
the ball-room? Your belles represent so many blank treaties of 
amity and alliance, fairly transcribed and full of lies, . . . only 


waiting for the signature of the high contracting parties to be 
laid upon the shelf. . . .7° 


To seal one such treaty comprises the grand strategy of Mrs. 
Bobbinet, a wealthy widow and four-star chauvinist. She has 
taken under her formidable wing pretty young Angela McKrell, 
the daughter of a multi-millionaire, but irredeemably middle- 
class, Manhattan alderman, and is introducing her to society. 
Mrs. Bobbinet wants to marry Angela to her young nephew, the 
leading character of “Fleur de Sillery,” T. Tulip van Trump, Esq., 
grand-nephew of that testy patroon, Brigadier General Cornelius 
van Trump. The van Trumps, of course, derive from the ancient 
Knickerbocker élite, and Tulip will have none of Angela. But not 
because she is middle-class: chiefly because he, just back from 
France, is enamored of Countess Vermicelli, an over-ripe but still 
savory Parisian dancer. When la Vermicelli comes to this country 
on tour, however, she turns van Trump down cold upon learning 
that marriage to her will disinherit him. This occurrence is con- 
soling to Mrs. Bobbinet, but she is shortly prostrated when she 
discovers that, amid all the exits and entrances, her protégée 
Angela has eloped with Count de Sillery. And there the tale stops. 
Mrs. Bobbinet—whose interest in foreign affairs makes us think 
of today’s Mrs. Perle Mesta—is sympathetically handled by the 
author, and Fleur de Sillery is not unsympathetically handled. 
Even Prunelle, a lisping social climber whose grandfather was a 
well-to-do tailor, is not blasted as heavily as we might expect. The 
patina of insouciant satire that glistens over the pages of “Fleur 
de Sillery” dissipates any seriousness that even the narrator may 


have had. 


78 See Lawrence F. Brewster, Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low- 





Country Planters, 33-34; and Federal Writers Project, W.P.A., Rhode Island; a Guide to the 
Smallest State (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937), 211-212. 
“Fleur de Sillery,”” Knickerbocker, XLIV (November, 1854), 497. 
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Legaré’s last satirical effort, ““The Loves of Mary Jones,” was 
probably his last prose effort of any sort; and though it was the 
most prestigiously published of all the titles in his canon, he got 
no money for it. This was because the tale appeared in a hand- 
some memorial anthology, The Knickerbocker Gallery, which was 
designed as a literary tribute to Lewis Gaylord Clark, editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. While the “Old Knick” did not 
expire till 1865, by the time the Gallery had appeared in 1855, “It 
was really the funeral service of the magazine though the thing 
dragged on a pitiful wreck for a decade longer.”*® The Gallery 
itself, that flaring sunset of Knickerbockerism, was just what its 
title implied: a pantechnicon of great names, or at least popular 
ones. Lead-off man was that peerless patriarch of the Ur-Knicker- 
bockers, Washington Irving, Esq.—the engraving of him re- 
produces a be-togaed bust in classic style—and the volume was 
wrapped up with a contribution from another antediluvian, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. Then there were Bryant, Willis, “Ik Marvell,” 
and a whole flatboat-load of lesser wise men from Gotham. There 
were such New Englanders as Longfellow, and the younger ones 
like Holmes, Lowell, or James T. Fields. There were several up- 
and-coming Pennsylvanians, like George Henry Boker, Charles 
Godfrey Leland, or Bayard Taylor. But apparently the only 
Southerner, and definitely the only Southerner of note, was thirty- 
two-year-old James Mathewes Legaré. “What American,” ex- 
plained Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, “with a heart in his bosom, 
and a glimmer of love for his country, but will desire to be the 
possessor of such a volume?’*! The answer was: not too many. 
For the Gallery barely made its expenses of $16,000-plus, much 
less earned for Lewis Gaylord Clark that little cottage on the 
Hudson. 

Since a chief editor of The Knickerbocker Gallery was Legaré’s 
correspondent (and Poe’s literary executioner), the Rev. Rufus 
W. Griswold, perhaps it was he who admitted the South Caro- 
linian to this hall of fame. If so, we must thank him, for while 
Legaré’s contribution was not included in the Gallery reprints in 
The Atlantic Souvenir (1859), the happy chance that the Gallery 
was a literal one, and boasted handsome engravings of almost 





© Pattee, The Feminine Fifties, 260. 
"From a review of the Gallery in Putnam's, 1V (December, 1854), 670. 
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all of its contributors, has provided us with the only likeness 
thus far discovered of one of the most obscure of ante-bellum 
Southern authors. Since neither he nor the fifty-two other con- 
tributors to the Gallery got any pay for their pains, the historian 
of the Knickerbocker Magazine has termed what they sent in as 
only a “fairly good” anthology of contemporary belles-lettres.*? 
This fact of no honorarium perhaps explains why Legaré sent the 
Gallery not just a prose tale but a poor one at that. 

“The Loves of Mary Jones,” which was undoubtedly written 
about the same time as “Fleur de Sillery” and “Cap-and-Bells,” 
is, like the latter, laid in rural New York State and, like the 
former, has a van Trump for its protagonist. Though it concludes 
Legaré’s survey of contemporary society @ la Thackeray, it is not 
entirely satirical in tone but teeters, occasionally, on the brink of 
domestic sentimentalism. The plot, as usual with Legaré, is slight. 
Our beautiful, blue-eyed heroine, Mary Jones, is a pensionnaire 
at “Madame Mére de Treubleu’s famous school” and, as a “school- 
girl who had devoured any quantity of romances during the past 
eighteen months . .. was not wiser or more experienced than girls 
in their teens usually are.’’ Hence she is ravished—figuratively 
speaking— when “a love of a man,” the polished and travelled 
Clarence van Trump, son and grandson of Generals, comes to 
town to visit his uncle, the local patroon. Since the Joneses are 
only middle-class, Mrs. Jones is titillated at the idea of her Mary 
marrying into the local gentry. But the Pendennis-like van 
Trump, “this delightful young roué,” though he really falls for 
Mary, seems to be thinking of a literal ravishment (Legaré never 
quite uses the word seduction), and he is elaborately scornful of 
his local rival. The rival is a potter’s son, Tom Elkhart, who has 
become a sculptor of promise** and who has loved Mary from 
childhood. Tom scarcely emerges as a real person, and what is 
conveyed to us of his character smells priggish. Nevertheless, he 
gets the girl in the end because he falls into a brain fever at her 
obstinate flirting with van Trump. When Mary hears of this 


® Spivey, “The Knickerbocker Magazine. .. ,” 462-463. 

In this connection Legaré remarks of Tom’s masterpiece: “But let us all hope, for our 
hero’s sake, that this great work may not resemble the wonderful pantomime in marble 
of COLUMBUS perpetually performing on the steps of the national Capitol, which does so 
much credit to the taste of the committee who accepted it, and is so much more laughable 
than any pantomime that was ever acted before.”” Legaré refers to the Italian seulptor Luigi 
Persico’s “Discovery Group,”’ erected in 1844 on the East Front of the Capitol. In 1837 


James Kirke Paulding had advised President Van Buren strongly against the employment 
of Persico because the artist's work was so inferior. Paulding to Van Buren, March 18th, 
1837, in the Van Buren Papers, vol. XXVI (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress). 
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doleful tiding, she leaves van Trump at her feet, proposing, and 
flies to Tom. He recovers and becomes a famous sculptor. But our 
heroine had almost made a wrong choice for life: 


If the poor child had fallen into the snare, who would have been 
to blame? Not you, of course, most excellent and moral Mrs. 
Jones; nor would it have been the fault of her education, of 
course. We Americans are intolerant of an hereditary nobility, 
but consent to worship any pretender. We brag of our republica- 
nism, and cringe to self-assumed superiority. In what was this 
son of a patroon better than the son of a potter? and in how much 
and how immeasurably inferior? Observe, gentle reader, the 
present writer is far from believing all men equal; but let superi- 
ority be purchased by something more than lawful dollars or the 
counterfeit coin of assurance. 


Though the modern reader winces at such outright moralizing, 
the general mixture of “The Loves of Mary Jones” is satire-and- 
Thackeray rather than pathos-and-Dickens. Legaré’s largest 
single bloc of fiction is Thackerayan. It has been observed that 
Mrs. E.D.E.N. Southworth’s five-foot shelf of saccharine ro- 
mances “did a good deal to contribute to the myth of the South 
as it appeared in later novels.’”’** Legaré’s prose contributed very 
little to this vapid myth, but if he had lived longer and stuck 
more steadily to his satirical last, he might even have done his bit 
to counteract the myth. 


Ill 


Many years ago some unknown scholiast in a Northern library 
jotted down the following entry on James Mathewes Legaré: 


Author; editor. Precocious as a child, with a passion for writ- 
ing. Was clerk for a time in a drug and chemical house ;*° then 
studied law at eighteen. . . . Best known for his fiction, which 
was southern in coloring. Had immense fertility, a vivid imagina- 
tion, etc., but was not a finished scholar.* 





™ James D. Hart, The Popular Book: A History of America’s Literary Taste (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950), 96. 

This statement may be an error for Legaré’s younger brother, Joseph John Legaré 
(1828-1901), who for long was employed at Pankin’s Drug Store, Charleston. For an 
amusing anecdote on him, see The Letters of William Gilmore Simms, ed., Oliphant et al., 
II, 435n. 

“A file card on J. M. Legaré in Special Collections, Columbia University Library. These 
old cards were prepared ca. 1900, and nobody knows who did this one (was it the Southern 
Literature specialist then just beginning his teaching career at Columbia, the late William 
Peterfield Trent?). I have omitted one sentence which is demonstrably false: “‘Editor of the 
Charleston City Gazette, which took the Union side in politics in nullification days.’ The 
City Gazette (1783-1840) expired when Legaré was seventeen years old; and if by “nullifi- 
cation days” is meant 1832, then Legaré was a politician at the age of nine, which is 
premature even for a Southerner. 
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Legaré could well afford to leave the scholarship side in the hands 
of his distinguished third cousin, once removed, Hugh Swinton 
Legaré. As for the rest of the judgment, he probably would not 
have been too displeased with it. Whether he was really “im- 
mensely” fertile, we have not found; and, except for the usages of 
illustration, none of the discovered results of his fertility is worth 
reprinting in its entirety today. But, for their creator, Legaré’s 
fiction writings did two things: aesthetically they offered him 
alms for oblivion, and financially the driblets of income they 
brought helped him to keep on with his commercial inventions. 
For us, his unsuspected readers of a century to come, they paint 
quite revealingly the picture of an individual and an epoch in our 
literary history. On balance it would seem, therefore, that they 


have eminently served their purpose. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON JOSEPH GALES OF NEWARK, 
SHEFFIELD, AND RALEIGH! 


By P. J. WALLIS 


In the eighteenth-century the North of England was foremost 
in the development of science and mathematics.? Problems dis- 
cussed were often directly connected with the industrial revolu- 
tion. The scientists concerned were frequently from poor families, 
largely self-educated craftsmen—often dissenters in religion.® 
While Sheffield was not then the fifth city in England, she had 
nurtured such men as John Roebuck,‘ Robert Dossie® and Edward 
Rollinson.® 

As was to be expected in the land of Newton, mathematics 
figured prominently in this cultivation of science. Many periodi- 
cals which were supported by the weekly-wage earner had an 
important mathematical section, giving questions for discussion 
and subsequently printing the solutions.‘ While many of these, 
particularly The Lady’s Diary, were published in London, and 
had a national circulation, others appeared in the provinces and 
had a more local appeal. From 1782 to 1784 appeared The Lady’s 


1 Supplementing the two articles: William S. Powell, “The Diary of Joseph Gales, 1794- 
1795,"" The North Carolina Historical Review, XXVI (July, 1949), 335-347 and W. H. G. 
Armytage, “The Editorial Experience of Joseph Gales,"" The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXVIII (July, 1951), 332-361. 

2 A. E. Dobbs, Education and Social Movement 1700-1850 (1919), 77. 

% For example, the Lunar Society of Birmingham, see J. G. Crowther, Social Relations of 
Science (1942), Section 65. 

‘John Roebuck, M.D. (1718-1794), educated at Sheffield Grammar School, Dr. Doddridge’s 
Dissenting Academy at Northampton, Edinburch and Leyden. He invented the lead chamber 
process for making sulphuric acid, helped to found the Carron Ironworks, and was closely 
connected with James Watt, the inventor of the steam-engine. 

5 Robert Dossie (1717-1777), son of the Vicar of Sheffield, apprenticed to an apothecary, 
became a consulting chemist, an early member of the Royal Society of Arts of London, 
and wrote some important chemistry text books. In the early 1760's, Dossie or Benjamin 
Franklin usually chaired the Society of Arts’ committee meetings, and in 1767 Dossie re- 
ceived the Society’s gold medal for helping to establish the potash industry in North America. 
For further details see F. W. Gibbs, “Robert Dossie and the Society of Arts,"”" Annals of 
Science, VII (June, 1952), 149-172. 

® Edward Rollinson (1718-1773), belonged to a family closely connected with Sheffield’s 
primary cutlery industry and with trade, several being mercers. He edited The Mathema- 
tician (1745-1751), was intimate with the famous mathematician Thomas Simpson and 
succeeded him as editor of The Lady's Diary (1761-1773). It is to be noted that although 
born in Sheffield, all three men (footnotes 4, 5 and 6) became famous elsewhere. 

™R. C. Archibald lists many of these periodicals in Mathematical Gazette, XIV (April, 
1929), 379-400. His article is based largely on earlier work by T. T. Wilkinson, particularly 
in the Mechanics Magazine, LIV-LIX (1848-1853). A. de Morgan in Budget of Paradozres 
(1872), 231, and others have emphasized the extent of popular mathematical] education in 
England. N. Hans in New Trends in Education in the Eighteenth Century (1951) gives 
some details of the background of English education in this period. In eighteenth century 
Sheffield the outstanding teacher of mathematics was John Eadon (1730-1810), who issued 
in 1794 an Arithmetical and Mathematical Repository. This had a subscription list of over 
300 names, including carpenters, bricklayers, glaziers, engravers, surveyors, inn-keepers and 
book-sellers as well as schoolmasters, surgeons and clerks. 
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and Gentleman's Scientifical Repository, originally as a monthly 
and finally as a quarterly.* The first nine numbers were printed 
at Newark by James Tomlinson.’ The Repository was issued 
“By a Society of Mathematicians,” but there is no other evidence 
available about this Society.’° One of the editors was W. 8S. 
(clearly signifying William Spalton) of Renishaw, near Ecking- 
ton, between Sheffield and Chesterfield, while a prominent sup- 
porter was Dr. William Stevenson.'! The booksellers and contri- 
butors named show that the Repository was circulated mainly in 
the north Midlands district, but also as far north as Newcastle 
and south to London. 

The last part (number ten) of the Repository, for August to 
October 1784, was printed at Sheffield by Joseph Gales. This indi- 
cates clearly that Gales had moved from Newark at least two 





5 Full title was: The Lady’s and Gentleman's Scientifical Repository: Containing Enigmas, 
Rebuses, Paradoxes, Philosophical, and other Useful Queries; Arithmetical and Mathematical 
Questions and Problems, with their respective solutions. The Repository is not well-known, 
as only a few copies seem extant. My warm thanks are due to Mr. A. Smith, librarian of the 
Gilstrap Public Library, Newark, for kindly making a copy available to me, and also for 
providing various facts from his local records. Cedric Bonnell’s paper, “An Eighteenth 
Century Notts. Magazine,” reprinted from the Newark Advertiser (1901), describes the 
Repository. 

* James Tomlinson first printed an illustrated Book of Common Prayer at Newark in 
1778, and his death at Newark on May 25, 1789, was reported in Gales’s newspaper, the 
Sheffield Register. Cartwright’s Labrador Journals were published by the Newark firm of 
Ridge, not by Tomlinson, as stated by Armytage, in footnote 5, The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXVIII (July, 1951), 333. 

In the eighteenth century, many scientific societies flourished. For the best known, 
Spalding Gentlemen's Society, see Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica (1790), III. For 
Spitalfields Society, which was more mathematical, see H. H. Cawthorne, J. Adult Education, 
III (April, 1929), 155-166. For one of the earliest societies (c. 1718), at Manchester, see 
Notes and Queries (1851), 300. A “‘Society of Gentlemen” meeting in London issued Rollinson’s 
The Mathematician, but Archibald gives “Society of Mathematicians” as a nom-de-plume 
for Samuel Clark when it issued The Diarian Repository in 1771-1774. For other interesting 
details about these mathematical societies and for the general background, see F. M. Clarke's 
biography, Thomas Simpson and His Times (New York, 1929). Without further evidence 
it is impossible to say whether there was a society in the north Derbyshire district at this 
time. 

1 Little is known about Spalton, who was apparenily a teacher of mathematics at Eckine- 
ton; but it was probably his son, of the same name, who was at Adwick-upon-Dearne, when 
he subscribed to Eadon’s book, and who received land under the Enclosure Act of 1795. 

Tomlinson printed some medical writings for Stevenson, a contentious Newark physician 
who died suddenly in April, 1783. Besides contributing to the Repository as Dr. Conundrum 
junior, he edited a similar publication, The English Museum. The latter ceased after Steven- 
son’s death, and the Repository was enlarged as a quarterly. A correspondent, “N,” in 
Local Notes and Queries, Sheffield Independent (July 20, 1874), has identified Dr. Conundrum 
junior with “W. S. Renishaw,” as the chief editor, but this seems to be a confusion. William 
Stevenson was born in ireland, but received his medical training at Edinburgh, achieving his 
M.D. in 1762. The University librarian identifies him with the author of two volumes of 
Original Poems (1765), thus correcting many standard bibliographies. The librarian adds that 
Stevenson was not born before 1735, contradicting the suggested birth date of 1719 in the 
Dictionary of National Biography; see also Gentleman's Magazine, I (1799), 59. Dr. Stevenson 
practised at Coleraine, Ireland, London, Bath and Wells, before moving to Newark in 1781. In 
Ireland he published a pamphlet supporting the Unitarian friend of Joseph Priestley, the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey. Stevenson was very critical of the English Government and, while in 
London, published a tract on ““‘The Nature and Principles of the Fatal American Controversy:” 
this was succeeded in 1780 by his Ode to Peace, Occasioned by the Present Crisis of the British 
Empire (which ran to a second edition). 

While in Newark, Stevenson supported the Reform Movement, signing a petition for better 
representation. He proudly called himself “‘the people’s physician,” refused to accept fees 
from the laboring poor, and strongly criticized the apothecaries for their exaggerated but 
profitable use of drugs. This medical, religious and political reformer would obviously have 
influenced the young Newark compositor, Gales (see footnote 14 below). 
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years before the date given by Armytage.'* Further confirmation 
of this is provided by the entry at Newark of his marriage on 
May 4, 1784, to Winifred Marshall, in which he is described as 
“of Sheffield.”” Wilkinson suggested that an enigma in Number 
IV (April, 1783) of the Repository by J. G. of Newark was by 
Gales.'* Unfortunately, no reason is given in the last number of 
the Repository for the move to Sheffield, and there is no indica- 
tion of any change of editorship. It would seem probable that 
Gales had been associated with the early numbers while appren- 
ticed at Newark to Tomlinson.'* Once he had established his press 
at Sheffield, it would be natural for him to print the last number, 
but there is no real evidence to suggest that he actually edited it." 

Shortly after publishing the Repository, on August 5, 1784, 
Gales issued An Abstract of an Act for the Improvement of 
Sheffield.“ There is no indication that Gales prepared this ab- 
stract for anybody in particular, and if done on his own initiative, 
it would indicate enterprise and an interest in the town to which 
he had only recently moved. 

Finally, in his farewell editorial to Sheffield in the last issue of 
the Register,’* Gales described his “having lived Ten Years in 
Sheffield,” and it can be concluded that he left Newark at the end 
of 1783 or the beginning of 1784. 


2 The indefatigable local bibliographer, W. T. Freemantle, cave the dates 1784-1794 for 
Gales’s Sheffield residence in his Printers and Booksellers in Sheffield, Sheffield Public Library, 
Fr. C., 159. See also his MS., Bibliography of Sheffield and Vicinity, Section I] (1701-1800), 
at the Brotherton Library, Leeds University. It appears that he had not seen a copy of the 
Repository, and this indicates its scarcity. 

‘8 This was a two-page effort on “‘waters.”’ Its content gives no indication of the future 
reformer; Mr. Armytage, who has read extensively Gales’'s other writings, describes it as 
“very poor stuff for Gales, but he was young then!" There are five other contributions in 
later numbers by “Galesia,”” who may have been one of the Gales family. 

“The association of Tomlinson and Gales supports the argument that Gales was appren- 
ticed to Tomlinson rather than to Holt (see Armytage, The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXVIII (July, 1951), 333, footnote 5). The first known publication of Holt at 
Newark is dated 1790. He does not appear in the 1780 poll book (which also includes non- 
voters), printed by Tomlinson. In his 1782 Reply to a Letter Addressed to Dr. Stevenson, of 
Newark, by Edward Harrison, M. R. M. S. E., on page 27, Stevenson mentions “Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Gales, of Newark, the one my printer, the other his compositor.” 

% Gales would naturally know William Spalton, and if the Repository was actually issued 
by a society, it is probable that Gales’s father, Thomas, would be a member. As Thomas was 
an inn-keeper, the society may even have met at his house (Eckington Court Roll for 
1806, Jackson Collection, Sheffield Public Library). Wilkinson assumed that Gales was an 
editor, but there is no other evidence known of any detailed mathematical interest. He 
subscribed to 25 copies of Eadon’s book, but these were obviously for sale at his shop. 
He could, of course, have obtained help with the mathematical section of the Repository; 
his successor at Sheffield, James Montgomery, had a short-lived mathematica! section in the 
Sheffeld Iria, but confessed that he was no mathematician. Besides, Gales probably had some 
instruction in mathematics and would have found an elementary knowledge of surveying 
useful in his auctioneer’s work. In considering the possibility of the society having existed, 
it should be remembered, particularly in view of Gales’s subsequent career, that quite often 
there was no division between the educational-scientific and political activities of eighteenth 
century English societies (see N. Hans, New Trends in Education, chap. VIII). 

*R. E. Leader, Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century (1905), 163, describes how this act 
led to the rebuilding of the town markets. 

Dated July 27, 1794. 
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In the spring of 1869 Margaret Newbold Thorpe finished her 
work at Williamsburg, Virginia, for the Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freed- 
men; and in the fall of that year she set out from her home in 
Philadelphia for the little town of Warrenton, North Carolina, 
to teach in the newly established public schools for Negroes. She 
was accompanied by Elizabeth Pennock, one of the Quaker 
teachers who had served the Association at Yorktown while 
Margaret Thorpe taught at Williamsburg. 

Warrenton, the ancient county seat of Warren County near 
the Virginia line, was pleasantly laid out with broad streets and 
a central open square bordered by a stately columned courthouse 
and its flanking county offices. It had a population of about eight 
hundred—five hundred white, and three hundred Negro.' 

Although there was some cruelty and bitterness here as else- 
where in this world, good feeling between the races in the 
community was proverbial. The lurid stories of cruelty to slaves, 
always accepted without question by these trusting young women 
from the North, should be read with the realization that here 
were narrators of good imaginations talking to a very receptive 
audience. For example, the Faulkeners were not cruel slave own- 
ers but the children of a cultured English family who had estab- 
lished a girl’s school in the village. Miss Thorpe was correct in her 
first account that the birthplace of the “rebel General [Braxton] 
Bragg” was the house in which she lived in Warrenton; but she 
later accepted the garbled story that that “little innocent first 
saw light between the walls of the county jail.” As a matter of 
fact the future Confederate general was saved from such an un- 
distinguished birth by the fact that the authorities had liberated 
Mrs. Bragg before Braxton’s arrival. Granted the iniquity of 
homicide, it may be added that this woman of extraordinary 





1 Lizzie Wilson Montgomery (Mrs. Walter A. Montgomery), Sketches of Old Warrenton 
(Raleigh, 1924), 3-6. 
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energy and intelligence, who in a mad fit of anger killed a free 
Negro youth who had been impertinent to her, raised a large and 
influential family. In addition to General Bragg, one son was a 
representative in Congress from Alabama and justice of the 
supreme court of that state, and another became governor of 
North Carolina, United States senator, and attorney general of 
the Confederate States. 

Margaret Thorpe was doubtless not familiar with another 
interesting fact about the Bragg house. Horace Greeley and Mary 
Cheney of Connecticut, a former teacher in Warrenton, were 
married from the home of the Braggs on July 5, 1836, in Emman- 
uel Church.? 

The picture given in Miss Thorpe’s narrative of the remarkable 
Negro couple, Albert and Anne Burgess, who took these Northern 
teachers into their home, is well drawn. In her Sketches of Old 
Warrenton, North Carolina, Lizzie Wilson Montgomery (Mrs. 
Walter A. Montgomery), who was a young woman when the 
Philadelphia teachers were in Warrenton, gives the following 
description of the Burgesses and of their guests. The Bragg 
House, she wrote, was rented for many years by 


one of the most remarkable colored men I ever knew— 
“Uncle” Albert Burgess. He was originally a slave of General M. 
Hawkins [at one time congressman from that district] and his 
body-servant. He was a man of excellent manners, dignified in 
personal appearance, and of superior intelligence. In reconstruc- 
tion days he was the most important political figure in the county. 
The population of Warren County was about 2,000, and more 
than two-thirds of it was negro. “Uncle’’ Albert, by his sensible 
and conservative methods, advice, and conduct, had the confidence 
of both the white and colored population and, more than any 
other person, kept up kindly relations between the two races. 
After many years he died in the full respect and confidence of 
the entire population. His ‘wife, “Aunt” Annie Burgess, was a 
woman of as good character and sense as her husband. She was 
very genteel in appearance and very neat and orderly in her 
home.* 


Of the two young women who came from the North to teach in 
Warrenton Mrs. Montgomery wrote that they were 





*For the Bragg family see Don C. Seitz, Brarton Bragg, General of the Confederacy 
(Columbia, South Carolina, 1923). 
®’ Montgomery, Sketches, 
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educated, well-dressed, and modest women. The question arose 
where were they to live and board. No home or hotel was offered 
to them, as the citizens did not approve of their work or of their 
coming. Then this worthy colored couple arranged to let them 
have certain rooms in their home, they cooking for and waiting 
on them. 

Uncle Albert and Aunt Annie had been so well trained by their 
former owners that they knew perfectly well how to conduct 
themselves in this unusual situation. After a few months a white 
man came to teach in the same schools. He had his room on Front 
Street ... [with] Uncle Grandison, but took his meals at Uncle 
Albert’s home, with the two ladies. These teachers were Episco- 
palians, and attended Emmanuel Church while living in Warren- 
ton. They usually sat on the last pew in the church; when the 
services were concluded they quietly withdrew, no one speaking 
to them, nor did I ever hear of any member of the church making 
them a visit.* 


According to Mrs. Montgomery, the young minister of this 
church, the Reverend Matthias Murray Marshall, was an excel- 
lent preacher and 


...avery strikingly handsome man, tall, slender, graceful, with 
dark hair and pallid complexion; he was always clean shaven and 
bore a close resemblance to Edwin Booth, a resemblance of which 
strangers often spoke. His manner was very cordial, genial and 
sympathetic. He easily made friends and held them to the end of 
his life. He commanded the respect and affection of the people 
among whom he labored.* 

The public schools in North Carolina, as elsewhere, took over 
the education of the Negroes which had been started by North- 
ern benevolent organizations and the Freedmen’s Bureau. The 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the 
Relief of Colored Freedmen had among its many schools in North 
Carolina, one in Warrenton. It was doubtless through this Asso- 
ciation that the two teachers found their new field.® 

Public schools were not a novelty in North Carolina in 1869, 
since that state was one of the first in the Union to provide in its 
constitution for “both the common and the higher education of 
her citizens.”’ State Superintendent Calvin H. Wiley, D. D., could 
say, in 1858, without vain boasting that the North Carolina 





* Montgomery, Sketches, 275-276. 

5 Montgomery, Sketches, 182-184. 

* Report of Yardley Warren’s visit to North Carolina in 1865, The Freedman’s Friend, I, 
87, 88; Report by Richard Cadbury, Treasurer of the Friend’s Association of Philadelphia 
and Its Vicinity for the Relief of the Colored Freedmen, on the work of the Association in 
North Carolina, Charles Lee Smith’s History of Education in North Carolina (Washington, 
1888), 154. 
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public school system was clearly ahead of those of all the South- 
ern states, and compared favorably in several respects with those 
of some of the New England and Northwestern states. By almost 
a miracle Dr. Wiley had kept the public schools open during the 
war only to be turned out of office by the first Reconstruction 
governor, W. W. Holden. Under the latter’s administration the 
school system, built up by Wiley to suit rural North Carolina, 
was rendered inactive, while.a township system was being plan- 
ned. Wiley, like Ruffner of Virginia, had a keen realization of the 
need for the education and moral training of the freedmen, and 
had expressed interest in the Negro schools which the Philadel- 
phia Friends had opened in the state. Since poverty and political 
disorganization had almost strangled the public schools, the 
teachers in Warrenton had cause to congratulate themselves on 
receiving their pay. At that time the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
withdrawn financial support, but the Friends were standing by.’ 

The newly appointed superintendent of public instruction, the 
Reverend S. S. Ashley, whose visit to the school of the young 
ladies is mentioned in their story, has been described by a North 
Carolina historian as 


a carpet-bagger from Massachusetts who was probably himself 
of mixed blood. He was an earnest fanatic of doubtless honesty 
who was bent, to the exclusion of other matters, on the establish- 
ment of mixed schools. He had some ability but was utterly 
unable to gain public confidence. He devoted most of his official 
attention to the preparation of elaborate reports which were 
notable for their large plans for the future and their small record 
of things already accomplished.$ 


As for the young women who labored so devotedly in the 
stricken fields of Virginia and North Carolina, few records of 
interest remain. The papers of Margaret Thorpe give no account 
of the sprightly Lizzie Pennock, whose name is still remembered 
in Warrenton by the older generation of Negroes. Margaret 
Newbold Thorpe was a member of a prominent Philadelphia 
family. She was a devout Episcopalian but came of orthodox 





™ Smith, History of Education in North Carolina, 164, 169-172. 

5J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, History of North Carolina; North Carolina Since 1860 
(Chicago, New York: Lewis Publishing Co., 1919), 352. 

* For this and other information I am indebted to a letter of May 23, 1945, from J. Edward 
Allen, and a letter from Charles A. Tucker, both of Warrenton. Mr. Tucker stated that 
Miss Pennock taught in the basement of “the old colored Methodist church,” 
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Quaker stock on her mother’s side. She has been described as 
“very beautiful . . . tiny, extremely blonde, with enormous blue 
eyes and naturally curly pale gold hair.”’ She later married 
Samuel Webster Stokes, whom she mentions as a visitor, in both 
her Virginia and her North Carolina letters. In 1881 she selected 
from her letters portions she wished preserved and copied them 
in a notebook, which she later gave her daughter, Alice Thorpe 
Stokes (Mrs. Thomas J. Carlile), by whose permission they 
appear here. The original letters were lost or destroyed.'” 

It is unfortunate that Margaret Thorpe and her companions 
should have lived in Virginia and in North Carolina among people 
made destitute and bitter by war and by military occupation 
and radical Reconstruction. They neither were understood nor 
appreciated by the people of the conquered provinces, nor did 
they understand those people. They also suffered physical dis- 
comforts by their ignorance of the ways of the country; for no 
provident person acquainted with the uses of open fireplaces 
would have attempted to heat a house with green pine wood; and 
nobody with the knowledge of cooking corn meal would spurn 
bread made of it. This conceivable lack of understanding should 
warn the reader to accept Miss Thorpe’s statements and judg- 
ments with caution when hearsay enters. Yet no one can doubt 
her sincerity and devotion to her mission. | 


LIFE {iN NORTH CAROLINA 


SEPTEMBER 1869 

Late in the month I went back to my work in the South, this 
time in North Carolina and with Elizabeth Pennock. “When we 
arrived at Warrenton we found the colored people anxious to 
enjoy the free schools which the State for the first time grants 
them, and we have withdrawn from the protection of “Friends 
Freedmens Relief Association” of Philadelphia, and from under 
the shadow of the “Bureau of R. F. and A. L.” which is by in- 
terpretation Refugee Freedmen and Abandoned Lands. We have 
passed an examination and have received certificates and now 
pose as “Public School Teachers,” and are amongst the very 
first in the South. 

On our journey here we passed by a number of cotton fields, 
and we concluded that Mitchell’s Geography never got its pictures 
of cotton growing from this part of the country, as the plants 





® Letters of March 14, 1945 and October 28, 1945, from Miss Theta Kenyon who first called 
my attention to the Thorpe narrative. Mrs. Thomas J. Carlile of Hempstead, New York, 
loaned me the original notebook manuscript, which I had photostated. The photostat nega- 
tive is filed with Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg. 
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did not appear more than a foot high and quite far apart. The 
pods had nearly all burst and looked like great white flowers. 

At the station we were surrounded by black pigs and colored 
women, the latter carrying little waiters, containing boiled eggs, 
sweet potatoes and sandwiches made out of members of the for- 
mer’s family, also apples and grapes and the cars resounded with 
cries of “snacks missis? snacks sir? s’mapples s’meggs’’ and when 
we saw a face more beaming and important than the others we 
knew the cry would be “possum, nice fat possum.” 

Our “thee” and “thou” made us a pleasant acquaintance, a 
kindly faced middle-aged Friend who introduced himself and 
talked to us for some time, and when he left us cordially invited 
us to visit his home; but as he and his family live down by “The 
Dismal Swamp” a hundred miles from here, we probably will 
never have the opportunity to accept his invitation. 

The house in which we are living is said to be the birthplace of 
the rebel General Bragg, in whose family it remained until a few 
years ago, when it was sold to Mr. Faulkner, a “hard master” and 
the people tell terrible tales of his cruelty. At Mr. F.’s death his 
son came into possession, and he rents it to “uncle” Albert 
Burgess, who is now our landlord and our man of all work. His 
wife is our cook, and his daughter, second girl. We pay to them 
board and wages. It seems a funny arrangement—but is most 
satisfactory. It is a rambling big house; rooms dart out from un- 
expected corners, great old rooms with high ceilings and wide 
windows, opening nearly to the floor, and from their peculiar 
Southern construction offer every facility for the entrance of the 
wintry blasts. 

The town is intensely Southern, with old houses out of repair, 
unkept yards and gardens and wide streets. 

The condition of the colored people is far different from that 
of our poor faithful suffering Virginians. Our two hundred pupils 
are comfortably dressed, some of the families employ servants, 
have sewing machines and keep horses and carriages. 

Yesterday, 20th of October, snow fell for about an hour, and 
the day was very sharp and cold, so that children cried with the 
cold and it took me back to the bitter days in Virginia when little 
bare feet were sometimes cut by the frozen ground; and I re- 
membered one sad eyed fair skinned child who came with but a 
single garment made of a salt sack, her feet were bleeding and 
she looked starved, she made no complaint only asked for permis- 
sion to come to school. I asked if she was hungry, “Not very.” 
“When did you have something to eat?” “Yesterday, Miss!” So I 
took her home, and while Aunt Kitty gave her a good hot break- 
fast, I hunted up shoes and stockings and clothes, all a world too 
large for the thin little body; but so thankfully received. Poor 
little waif, with the history of her most unfortunate race speak- 
ing in the melancholy of her large dark eyes! How her sad voice 
haunts me as it sounded when she asked, “Please Miss Maggie 
can I never be white?”’ Poor weak loving little heart, it is now at 
rest. 
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Our school grows in size if not in grace. We teach in a room 
with a single aisle running from end to end, long benches go from 
the aisle to the wall and are so close together that the children 
have not room to walk on the floor between them when the seats 
are occupied; so when the children are called out for recitation 
they walk over each other, the walkers kicking and the sitters 
pinching, so that our school appears is if always having recess 
rd as a visitor said, “The children seem to have a very enjoyable 

ime!” 

There is not much variety in our work. We teach from 9 to 4 
o’clock then come home to dinner, read our mail, generally have 
some sick person to call upon, see the various callers, go into night 
school at a quarter before 7 o’clock, out between 9 and 10, take 
a cup of chocolate, read the daily paper (a week old), write let- 
ters, play with the cat and go to bed; the one who is ready first 
always takes the cat to sleep by her. This is the programme for 
five days in the week. On the sixth, (which is the Seventh) all the 
morning is spent in preparing the children for examination, then 
we iron our collars and cuffs which we both hate to do but it is 
the only way in which we can have them presentable, then sew 
or read or take a delightful horseback ride. On First Day we go 
to church, come home and study the lessons for Sunday School 
which commences about half past two o’clock and continues for 
two hours. 

You can’t imagine how strange it seems never to speak to a 
white person, and have absolutely no social life, not one visitor. 
The Southern women will not notice us at all, and we will not 
allow the men to call on us, though we have received several notes 
requesting permission to do so; we always reply that if they 
will bring either their mothers or sisters with them, we will be 
very glad to receive them. 

We hire our horses from a colored man who owns a small farm; 
he owns eight good horses and keeps a store; and since he became 
free has made enough money to live very comfortably, and is 
giving his children the chance to be well educated. Last evening 
we had a call from a colored man, the father of the Rev. Mr. 
Alston, rector of the colored Episcopal church in Phila. The old 
man is remarkably handsome with snow white hair, delicate 
and regular features, benevolent and intelligent expression, his 
skin not much darker than ours. He was born a slave; his master 
gave him an opportunity to earn money. So he bought himself 
when quite young, and married a free mulatto girl; they sent 
their children to Oberlin to be educated. When the war broke out, 
he owned considerable property, was worth about fifty thousand 
dollars, and owned sixteen slaves that he had bought from cruel 
masters. These slaves were working out their freedom, when “de 
Linkum sogies” came and tcok the work out of their hands; he is 
staying now with the old master’s family, where he seems to be 
much beloved. Of course we hear of “close relationship”’ but these 
“peculiarities” that we run across we simply ignore as something 
we cannot understand and need not consider. 
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I am writing this letter at six o’clock in the morning, an un- 
earthly hour to be up, but I am the possessor of a beautiful dog, 
(and I will ignore his family history also!) small and black and 
graceful with head like a deer, large soft brown eyes that cry real 
tears; her behavior is as beautiful as her appearance except very 
early in the morning when like Sparrowgrass’s dog she howls to 
get into my room, and as soon as in howls to get out; when she 
isnt howling she is playing and if we refuse to join in she re- 
venges herself by “worrying” our shoes. At present she is gnaw- 
ing the toe of one of my best gaiters. Another cause of early 
rising this morning is that the family next here is killing pigs, 
and death seems to have no influence upon their squealing, as we 
understood an hour ago that they were all dead, and the noise 
still continues. Perhaps they object to being cut up! Do you won- 
der that our “lovely eyes” are not “closed in slumber?” 

We find our good old uncle Albert really a remarkable charac- 
ter. We constantly go to him for information on a variety of 
subjects, especially the history of this country. He is so correct 
in his replies that we have dubbed him our Encyclopedia; by his 
thrift and industry he has already accumulated considerable 
property, he labors hard with his people to convince them they 
are unfit to hold offices and positively refuses the nomination for 
Congressman or State Senator, though he could easily be elected. 
Would that more of his people felt as he does. 

To-day Mr. Powell, chairman of the School Board visited our 
School; it was his first visit for we have been “very much let 
alone.” Several classes recited their lessons, and Mr. Powell ex- 
pressed himself as greatly astonished by the progress they had 
made. 

We learned by letter from Philadelphia that Alonzo Corliss, 
one of our teachers living in this state, at “Company’s Shops” 
has been terribly beaten by the Ku Klux Klan. We are most 
thankful that the K. K. K. does not infest this part of the state. 
We really are so wanting in sensations of any kind that we be- 
came quite “worked up” in finding E. K. T. L. in large letters on 
our fences and in out of the way places, but our ghastly ghostly 
castle fell in pieces when we read the following “E. K. T. L. cures 
fever and ague.”’ You remember I told you that Gen. Bragg was 
born in the house we now occupy. That was a mistake. The family 
was living here at the time but that little innocent first saw light 
between the walls of the county jail, when his mother was im- 
prisoned for killing a slave of one of her neighbors. One of our 
women had an exceedingly kind master, and she tells of how she 
suffered in seeing what some others had to endure; every few 
days she would see or hear the bloodhounds after a run-away, and 
many a time she had seen the poor things brought home bleeding 
and torn. One old woman who came here to ask us to please take 
our Bible and tell her “what became of Joseph after he was sold,” 
told us how she “became a Christian.” Both master and mistress 
were very cruel, and it appeared as if she never could do anything 
to please them, and many a time she had been tied up and whipped 
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without knowing her offense. And worse than all they abused her 
son “the onlest child” she had, “thank the good Lord;” and 
after awhile he grew up to be a man, and he said he would not 
be a slave and he ran away; and they brought him back with 
dogs, “but I cant tell you about that” and when he got well he 
ran away again, and got to the Dismal Swamp, and after awhile 
that got on fire, and when some of the underbrush was burnt 
away, they found her son’s body all burned to death, and now 
she knew only sorrow, and was so friendless she “turned to the 
Lord, and found a friend that is a great Comforter.” 

Reorganizing our schools has engrossed our time since the 
Christmas holidays, an ever to be remembered Xmas week. Once 
upon a time two teachers (by courtesy not nature!) who always 
hide their heads in the presence of professionals, concluded to 
let their small world know what was very evident to themselves, 
that their pupils had taken a good long stride in the path of 
learning, and this could best be done by a public examination; 
and to make everything as pleasant as possible we decorated our 
school room with evergreens, and the fixing of this room on the 
24th was the beginning of our holiday. The room is fifty feet 
long by twenty six wide; at one end is a good sized raised plat- 
form, or to give the local pronunciation “flatform” (“Will some 
ob de bredren set on de flatform, while we woship de Lord’’). We 
decorated the room with festoons of winter green, wreaths of 
holly and two large flags. By sunset it was all done and looked 
beautifully. 

Christmas day was ushered in by cries of greeting outside our 
door, and a pitcher of steaming hot —all W. C. T. U.’s opinions 
will be respected, and the sentence will be left unfinished! The 
beginning of the day was so good and so sweet and so warming 
that when we heard the heavy wind and the pelting rain we said, 
“What's the odds when we are happy.” And we rode over to the 
station in our colored Senator’s (isn’t that dreadful) close car- 
riage. We were just on time which a train on this railroad never 
is, and after waiting an hour or two had our reward when Lizzie’s 
brother and sister stepped out of the car, with their bright white 
faces, pleasant manners and Whitman’s candy ; and homelike and 
delightful it was when we reached home to draw up four chairs 
instead of only the everlasting two in front of our smoldering 
logs; and we talked over the journey, the absent friends and our 
surroundings. It rained all Seventh Day and First Day we had 
“a variety of the same kind”; but in spite of the rain we went to 
Church to show the aristocracy to our visitors, the only chance 
they will have to see them!! In the evening we went to the 
colored meeting and saw some “sisterns get the power.” Monday 
we again viewed the landscape done in watercolors, but by Tues- 
day the sun shown out bright and warm and at by eleven o’clock 
our school room was crowded; the “distinguished” visitors were 
two state senators, the Supt. and Assistant Supt. of Freedmen’s 
Bureau, the “States Educational Superintendant” and our North- 
ern visitors. The exercises commenced by the whole school re- 
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citing in concert a scripture text for each letter in the alphabet. 
Then first came the lowest classes in reading, spelling and geog- 
raphy; they did well, and questions did not confuse them. For 
instance one of my boys said that Africa was a peninsula. Mr. 
Ashley (State Supt.) told him about the Suez canal which makes 
Africa surrounded by water, “So how can it be a peninsula?’ 
Thomas replied that he was speaking of a “natural division.” Mr. 
Ashley tried to confuse him, but Thos. was so sure that he was 
right, that Mr. A. smilingly told him of course he was correct in 
the matter. L’s spelling class told which letters were aspirants 
vowels, sub vocals etc. with the different sound of each; here also 
the gentlemen questioned closely but the children were equal to 
all emergencies. The first Arithmetic class won high honors for 
itself; it was examined in Reduction and Compound numbers. 
The children in Third Readers read beautifully in concert, but 
oh! if the world could only have heard my pet Geography class. 
I examined the children in Outline Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, and we penetrated every little nook and corner and 
told the people what was to be found there; and the little souls 
some not over ten years old pronounced beautifully even such 
words as Victoria Yanza, Tanganyika, Caffrania, etc., etc. 

The examination closed at three o’clock, and we then distrib- 
uted prizes, eight handsome books, to the heads of eight best 
classes, and some smaller prizes for regular attendance. We came 
home, took dinner, had two games of croquet, calls from Mr. 
Ashley and Mr. Vogell, and then returned to the school room for 
the evening exercises which commenced with a Christmas hymn 
sung by five boys, and five girls. Several of the boys made ad- 
dresses, not original but they did not need prompting. Eight little 
boys so near the same size they reminded one of a row of black 
pins recited L. M. Child’s “Who stole the bird’s nest?” And the 
sweet young voices so soft and funny were very charming as they 
imitated the different birds. There were several dialogues and 
every and each one knew the whole thing so not one needed 
prompting. One successful reading was “Darius Green and his 
flying machine.” The twelve year old boy had caught the Yankee 
twang delightfully, and everyone laughed when — “Sol the little 
one spoke and said, ‘By darn lets hurry home and hide in the 
barn, And pay him for tellin’ us this yarn.’” The concluding 
piece was ““T’was the night before Christmas.” After all was over 
it was very pleasant to receive the thanks of the proud parents, 
their faces beamed with joy; one old auntie said she thought and 
thought over the changes in the past few years, until she gets 
into such a state she can’t say a word, but “jest praise de Lord.” 

Our scholars are a comfortable well dressed lot, in coloring the 
same as in all freedmen’s schools; they vary from jet black thick 
lipped negroes, to red-haired and fair haired blue eyed blondes. 

One day last week we took dinner at the house of one of the 
leading colored men. The daughter is one of our scholars and has 
asked us many times if we would “honor” her father by coming 
to see his place, which is a small farm about a mile from here. 
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John owns thirteen horses which he hires out; he has some “right 
nice” carriages and he sent a very comfortable one for us to ride 
out in. We found the farm all under careful care, and looked 
prosperous everywhere. We sat down for dinner at a small pretty 
table carefully set with nice glass and china, and with our four 
waiters, father, mother, son and daughter to watch and anticipate 
our every want, we made a good meal off of an immense roast 
turkey, a whole boiled ham, chicken pie, pickles, potatoes, bread 
custard, four kinds of pie, pound cake and apples. The cooking 
was fine! 

On Friday we arose while it was yet night, ate our breakfast, 
put up lunch and by half past seven were off for the gold mines. 
We went in a “hack” with four horses and one and a half drivers. 
The mine is twenty two miles from here, the road—well there is 
a bottom to it, all but in one place over which we walked and the 
wagon slid. We found much at the mine that was interesting. The 
owner went over it with us, and explained the working of the 
machinery, and making of gold. 

The soil for considerable distance around the mine was 
sprinkled with gold; this was first discovered by a poor man who 
was “daubing”’ his house, he soon made a fortune and sold out. 
A half million of dollars worth of gold has already been taken out 
of the mine, and it is by no means exhausted. The present owner 
had everything in fine working order when the war broke out. 
Soon he was obliged to stop, his “niggers” left him and he said he 
was not as successful with paid as with slave labor. He prefers 
ignorant servants, finds them more obedient. I mentally ejacu- 
lated “Ephriam is joined to his idols, let him alone.” Our visitors 
left us on Seventh Day and as the car passed out of sight and 
with it the only white faces within five hundred miles of us that 
look at us pleasantly, like Mrs. Gradgriced [?] we felt that there 
“was a pain somewhere, but we did not exactely know whether 
we had it or not.” 

Aunt Sarah has sent us a nice carpet and we feel not only more 
comfortable but more respectable. 

Last evening while our class was here a man brought a note to 
me which ran as follows, “Meet me alone at the front gate at 
9:30 P.M.” and signed “your old friend.” I returned the note 
to the messenger, telling him to say to the sender that there was 
no one in this house who would receive such a note as that. A 
little while after our scholars had gone and the house locked up 
for the night there were three knocks on the gate; we ran to the 
kitchen where we found uncle Albert enjoying a comfortable nap, 
we wakened him and hurridly told him of the note and the knocks. 
He “stood not upon the order of his going’’ but went at once, and 
found a tall fine looking man standing at the gate (we peeped out 
of the narrow glass on the side of the door). Uncle Albert spoke 
politely to him and he asked if night school had closed. Uncle 
Albert with his immaculate old servant manner replied, “It has 
sir, may I ask your name?” “Claude Harold!!’’ “Do you live in the 
town Sir?” “I do, good-night.” And away went Claude. We 
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watched him and saw a man join him; the latter is named Sher- 
ron and he has made many attempts to become acquainted with 
us, and every time has been decidedly repulsed. The men came 
back and walked past the house a few times, then Sherron came 
in and knocked at the door; again we scurried to the kitchen, 
(which is quite a distance from the front of the house) and in 
no time Uncle A. was around outside by the front door. He asked 
Sherron what he wanted, and he replied only to find out if Mr. 
Harold had been here. A. said, “You know sir he hasn’t for I 
saw you with him a few minutes ago.” Sherron replied that it 
was a lie, for he hadn’t seen Mr. H. since he started to come here. 
A. replied, ““You’re another,” not in those words but politely, and 
then he told him he wishes them both to go away and never come 
back to the house. All this time we had not been mentioned. Sher- 
ron went away and we hoped all was over, but in a little while 
we heard steps outside and then some one was trying to open our 
shutters. The minute we opened our door into the hall, A. came 
running from the kitchen. We told him the trouble and for the 
third time he went out to the front of the house and asked the 
men what they wanted. Sherron said that Harold was an “old 
friend of the ladies,” and they wished to see us. A. said “that isn’t 
true, and now gentlemen I tell you, you MUST leave. The ladies 
were displeased with the note, and do not want you prowling 
around; they haven’t any white friends here to protect them, but 
if it is necessary, I will give up my life for them,” and those men 
knew as we did that this was no idle threat. Then they left and A. 
and his boy kept watch all night with loaded guns. I sat up read- 
ing and working until 4 A.M. then lay down and fell asleep. 
Before we were up next morning uncle Albert went to the Mayor 
and told him all about it, and then (to repeat what the Mayor told 
us) in an earnest quiet way said, “Mr. Williams these are good 
ladies and I am nothing but an old colored man, but there are 
none of their equals here to protect them, and so Sir I will do 
it and if they are harmed it will only be after I am killed.’’ The 
Mayor promised us his protection and at noon sent for A. to go 
to the court house and there he found that S. and H. had been 
summoned. The Mayor told A. to state the case, then S. said that 
H. had become acquainted with us in Raleigh, and that he had 
received a reply to the note he had sent me in which I had given 
them permission to call. Uncle A. replied that neither of us had 
ever been in Raleigh (a fact) and that if he had a note he had 
written it himself. Here one of the colored men spoke up and told 
he was the one that took the note to me; “for Miss Maggie sent 
me to the door when there was a knock, and the boy handed me 
the note, and Miss Maggie only looked at [it] a minute and then 
she gave me the note and told me to give it back to the messenger 
and say there wasn’t any lady in the house who would take such 
a note.” Then the messenger spoke up, “Yes sir, I certainly did 
take back the same note the gentleman gave me.” S. attempted 
to speak again, but the Mayor stopped him, told him that the 
Court was assured that he was lying and that they meant mis- 
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chief in going to our house, and if they ever again annoyed us, 
he would drive them out of the town. Uncle A. turned to Sherron 
and told him that after they left, his boy lay inside the front 
door, and he and another colored man he had called in sat up all 
night each with a loaded gun,” and if you had tried to get into 
that room where those ladies were, we would have shot you!” 
“And you would have done perfectly right if you had,” replied 
the Mayor, and then after sharp reprimand to S. and H. he dis- 
missed them. 

Later. We just learned from the Mayor, who called on us, that 
after S. left the court house he produced a note which he said 
was from me. Fortunately the Mayor had learned my whole name, 
so he sent for S. and asked for the note. It was a dirty, misspelled, 
vulgar scrawl, and the name was quite incorrect, so now Mr. 8S. 
is obliged to leave the town in two days and cannot come back 


until we go home! 


Feb. [1870] 
O a thousand thanks to you all, Anna, Edward, Charles, aunt 


Elizabeth, mother, father, all of you who have given such joy to 
uncle Alberts noble old care-worn heart, how can I give you any 
idea of his pride and pleasure. 

The clock was the first to come, and the whole family was in a 
state of the greatest excitement over it; they had never before 
owned one; then came the cane, which is beautiful, so appropriate 
in size and the engraving so handsomely done, and when I handed 
the money and said, “Mr. Nathaniel sends you with which 
to buy that cow you want so much,” the tears streamed down his 
dear old black face and he said, “Tell them oh, oh, Miss Maggie 
please tell them what’s in my heart.’’ And when I told him of the 
interest Charles has taken in the whole matter and he saw his 
own name on the cane and what a beautiful cane it is, he gave up 
trying to express his gratitude, he aid he “hadn’t any words in 
his mouth, but his heart is full.” On Sunday we watched to see 
uncle Albert start for church, and when he appeared in the front 
of the yard we went out on the porch and there he was in all 
the glory of his broadcloth suit, high hat and silver headed cane. 
He was the impersonation of the old fashioned real servant off 
of duty. Aunt Annie had left her work to see him off, and her 
face beamed with pride until she saw us looking at him, then she 
called out, “Oh Miss Lizzie, Miss Maggie, just look at him, he 
thinks he’s mighty fine and dat everybody’s jest lookin at dat 
cane; ’stead of dat, they dont see nothin but dat old black face, 
and they’re saying nothin but an ole black nigger after all.” 
Uncle Albert turned in a most dignified manner and said, “Annie 
you jest go back into dat kitchen and think about dat yaller gir! 
I’m goin to marry after you’ve gone.” A. turned away with this 
parting shot. “Better hurry*up I guess, for certain you’s already 
totterin in your grave!” 

The colored people are celebrating the ratification of the 
fifteenth amendment, and they feel jubilant now that 
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“The foot that stood firm when the cannon ball rolled 
(need not) Flee from the spot where the ballot is polled.” 

North Carolina politics are all askew. The Republican party is 
divided against itself; what a pity the colored people are not 
sufficiently educated to understand their duty as voters. They do 
seem anxious to know what is right, and some of them are so 
naturally intelligent that it seems as if they understand better 
what their own people need, than the educated disloyal white men 
seem to. The colored people are doing well for themselves, they 
support their families, educate their children, and are quiet, 
respectful and respectable in manner; they pay their taxes, 

“De price de state exacts, 
For habbin of a Soul!” 

Contrary to the expectations of all our friends and acquaint- 
ances the State paid us for our four months service as Public 
School Teachers; we each received one hundred and sixty dollars, 
and no one understands it. The Friends Association of Phila. 
twice wrote us that they thought the State would would [sic] 
be unable to pay us, but that they (the Friends)* would. Our 
Superintendant, A. H. Jones, who was here a few days ago, told 
us ours is the only successful public school, but even then he could 
not understand how we so easily obtained our money, as to all 
other applicants the treasury was represented as being quite or 
nearly empty, and we had not even made an application. 

We are anything but model school teachers, and I often think 
of what Gen. Armstrong said that our scholars always “seemed to 
be enjoying themselves!’’ and today we both laughed out when our 
favorite scholar, George Brownlow, upon being “spelled down” 
by a boy much shorter than himself, stroked the cheek of the 
little fellow, then passed his hand over his head, and remarked in 
a “stage-wisper,” ‘““No whiskers, but a finely developed head.” 

Uncle Albert has such a nice family. They were brought up as 
house servants to Senator Hawkins, and they are affectionate and 
polite to each other, which is unusual. The son, Pierce, is a stub- 
born little fellow, but is sometimes brought to terms by his 
mother’s gentle “Why Pierce, my son.” The father and children 
have very little of “the cursed be Canaan” accent, but Aunt Annie 
has it. 

One of our boys told us that all his parents were dead except 
his Aunts! , 

Uncle Alberts beautiful cow is giving us plenty of rich milk; 
the fame of the gifts has gone far and wide, and since it is known 
that it is not poverty that makes us “teachers of the niggers” the 
white people are confirmed in their belief that we “are fools!” 


April [1870] 
Our night school is large and interesting, and we now teach 
until ten o’clock. Then two aches go to bed. Tables and mantels 





*The regular pay had been $15 a month! 
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are loaded with flowers, hyacinths, jassimines, and roses; some- 
times we have nearly a bushel in our living room. 

On last Wednesday we went to a wedding in high colored life 
at the house where we dined during Christmas week. The bride 
and her six bridesmaids were dressed in white. After a fine sup- 
per at ten o’clock* the dancing commenced, and it was such fun 
to sit and watch the doing of the young people, they had evidently 
seen real ladies and gentlemen in social entertainments, and tried 
to act as nearly as possible as they had seen the others do; but the 
musicians with banjos and violins played with all their might, 
and laughed and showed their teeth and rolled the white of their 
eyes. John had secured for us good horses and a comfortable car- 
riage, and we did so enjoy our moonlight ride; it was such a 
rarity for we feel that no matter how bright and pleasant a night 
may be, we are safer indoors. 

Last evening two of our night scholars, Fanny and Joanna, 
such nice good women, brought us each a waiter full of goodies, 
custard, pound cake, preserved citron rind, and egg-nog, all cov- 
ered with the whitest of napkins and all surround by the most 
beautiful roses. 

We had the most delightful visit from Aunt Elizabeth Alsop 
and George Janney; every moment of their stay was happiness to 
me. 
Our social status is slowly improving although we yet number 
amongst our acquaintances more maids than their mistresses, 
more valets than their masters. Still the proportion is better than 
it was before our trouble with those two men. 

One lady and her two elderly brothers have called, and to-day 
Mr. Marshall, the Episcopal clergyman (the great Panjandorum 
himself with the little round button on top), sent for uncle Albert 
and asked him at what time of day we could conveniently receive 
visitors, “since the trouble” his “heart had been more than ever 
drawn toward us.” Mr. Williams, the Mayor, also called (later). 
Mr. Marshall has made the call and what a treat it was; he is 
cultivated, refined and thoroughly interested in all literary sub- 


jects. 


May, 1870. Our school gradually diminishes in number, many 
of the larger pupils having gone to work, and three have taken 
charge of schools in other parts of the state. 

We left for home on the first of June. Two days before we com- 
menced our packing and while in the midst of it one, the first 
evening, the stage drove up, and Samuel W. Stokes got out. Our 
first sensation when we saw him was joy, our second was con- 
sternation at the condition of our room, but while he paid his 
fare and opened the gate we pushed everything we could under 
the bed, knocked the cat off the supper-table and the dog out of 
the only available chair, and strove by the warmth of our wel- 





* A separate table was always provided for us, and our host and hostess 
stood and waited on us; we were never annoyed by the slightest attempt at 


social equality. 
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come to atone for our deficiencies in good housekeeping. S. stayed 
all night at the hotel, but breakfasted with us, and we never felt 
sure he enjoyed his breakfast although he only mildly remon- 
strated when the dog put his paws on the table and took a biscuit, 
and the cat jumped on my lap and ate meat off my plate, but when 
the squirrel walked straight through the butter he left the table 
and said he would have his meal on the window sill! 


November 1870—My last year as “nigger teacher.” 

We left Philadelphia on the fourth at half past eleven o’clock 
P. M. Samuel Stokes and Thomas McCollin came with us as far 
as Washington and put us on the boat for Acquia Creek, thinking 
that all our night travel was over. We reached Weldon at seven 
that evening, expecting to take the Raleigh train due at that hour. 
Imagine our dismay when we were told there had been a change 
made in the time, and we had only a choice of evils, to take the 
freight train at midnight, or remain at Weldon until the next 
day. We felt our only safety lay in our keeping in the car or 
station. The night was exceedingly stormy and cold, the con- 
ductor and brakeman made us as comfortable as was possible, 
in spite of our remonstrance taking off their heavy shawls, and 
doubling them into cushions for us. The[re] was one other pas- 
senger, a man who annoyed us by talking to us. The conductor 
say [saw] our annoyance and asked the man if he could not see 
that “the ladies did not care for his acquaintance?” But the man 
would not stop his talking to us, so the conductor told him he could 
not stay in the caboose any longer, he would give him a seat in a 
baggage car; but the man replied that if he couldn’t do as he 
pleased on a train, he would stay all night in Weldon, and took 
himself forever from our gaze. We dragged our length slowly 
along and reached Warrenton about four o’clock in the morning; 
the conductor kept the train waiting while he made up a fire in 
the waiting room, and the brakeman left us his lantern. We took 
our seats in the little dirty room and before the train was out of 
sight, the green wood fire had expired and a gust of wind blew out 
the lantern light, so for two hours we sat in total darkness, afraid 
to talk, and afraid to be still; and around our room was the sound 
of falling rain, and the tread of many feet, whither belonging to 
goats or Ku Klux we knew not. 

About seven o’clock a blessed little black form loomed in the 
distance. We shouted, “Oh boy” and soon heard, “Yezem” and he 
came running to us. We showed him our purses and promised 
him unlimited control over their contents if he would get a car- 
riage to come for us, and to tell Aunt Annie we would soon reach 
our house and would be in the last stages of starvation. The boy 
nobly fulfilled his trust and by nine o’clock we were seated at our 
own table, in our room, by our own fire, and disposing of broiled 
chicken, hot cakes and coffee. By afternoon news of our arrival 
had reached our people, and they came in droves to welcome us; 
at half past eight Aunt Annie drove them all out of the gate, came 
in and drove (!) us to bed, tucked us in and told us not to think 
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about home or “nothin,” “jest go straight to sleep,” and as Thurs- 
day night was the last one in which we had slept, and this was 
Sunday night, we were thankful to obey her commands. 

We have commenced school with a large number of scholars; 
the children are as noisy and affectionate as ever, and they are 
earnest in their efforts to learn. To-day when talking to my boys 
about the use of tobacco one of them said, “You remember, Miss 
Maggie, you told us last winter how it hurt our health and wasted 
our money, and made us disagreeable. I told father about it and 
he said if you said so it was true and he would never use it again, 
and he never has, and he has fattened up, and feels a great deal 
better, though he did miss it mightly at first”; it is certainly good 
to feel that all seed does not fall in stony places. 


January 1871—Abbie Albertson, Martha Woolman, David 
Branson and Sellers Pennock spent Christmas week with us. The 
day before they arrived the weather became intensely cold, mer- 
cury at zero; we went to the station to meet our friends. The train 
was three hours behind time, when we reached home we were 
nearly perished with the cold and continued so all the week! You 
in warm Northern houses can form no conception of how we suffer 
here. One morning when dressing my hands became so numb, I 
was obliged to have assistance, by noon my fingers were covered 
with blisters, and my hands looked as if scalded, my feet are so 
frosted that the toes are turning black and bursting! The doctor 
says this will cure them. We have only open fires and water 
freezes anywhere in our living rooms. L. picked up a key lying on 
our mantel and it stuck to her fingers; our mustard, pickles and 
kerosene have frozen solid. We walk every day to keep our blood 
in circulation. When in the house we make as good a fire as is 
possible with green pine as fuel, draw our chairs close to the 
fender, spread newspapers over our laps to keep from scorching 
our clothes, draw woolen shawls over the back of our heads to 
keep the cold air of the room off our necks, talk and talk, eat 
Christmas candies and thoroughly enjoy our friends. Some nights 
we have not been able to sleep on account of the cold, and the cat 
is in great demand as a bedfellow. M. A. W. who was never known 
to make an idle complaint, never forgetting the two things not 
worth fussing about “things we can help, and things we cant 
help,” suddenly started out alone one day for a walk, she was away 
for an hour and upon her return told me that while we were 
sitting here, she became so frightfully cold that her heart felt as 
if there was a tight band around it, she was afraid to keep quiet, 
and the brisk walk made her feel all right again. Christmas day 
we concluded to have croquet and built a fire on the ground. We 
had a good big roast turkey and “fixins” for dinner, and in spite 
of cold it was a jolly day. 

When things seem “all sixes and sevens” I take out my new 
watch that my blessed brother Charles sent me, and as I look at 
it everything takes a rosy tint; indeed we have seen “blessed in 
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basket and in store” this Xmas for our many home friends have 
sent us beautiful gifts. 

One evening we took our guests to a colored ball; we sent word 
to the Managers that we would be there, so they had arranged 
seats for us at the best end of the room and a table for our re- 
freshments. The dancing was very entertaining, no dull dragging 
of feet, indeed some of the men seemed as elastic as rubber balls. 

At the beginning of the New Year our friends left, and “we 
took up the burden of life again.” 

Mr. Marshall called to-day while we were at dinner, and we 
were glad for him to see that we ate alone, with a man waiter, as 
the white people are under the impression that we live with uncle 
Albert and his family as one family, not with them as servants! 
How hard the people do work to misrepresent us! 

We have had a call from two old women “poor white trash,” 
one of them a fortune teller; tho’ we did not “cross her palm with 
siller’” we gave her some clothes of which she seemed greatly in 
need, and in return she promised us all the good things we most 
long for. We have no class in the North that corresponds with 
these poor whites, they are miserable dirty creatures, literally 
clay-eaters, listless, shiftless, half starved, snuff saturated, but 
they look down on Yankees!!! They have the genuine “one 
Southerner can whip ten Yankees”’ spirit. 

This is Court week, and yesterday the jury in a murder case 
were taken past here for exercise, ten colored and two white men, 
a strange sight to us. Yesterday when we had just come in from 
school, tired and soiled with hair “like a witche’s on a windy 
night,’ Martha ushered in a vision of manly beauty and good 
clothes, which introduced itself as a New Yorker with business in 
Court, and interested in Southern schools; he has been well treat- 
ed but he found the feeling towards the teachers of colored schools 
not at all cordial, there are still many who (figuratively) sit on the 
fence and sing 

“Oh for a crack 
At old Greely and Beecher! 
Oh for a pop 
At a Yankee school teacher!” 


April [1871]. We are beaten, not spiritually but physically and 
cannot stay longer than to the end of this month. “Hunger and 
cold and weariness” have done their work. Owing to the excep- 
tional cold the vegetables became frozen early in the winter; for 
weeks at a time we would find it impossible to buy fresh meat; 
neither of us can eat bacon and do not care for corn bread, so we 
have made many successive meals of soda biscuit, and boiled 
turnip tops, with occassional white beans which we dress with 
mustard and vinegar, “make believe very much” and and call it 
chicken salad. Even the little Marchioness could go no further 
than that in imagination. We cannot get “lightbread” ; both while 
and colored regard it with contempt. They must have hot bread 
three times a day, and this I think accounts for the sallow dis- 
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peutic complexions of the whites after the flush of youth has left 
them. 

Aunt Annie has had for several weeks a visitor in the person 
of a six years old grandson who has annoyed us by going into our 
room while we were out, and freely handled our possessions for- 
getting to put back any candy or cake he picked up. We did not 
want to complain to Aunt Annie on account of the inevitable 
whipping, and seeing that he was a child of powerful imagination, 
L. showed him her sleeve buttons, gold dogs heads, and told him 
how badly dogs can bite; he soon showed fright and after that 
all that was needed to keep him out of the room was to leave the 
buttons on the table where he could see them. 

We are busy preparing for our final exam. It will be very like 
last year’s. A number of white men have told uncle Albert that 
they should attend. I must tell you that last examination was a 
great success but very very sad. 

And now the curtain is rung down and the lights out, and the 
story of my life as a teacher of the Freedmen is told, and now 
dear child raise thy heart in thankfulness that in this land such 
work as we did wili never more be needed. 

Time is making all things right, is shaping the rough ends, and 
we of the North and they of the South who watched together at 
one sickbed through the past summer (1881) and when the 
autumn leaves were falling clasped hands while we mingled our 
tears over the bier of our beloved President can never again feel 


the old bitterness in our hearts; and soon the shame, the strife, 
the hatred, the grief of the past will seem only as a tale that is 
told. 











Book REVIEWS 


Piracy was a Business. By Cyrus H. Karraker. (Rindge, N. H.: Richard R. 

Smith, Publisher, Inc. 1953. Pp. 244. $3.00.) 

In tracing the history of piracy Mr. Karraker has found that 
conniving merchants and government officials almost invariably 
were in league with the brethren, and as often as not were master- 
minding the whole rotten business. His name for these silent 
partners is “pirate accessories” and he likens them to latter-day 
officials and businessmen similarly associated with smugglers, 
warmakers, liquor bootleggers, and slot-machine and numbers 
racketeers. 

That piracy was big business is shown by repeated references 
to periods in the history of this and other countries when the 
entire economy was dependent, directly or indirectly, on the 
spoils of the sea robbers. 

The author’s extensive research indicates that piracy was 
fairly well limited to the Mediterranean from the time when the 
most ancient Greeks plundered ships and towns without any 
thought of disgracing themselves, until the business began to flow 
over into the Far East during the 13th century. From then on it 
spread throughout the world, reaching its zenith between 1690 
and 1720; and it is with this 30-year period that a large portion 
of the book is concerned. 

Pirate activities in the Carolinas at that time are dealt with 
quite extensively in two chapters headed “Carolina and Black- 
beard” and “South Carolina Destroys the Pirates.” The author 
has consulted original sources in order to present a most interest- 
ing account of the activities of Blackbeard and Major Stede 
Bonnet in Carolina waters (including numerous attacks on small 
vessels in the sounds), with justified emphasis on the relation- 
ship between Blackbeard, and Governor Eden, and Tobias 
Knight. These chapters are made doubly interesting by refer- 
ences, elsewhere in the book, to the attempts of Governor 
Spottswood of Virginia to wipe out the pirate menace; efforts 
which, of course, resulted in the death of Blackbeard at the hands 
of Spottswood’s lieutenant, Maynard. The Blackbeard-Eden story 
has never been told better. 
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In attempting to cover the activities of pirates for more than 
two thousand years, Mr. Karraker has been forced to resort to a 
frequently-used method which offers little meat for the research- 
er, and even less interest for the casual reader or would-be student 
of history. This is the procedure of devoting a chapter or section 
to a general summary of a period in history, with an entire 
generation covered by one sentence, the rise and fall of a nation 
by a single phrase, and the introduction of so many peoples, 
places and periods that this reviewer, for one, finds it necessary 
to keep an open atlas on one knee and an encyclopedia on the 
other in order to keep up from line to line. Mr. Karraker certainly 
did not originate this system, for many writers of history employ 
it; but no wonder so many people find history dull, and turn to 
fiction in its stead. 

Despite these “continuity” chapters, however, the book provides 
a wealth of specific information, much of it presented in a most 
readable style. Some of the old maps used as illustrations are so 
poorly reproduced that they serve only to confuse the reader, but 
a good bibliography and index add to the usefulness of the book. 

David Stick. 
Kill Devil Hill, N. C. 





History of the Lutheran Church in North Carolina, 1803-1953. Edited by 
Jacob L. Morgan, Bachman S. Brown, and John Hall. (Published by the 
authority of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. 
1953. Pp. 407.) 

The History of the Lutheran Church in North Carolina is being 
published this year in connection with the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North 
Carolina. 

The present volume is divided into five parts. The first section, 
which is of most general interest, traces the background of the 
Lutheran settlements in this state, the organization of the North 
Carolina Synod (1803), the schism which issued in the formation 
of the Tennessee Syned (1820), and the eventual reunion of the 
two bodies to form the present United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina in 1921. 

In their treatment of the factors leading up to the split of 1820, 
the authors show their strong concern for the preservation of 
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traditional Lutheranism as set forth in the Confessions, and they 
seek to justify the early deviations from that position by pointing 
to the practical exigencies of the situation confronting the church 
in the post-Revolutionary period, especially the need for more 
ministers which gave rise to “The License System” (pp. 36-37). 
In light of current interest in the ecumenical movement, the 
stories of the merger of the North Carolina and Tennessee 
synods, the role of these bodies and their successor in the forma- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church in America, and the establish- 
ment by the present Synod of a consultative relationship with the 
North Carolina Council of Churches are particularly relevant and 
enlightening. 

Part Two, entitled “Educational Developments,” gives a brief 
account of the program of the Church as regards its Sunday 
Schools, its publications, and its educational institutions. Part 
Three is devoted to “Auxiliary Organizations,” such as the 
Women’s Missionary Society, various children’s groups, and the 
Luther League. Of especial significance to different congregations 
will be the brief historical sketches of all the active churches 
within the Synod. This section (Part Four) comprises approxi- 
mately one-half of the entire book. Part Five consists of tabula- 
tions of the ministers and meetings of the Synod covered in this 
survey. 

While the authors acknowledge the incompleteness of the pres- 
ent work and recommend “that provision be made for continued 
research and investigation” (p. 6), they are to be commended 
highly for their very readable, concise, and discriminating ac- 
count of the history of the Lutheran Church in North Carolina. 
E. Clinton Gardner. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





“Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment; or A Side Show of 
the Big Show. By Sam R. Watkins. With an Introduction by Bell Irvin 
Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press. 1952. Pp. 236. 
Illustrated. $5.) 


In the profusion of reminiscences written by veterans of the 
great American war of 1861-65, this small volume is distinctive 
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for its honesty and readability. Written in 1882, it first appeared 
as a series of sketches in the Columbia (Tennessee) Herald, and 
then was published in book form in 1882 and was reprinted in 
1900. Now it reappears in a handsomer and more substantial 
form (more expensive too) than in either of its earlier printings. 

The title implies that the book is a company history, at the 
most, a regimental chronicle. Actually it is neither: it is Sam 
Watkins’s own engaging story. Watkins was twenty-one years old 
when war came in the spring of 1861. He and Company H of the 
First Tennessee Regiment spent eight months in 1861-62 in the 
Valley of Virginia marching and fighting under Stonewall Jack- 
son. Early in 1862 they returned to help their fellow-Tennessee- 
ans meet the menaces of Grant and his army. From that time 
till the end of the war, the history of Company H and of Sam 
Watkins was a part of the history of the Army of Tennessee. Yet 
Watkins made no pretense that he was writing anything but an 
account of what he himself had seen and experienced. “‘A private 
soldier,” he said, “is but an automaton and knows nothing of 
what is going on among the generals.” 

The fact that Watkins wrote almost wholly from memory and 
wrote some twenty years after the events described, inevitably 
meant that errors of detail crept into his story ; but most of these 
errors were of small account. Probably because he was much bet- 
ter educated than the average Confederate private, his narrative 
is occasionally graced by genuine literary merit. He described 
the frivolous side of soldiering with a waggish humor, and he 
probably gave to some of his “tall tales” embellishments that 
were warranted only by the haze of memory. One of the con- 
spicuous merits of the book is its realism in dealing with men and 
battles. Watkins made little or no effort to throw a romantic 
aura around the Lost Cause or to gloss over the cruelties, sav- 
agery, and suffering of the war. The Rebels he knew included 
blowhards and cowards as well as heroes. His own life and that 
of his comrades were filled with fatigue, boredom, discomforts, 
and sickness more often than with gallantry and glory. And his 
accounts of battles are memorable for the frightful screaming of 
shells, the agonizing shrieks and groans of the wounded, and 
the horrendous details of mutilated bodies. 
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Bell Irvin Wiley has supplied this edition with a well-written 
introduction, a useful index, and twenty-three illustrations. 
James Rabun. 


Emory University, 
Georgia. 





A Tour Through Part of Virginia in the Summer of 1808 ... Also... 
Some Account of the Islands of the Azores. By John Edwards Caldwell. 
Edited by William M. E. Rachal. (Richmond, Virginia: The Dietz Press, 
Ine. 1951. Pp. xxi, 61. $2.00.) 


A Tour Through Part of Virginia in the Summer of 1808, as 
edited by William M. E. Rachal, is the third edition of this inter- 
esting travel account. Two earlier editions were printed in 1809 
(New York) and in 1810 (Belfast), the latter edition having 
additional material relative to a visit to the Azores and also cor- 
rections by the author of a number of errors found in the first 
volume. Mr. Rachal gives a discussion of the authorship of the 
volume. He states that it has been ascribed to Samuel Latham 
Mitchell, New York scientist, politician, teacher, and author. It 
has also been credited to Joseph Caldwell, first president of the 
University of North Carolina. His conclusion, however, is that it 
was written by John Edwards Caldwell, an important citizen of 
New York City in the early 1800’s. Caldwell was born in Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, in February, 1769, and following the 
death of his parents during the war was placed with Dr. Alex- 
ander McWorter, a Presbyterian minister and friend of his 
father. He became a merchant in Philadephia and in 1801 was 
appointed consular agent of the United States in Santo Domingo 
and parts of the West Indies. He returned to this country and 
settled in New York in 1803. The Napoleonic wars disrupted the 
mercantile business and Caldwell, suffering from poor health, 
decided to travel. Upon his return to New York he wrote of his 
trip based on his notes and memory. This account was printed 
anonymously in 1809 and circulated to a large group of friends. 
In the same year he visited the Azores on his way to Europe. He 
left in Belfast an enlarged copy of his earlier travel account and 
the manuscript for Some Account of the Islands of the Azores, 
and the two were published anonymously in a single volume. After 
returning to the United States he became an active member of the 
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Presbyterian Church and established and edited the Christian 
Herald. He died March 8, 1819. 

In giving his account of Caldwell’s life, the editor has pointed 
out the conflict between Catholicism, Protestantism, and skep- 
ticism in the author’s life which is reflected in his writings. Cald- 
well’s style is flowery, moralistic, and somewhat pedantic. His 
rather archaic style is illustrated in his description of gambling 
establishments: “. . . whose first visit to these dens of iniquity 
was probably urged by curiosity, or more likely inveigled by the 
demon of avarice, the allurement of pleasure, or lure of gain.” 
He proceeds to give a lurid example of the fall of a prominent 
citizen from gambling into suicide. 

Caldwell’s tour included Harper’s Ferry, and he tells of his 
trip by turnpike and toll road from Baltimore. He describes the 
beautiful countryside and discusses the munitions plant there. 
From Harper’s Ferry the author went to Martinsburgh where 
there were a tavern and sulphur springs. In going to Woodstock 
through Stevensburgh he advises the traveller to carry a pistol as 
a precautionary measure. He was much impressed with a church 
service in Brown’s Meeting House in Staunton. His description 
of the Natural Bridge is quoted from Jefferson’s “Notes on 
Virginia.” Caldwell claims to be the first person to cross the 
mountains in a carriage in his visit to Sweet Springs. His alert- 
ness to the possibilities of developing the country is illustrated 
in a description of the Illinois River emptying into the Mississippi 
and his emphasis upon its navigability as a link in transporta- 
tion. Red Sulphur Springs, Warm Springs, Harrisonburgh, 
Monticello, Alexandria and other places in Virginia, as well as 
Washington, D. C., were included in Caldwell’s Virginia tour. 

The Azores are described geographically and historically, and 
here again he cites the possibilities of development in the con- 
struction of better harbors and in the cultivation of crops. He 
criticizes Catholicism in the Islands but states, “I hope I have not 
gone too far.” 

This little book of less than a hundred pages proves of interest 
to the historian and to the modern-day traveller. Its sometimes 


quaint language and old spelling add to its flavor. 
Beth Crabtree. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 
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The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775. By Hennig Cohen. (Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 273. $6.00.) 


For longer than we like to remember, the political historian 
in America had little or no help from allied fields. He labored 
practically alone. Recently, however, the social historian has been 
providing him excellent assistance. Properly, Mr. Cohen’s book 
is social history; it is concerned only obliquely with government 
and politics. Actually, it is, rather, the first step in social history ; 
for it proposes mainly to gather the materials from which social 
history is written. Such materials are not confined to manuscripts 
and letters; they can be found hidden away also in contemporary 
newspapers. 

Fortunately an almost complete file of the pre-Revolutionary 
South Carolina Gazette is owned by the Charleston Library So- 
ciety. There Mr. Cohen read assiduously, and from the Gazette 
he has selected endless notices which tell us about the everyday 
cultural and civic life of Charleston, even at that time one of the 
most fascinating cities in America. There are chapters on club 
life and societies; teachers; doctors; artists; architects, engi- 
neers, and master builders; gardens; sports and pastimes; musi- 
cal performances and musicians; the theatre; books and book- 
sellers; imprints; poets and essayists. In each chapter, after 
several descriptive paragraphs, the compiler has listed in double 
columns those extracts from the Gazette which document his 
analyses. 

We learn such intriguing things as that on July 12, 1735, “New 
and correct Maps of North-Carolina by Edward Moseley” were 
available at the printers; that the first operatic performance in 
America was given in Charleston in 1735; that in a Charleston 
bookstore in 1746 one could- purchase “an Essay on the dry 
Gripes,” in 1753 Milton’s “Paradise lost, with Cuts”; that on 
August 23, 1762, “At 5 sh. each, the Curious may see a very 
extraordinary Hermaphrodite Sheep at Mathias Peter’s next door 
to the Jail’; that by August 31, 1765, William Bartram, “his 
Majesty’s botonist for North America . . . [had] arrived here 
some time ago... accompanied by his son” ; that verse by amateur 
Charleston poetasters was remarkably good. Eighteenth-century 
Charlestonians thought of their city as a very sophisticated 
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place indeed; to them, it was simply another London, though on 
an only slightly smaller scale. 

In such a detailed work as this, it is pardonable, perhaps, that 
a few errors creep in. On page 18 a notice about the St. Cecilia 
Society is footnoted as appearing in the Gazette on November 17, 
1766; on page 22, it is listed for November 17, 1765. On page 125 
the name of John Newbery, the first publisher of children’s 
books, is spelled ““Newberry.” Doubtless there are others but, on 
the whole, they are only minor defects in a most commendable 


and significant work. 
Richard Walser. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Narrative of Reminiscences in Williamsburg County. By Samuel D. McGill. 
(Kingstree, S. C.: Kingstree Lithographic Company. 1952. Pp. vii, 306. 
$5.00.) 

This is a lithographic reproduction, unchanged except for the 
appendage of a two-page memoir of the author, of a book that was 
originally published under the same title fifty-six years ago 
(Columbia: The Bryan Printing Co., 1897). Samuel D. McGill, 
who died in 1896 at the age of seventy-seven, was a native and 
life-long resident of the county about which he wrote. By training 
a physician, he was more active and better known as a school- 
master and county superintendent of education. He described his 
book as “a partial picture of the customs and habits of the people 
of old Williamsburg district in South Carolina, as they were 
fifty, sixty, and seventy years ago, of their Churches, Sunday 
Schools, Day Schools, Singing Schools, Quilting, Play, Games, 
Dances, and other amusements... written and drawn by one of 
their number, who had a place in that picture, and was an actor 
in these scenes, yet distinctly marked by him as their narrator.” 

With the exception of a few historical sketches relating to the 
early settlement of Williamsburg district, “given with such specu- 
lation as the circumstances seem to warrant,” and some refer- 
ences to Revolutionary War events, “as they have been trans- 
mitted to the generations of children of these warriors,’ the 
story is generally that of the period during which Dr. McGill 
lived, and is based almost entirely upon his own recollections. It 
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is principally concerned with the area around Kingstree, Indian- 
town, Black Mingo, and Muddy Creek, and consequently may be 
of interest to inhabitants and descendants of inhabitants of these 
localities. Otherwise it is difficult to see why the volume should 
have been reissued. 

Dr. McGill was obviously an estimable gentleman who loved 
his community and its people and wished to leave some record of 
them in print; but commendable as are such intentions, they do 
not necessarily result in literary facility or historical perspective. 
Those desiring to explore the history of this county will find their 
needs more adequately served by William Willis Boddie’s History 
of Williamsburg, published in 1923. 

James W. Patton. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





The Colonial Records of South Carolina. The Journal of the Commons House 
of Assembly, May 18, 1741-July 10, 1742. Edited by J. H. Easterby. 
(Columbia: The Historical Commission of South Carolina. 1953. Pp. 
xii, 620. $12.50.) 

The appearance of this volume in the publication program of 
the Historical Commission maintains the high standards of its 
current series of Commons House Journals. This volume consists 
of the second half of the journal for the House which served for 
the three years following its election in August, 1739. 

The sessions of the Commons were productive. Harmonious 
relations existed with the Upper House, and Parliament’s £20,000 
grant for the sufferers in the Charles Town fire produced good 
feelings. In a time of war between Britain and Spain and with 
a constant threat of invasion, the attention of the members was 
focused to a large degree on the matter of defense. Nevertheless, 
the consideration of domestic legislation indicates that the As- 
sembly did not neglect the internal needs of their growing colony. 
Bills were enacted which provided for more effective regulation 
of public offices, the erection of new churches in the country 
parishes, the building of additional bridges and roads, and the 
establishment of new encouragements for skilled immigrants. In 
all, fourteen acts were passed, and six others about to lapse were 
continued in force. 
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The investigation of the causes for defeat of the expedition of 
Georgia and South Carolina troops under General Oglethorpe 
against St. Augustine in 1740 illustrates the prominence of 
military matters in the minds of the members of the House. The 
journal includes the complete report of the investigating com- 
mittee, The findings are not surprising. They praised the per- 
formance of the South Carolinians in the field and in their support 
of the expedition. 

Students of colonial history and individuals interested in 
South Carolina’s past are indebted to Mr. Easterby for his part 
in making these records more readily accessible. It is hoped that 
future volumes will soon follow. 

Paul M. McCain. 


Arkansas College, 
Batesville, Arkansas. 





The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Volume II. Edited by Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xxx, 610. Illustrated. $8.50.) 
This volume, the second in a projected series of five, presents 

with meticulous care the known correspondence of William Gil- 
more Simms between 1845 and 1849. Simms wrote many letters 
on a variety of subjects; therefore, his correspondence forms an 
important primary source for the study of ante-bellum social 
and cultural life in the South. 

In the 1840’s the market for new fiction in America had been 
almost destroyed by the cheap reprinting of pirated English 
fiction, and Simms, as a novelist, was forced into new fields of 
endeavor—notably politics and biography. Volume I of this work 
shows the beginning of this shift; this volume shows its full 
development. It presents, too, an interesting record of the de- 
velopment of a sense of southern nationalism and of the in- 
evitability of secession in a man who in 1832 had supported the 
Union. These ideas, clearly established in Simms’s mind by 1847, 
are the subject of many letters addressed to men like James H. 
Hammond, Calhoun, and Beverley Tucker. 

These letters also picture a man, who had earlier greeted life 
with unqualified enthusiasm, now sinking into a state of middle- 
aged frustration. They reflect Simms’s recurrent desire to leave 
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the South and reveal a feverish uncertainty, a literary, economic, 
and political despair at war with intense southern nationalism 
and a deep love for life and art. They paint a picture of Simms 
that is significantly new and truly moving. 

The present volume represents an improvement in editing 
over its predecessor, excellent as that volume was. This improve- 
ment is notable in an increased certainty of approach, a more 
extensive and exhaustive annotation, and a more meticulous effort 
to present the full picture of the critical reception of Simms’s 
works. If the same degree of excellence is maintained in succeed- 
ing volumes, the completed work will be an important monument 
in the scholarly study of ante-bellum southern life and letters. 

C. Hugh Holman. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





Wadboo Barony: Its Fate as Told in Colleton Family Papers, 1773-1793. 
Edited by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. xv, 29.) 


The papers here printed are selected from a collection in the 
South Caroliniana Library of the University of South Carolina. 
They illustrate something of the history of a semi-feudal estate 
in South Carolina, and show how it was affected by the confisca- 
tion and amercement legislation of that state during the American 
Revolution. The Colleton family was a notable one in South 
Carolina, and the Wadboo barony, or manor, which remained 
intact until after the Revolution, rested upon a grant of 1683— 
one of some fifteen baronies created in the colony. Dr. Easterby’s 
careful introduction and notes constitute a short history of the 
barony and show that the-removal of the property from the 
confiscation list was not as generous as has been made to appear, 
for the heir was not able to recover the estate, and the payment 
he received from the state was in severely depreciated certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. These documents also throw some light on 
Thomas Boone, a former governor connected with the Colleton 
family, whose property was confiscated. He was unable to effect 
a settlement with the state, but he received a substantial in- 
demnity from the English government. 
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This is the third volume to appear in the useful South Caro- 
liniana Sesquicentennial Series under the general editorship of 
Robert L. Meriwether. 
cs Robert H. Woody. 


Duke University, 
Durham. 





Confederate Georgia. By T. Conn Bryan. (Athens: The University of 
Georgia Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 299. $4.50.) 


Georgia’s geographic location and economic security gave her 
a position of leadership in the ante-bellum South; however, the 
Civil War completely altered her fabric of society and revolu- 
tionized her basic political and economic institutions. Thus, 
Professor Bryan has depicted the actual conditions in the state 
(politically, militarily, economically, and socially) during the 
important war years of 1861-1865 in an effort to show the effects 
of the war upon the state. The main emphasis is altogether upon 
activities within the state, although some treatment is given to 
Georgia’s relationship with the Confederacy. 

The volume is highly factual, informative, interestingly and 
clearly but never excitingly written. Even when reading of Gov- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown’s feuds with President Jefferson Davis 
or Sherman’s march through Georgia, this reviewer missed the 
feeling of excitement that those events created, but which the 
author failed to stimulate. The book discusses such topics as 
military preparations for war; wartime finance; industry and 
transportation; slave conditions; disloyalty and desertion; 
women’s activities; social life; and the press, education, and 
church life during the war. 

Professor Bryan tends to concentrate upon the early years of 
the war rather than to show the steady deterioration of local 
conditions during the latter war years. Too much emphasis placed 
on the work of Governor Brown (and too much reliance on his 
personal papers) prevents this volume from being a comprehen- 
sive study of the internal conditions of the state. The statement 
that Brown was apparently the only Confederate governor who 
refused to aid the conscription officers (p. 86) is questionable; 
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Governor Vance of North Carolina took a critical position on the 
matter, and possibly a more positive one. 

The work as a whole, however, is one of merit, and a note- 
worthy contribution in the field of southern history. It points 
the way for similar state studies which will give a better balanced 
knowledge on such a vital period. 

An excellent index is included, but the listing of footnotes in 
the back of the volume is often tedious and difficult to use. 

Horace W. Raper. 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 








The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution. By Edmund S. Morgan and 
Helen M. Morgan. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1953. Pp. ix, 310. $6.00.) 

History is being made constantly and the record of history 


must be rewritten constantly in the light of new materials and 
changing ideas. The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution 
is evidence that even a hackneyed subject can be refreshed and 

| revitalized. 
The authors have divided the book into four parts. In the first 
f one they discuss and give well-chosen extracts from pamphlets, 
letters, and official records on both sides of the Atlantic, setting 
forth the arguments for and against the passage of the Stamp 
Act. This prolonged and acrimonious debate brought out a dis- 
, tinction, accepted by some and denied by others, that “for Great 

' 


violent, by which those colonists who accepted the distinction 
expressed their determination to oppose any attempt of the 
f British government to levy and collect taxes. The third section 
l consists of biographical sketches of Thomas Hutchinson, Jared 
d { Ingersoll, and John Hughes, who believed that no bad judgment 
s or improper use of governmental power by the British govern- 
, ment justified the colonists in using force to oppose such exercise 
of power. To these men two wrongs did not make a right. In the 
fourth and last section the significance of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act is explained and why the opposition to it was a warning 
that went unheeded by the British government. 


3 Britain Parliament might levy taxes as well as make laws; for 
1 . the colonies it could only make laws” (p. 112). In the second 
; part are described the methods and measures, violent and non- 
i . 
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This is a well-written book and it is fully documented. Even 
though neither the facts nor the conclusions are new or original, 
they are presented in a fresh and vigorous style. The section de- 
scribing the ruin of the careers of Hutchinson, Ingersoll, and 
Hughes, who as conservatives would make no compromise with 
radicalism, seems to this reviewer the most noteworthy part of 
an excellent book. Added interest for the general reader would 
have been provided had pictures of these men been included. The 
Stamp Act Crisis should be of interest to any intelligent and 
conscientious citizen at a time when the exercise of the taxing 
power of government is again a controversial issue. 

Clara G. Roe. 


The University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 





Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950. By J. 
Carlyle Sitterson. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1953. Pp. 
ix, 395. Maps. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


Sugar Country is a description of the production of cane sugar 
and of the regional culture which is based on it. Begun in 1795 by 
Etienne de Boré, sugar production developed rapidly until the 
Civil War. While attention is given to the minor producing areas 
of Texas and Florida, the story centers in south Louisiana where 
95 per cent of the sugar was produced until the twentieth century. 
It was here that the plantation regime with its slave labor system 
reached its peak in organization, wealth, and society. In 1858 
one sugar plantation sold for $1,000,000. In the twentieth century 
an interesting economic, social, and cultural comparison with the 
plantation regime is provided by an experiment of the United 
States Sugar Corporation. Since 1931 it has successfully applied 
modern corporate scientific and mechanical methods to sugar pro- 
duction in the Florida Everglades. 

In the second half of the book the author recounts the survival 
of the sugar industry into the present. It weathered the vicissi- 
tudes of depressions; war and the accompanying disruption of 
its labor system; the ravages of nature in the form of Mississippi 
floods, frosts, hurricanes, and plant diseases; the vagaries of 
federal tariff policy ; competition from the territorial dependen- 
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cies, which threatened it with extinction between 1906 and 1926; 
and the New Deal production quota system. By separating sugar 
manufacturing from cane cultivation, and by adopting scientific 
and mechanical methods in each, sugar production seems destined 
to remain the basic crop of south Louisiana—barring destruction 
by federal policies. 

This work is a thorough study, amply documented. The vast 
amount of technical and statistical data included makes it a 
valuable reference volume. Some chapters contain too many sta- 
tistics, percentages, and comparisons to appeal to many except 
the special student, but other more general chapters provide a 
rewarding picture of the regional culture which developed in 
south Louisiana based on the sugar staple. The book contains 
twenty-three excellent illustrations, a critical essay on authori- 
ties, and an index. 

Percival Perry. 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest. 





Epidemics in Colonial America. By John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 274. $4.50.) 

American epidemiology has been the object of much attention 
recently, but this is the first comprehensive study of colonial 
epidemics to be published since 1799. Dr. Duffy deals mainly with 
epidemics in the British mainland colonies, but he correlates, 
when possible, epidemics occurring there with those raging else- 
where. He notes the relationship of epidemics in Canada and the 
colonies to the south, for example, and adverts to the world-wide 
distribution of influenza between 1729 and 1733. Proper emphasis 
is given also to the significance of coastal cities as focal points of 
infection. The over-all purpose has been “to determine which dis- 
eases were involved, to clarify them in order of importance, and 
to show both collectively and singly their effect upon colonial 
development.” Dr. Duffy bases his narrative primarily upon 
source materials and traces the epidemics in the order of their 
occurrence. 

Despite the paucity of statistical data in the existing accounts 
of colonial epidemics, the impossibility of accurate diagnosis of 
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certain infections on the basis of colonial records, and the nu- 
merous other problems that confront the historian of colonial 
medicine, Dr. Duffy’s ranking of the epidemic disorders probably 
will not receive serious challenge. Contending that both smallpox 
and yellow fever have been over-emphasized heretofore due to 
their concentrated mortality and terrifying characteristics, he 
places malaria, dysentery, and the respiratory diseases—pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, and influenza—ahead of both when measured in 
terms of social and economic cost. Of less importance, he con- 
cludes, are the other epidemic sicknesses: diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, typhus, typhoid fever, measles, whooping cough, and 
mumps. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the medical literature 
of colonial America. It is well-written, and the frequent quota- 
tions from primary sources describing the panic, suffering, and 
mortality caused by epidemics produce a vivid and lasting impres- 
sion. This reviewer feels, however, that the southern colonies 
have not received sufficient emphasis. Dr. Duffy does not claim 
that his research was exhaustive, but an examination of more 
source materials pertaining to the Carolinas and Georgia would 
no doubt have helped round out the story there. The allotment of 
123 pages to smallpox and yellow fever and only 38 to malaria, 
dysentery, and the respiratory diseases might also be questioned 
by some in view of the conclusions drawn as to their comparative 
importance. A few errors in the bibliography and index mar an 
otherwise superlative job of proofreading. 

H. H. Cunningham. 


Elon College, 
Elon College, North Carolina. 





Ersatz in the Confederacy. By Mary Elizabeth Massey. (Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 233. Illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $5.00.) 


That serious shortages of food, clothing, drugs and medicines, 
household articles, and other supplies gradually developed among 
the civilian population of the Confederacy, and that various ex- 
pedients were adopted to cope with the situation thus created, 
are subjects almost invariably mentioned in works on the Civil 
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War. Specific aspects of this problem have been treated more or 
less extensively in numerous articles and monographs. Among 
the latter are such studies as Charles W. Ramsdell’s Behind the 
Lines in the Southern Confederacy; Bell I. Wiley’s The Plain 
People of the Confederacy; and Ella Lonn’s Salt as a Factor in 
the Confederacy. Miss Massey’s book supplements these, but 
differs from them in that it relates exclusively to the problem of 
shortages and substitutes. It is also unique in being the first full- 
length work of a scholarly nature to explore these subjects 
generally. 

The sources for a study of this type are both voluminous and 
readily accessible. Dozens of women, and some men, wrote and 
published Civil War reminiscences in which the problems of 
everyday life on the Confederate homefront were vividly depicted. 
The newspapers of the period gave space to editorials, news items, 
and advertisements relating to the merits or demerits of substi- 
tutes that appeared when scarcity began to cast its shadow over 
the land. Various manuscript repositories, in particular the 
Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Caro- 
lina, contain thousands of unpublished letters and hundreds of 
diaries in which allusions to shortages and substitutes occur with 
regular frequency. All of these have been used by Miss Massey 
with industry and discrimination. 

No attempt is made to deal with the military scene or with 
manpower shortages other than in occasional references needed 
to clarify or explain conditions on the homefront. No political 
activity is described except in so far as this relates to govern- 
mental policies affecting economic conditions. Although the em- 
phasis is upon commodity shortages, the larger aspects of the 
civilian economic plight are not neglected and are treated under 
such topics as the collapse of transportation, the inadequacy of 
heavy industry, and handicaps faced by farmers. The study ends 
with Appomattox and is therefore not concerned with the short- 
ages that in many sections of the South continued to be a problem 
during the Reconstruction period. 

In addition to detailed descriptions of each shortage and the 
resulting substitutes that were devised, Miss Massey supplies 
analyses of both the causes and effects of wartime scarcities. Im- 
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portant among the causes was the well-known fact that the South 
was essentially an agricultural region which had long depended 
upon outside industries for its manufactured products, but gov- 
ernmental policies contributed little to relieve this situation after 
the war began. With few exceptions the Confederate legislative 
program was drawn up and administered with only the idea of 
successful defense and hope of victory on the battlefield, and not 
primarily with a view to solving civilian problems arising from 
economic dislocations. Of all effects of shortages, none was so 
outstanding as the increased industrialization of the South during 
the war. Miss Massey suggests, but does not develop the theme, 
that this may also have had some influence on post-war indus- 
trialization. Other effects were a temporary trend toward crop 
diversification, more organized charitable endeavors and coopera- 
tive enterprises, increase in crime, and at length the collapse of 
the Confederacy. 

Originally prepared as a Ph.D. dissertation at the University 
of North Carolina, this study was entitled “Shortages and Sub- 
stitutes on the Confederate Homefront.” It is difficult to see why 
these suggestive subjects should have been metamorphosed into 
the very un-Confederate term Ersatz. A few minor errors seem 
to have eluded both the author and the proofreaders. The William 
Dorsey Pender Papers are cited as “William Dorsey Papers” 
(p. 212), and the omission of the “Mrs.” from the name of Mrs. 
D. Giraud Wright (p. 185) might suggest to the uninformed that 
this woman writer was a man. More significant for a book pub- 
lished by a South Carolina press is the confusion attending the 
name of the Civil War governor of that state, Andrew Gordon 
Magrath. Throughout this work he appears as “MacGrath,” and 
in two instances his initials are given as “A. J.”” (pp. 178, 180). 
The pleasing appearance of the volume is heightened by numerous 
photographs of Confederate substitutes that are still preserved 
in the Confederate Museum at Richmond, including several 
articles of clothing worn for the photographer by a handsome 


young woman. 
James W. Patton. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 
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America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Richard M. Dorson. (New York: Pantheon Books. 1953. Pp. xi, 347. 
$5.00.) 

America Rebels consists of fourteen well-edited selections from 
published Revolutionary memoirs. The rebellion’s early years 
furnish the subject matter for five chapters: “The Opening 
Shots,” “Prisoners of War,” “The Loyalists,” “War at Sea,” and 
“The Crucial Winner of 1777-1778.” In the three remaining chap- 
ters, George Rogers Clark and John Slover describe the “War 
in the West,” James Thacher’s journal is drawn upon for its 
classic description of Yorktown, and postwar problems are shown 
as they appeared to Israel Potter. Editorial prefaces to the chap- 
ters develop the broader pattern of the Revolution. A biographi- 
cal sketch of the author introduces each selection. 

Mr. Dorson’s declared purpose is that of presenting certain 
“... high spots in the literature’’ of the War for Independence, 
without recourse either to the “. . . essays, epistles, facetiae, and 
meditative journals...” of persons of the stature of Washington 
and Jefferson, or to the “. . . stodgy memorials of professional 
warriors” such as Henry Lee. The book’s course is thus charted 
between Scylla and Charybdis to a haven amidst “. . . a democratic 
literature, crude, forthright, and often powerful in its simplicity.” 
If this literature may be limited in the main to the reminiscences 
of aging veterans, and to the von Riedesel journal, then America 
Rebels is truly reflective of it. 

The editor recognizes that the nature of the volume’s contents 
precludes its being a connected account of the Revolutionary War. 
The serious reader, however, will take issue with the slight con- 
sideration here given to military affairs between Saratoga and 
Camden. Dorson likewise does not reveal the evidence which leads 
him to describe Cornwallis as being preoccupied in 1780-1781 
with “. . . loot and plunder, rather than military objectives.” 

If America Rebels is in part designed, as the introduction 
states, to perpetuate the services of “. . . the foot-soldier along 
with the general...” in the style of Ernie Pyle and Bill Mauldin, 
its editor could have investigated with profit the correspondence 
of that foot-soldier during the years of actual fighting. 

Robert C. Pugh. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Faith of Our Fathers: An Anthology Expressing the Aspirations of the 
American Common Man, 1790-1860. Edited by Irving Mark and Eugene L. 
Schwaab. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xviii, 393. $5.) 

An anthology with “faith of our fathers” and “common man” 
in its title and encompassing the period from the establishment 
of the federal government to the outbreak of the Civil War 
inevitably suggests a compilation of the well-remembered words 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and other giants. There are several 
such anthologies. But this one is different. Here, in 124 generally 
brief and readable selections, appear the nearly-forgotten words 
of lesser leaders and of the common man himself. Editors Mark 
and Schwaab believe that the essential pattern of American 
democracy took form between 1790 and 1860 and was of grass- 
roots origin; that the great statesmen echoed the aspirations of 
the common man. Hence this book is devoted to the voices of 
ordinary men and women who were seeking in their various ways 
to realize the promise of the Declaration of Independence. 

The editors group the selections under the chapter headings 
“Civil Rights,” “Rights to Alter the Existing Government,” 
“Fraternal Aid to the Common Men of Other Nations,” “All Men 
Are Created Equal,” “Toward Negro Equality,” “Community 
Humaneness,” “Free Public Education,” “Peace Among Nations,” 
“Religious Freedom,” “Share the Land,” “Right to Earn a Liv- 
ing,” and “Equitable Return for Work Done.” Prefacing each 
chapter are pertinent quotations from the great—for example 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Thoreau, Jackson, Emerson, and Whittier. 
And to each chapter the editors contribute a short, restrained 
introduction, plus biographical and bibliographical notes. Then 
follow the primary materials in chronological order. 

Included in this volume are some rebels and reformers quite 
familiar to readers of American history, such as Elijah P. Love- 
joy, Thomas W. Dorr, William Wirt, Margaret Fuller, John 
Brown, Emma Willard, and Theodore Parker. Most of the in- 
dividuals represented, however, are far less generally known. 
In many cases their testimony has been discovered in the most 
out-of-the-way sources. Readers of the Review will find particular 
interest in the Manumission Society of North Carolina’s Address 
to the People of North Carolina (1830), Dorothea L. Dix’s 
Memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature (1843), and Jacob 
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Henry’s speech in the North Carolina legislature answering the 
challenge that he should be unseated because he was a Jew 
(1809). 

It becomes clear as one turns the pages of this book that the 
premise of the editors is that the “faith of our fathers” was 
basically revolutionary. The conservative tradition holds no 
appeal for them. “Clearly,” they say in their preface, “the demo- 
cratic faith is a tradition of struggle and not of self-congratula- 
tion. It is affirmed best by those who strove toward its fulfillment, 
for they of necessity advanced the now forgotten arguments that 
won rights now enjoyed. . . . Indeed, the democratic faith was 
often expressed by the merest handful of nonconformists stand- 
ing at bay or pleading for their visions to unheeding men. Per- 
haps these rebels and reformers have served to answer ‘where 
to?’ and the ‘what next?’” In the present period of much confu- 
sion, doubt, and timid conformity this anthology comes as a 
heartening reminder of ancestral foresight, conviction, and 
courage. 

Both editors were born and educated in New York City. Dr. 
Mark is now a teacher of American history at Brooklyn College 
and Mr. Schwaab a bookseller of Newton Center, Massachusetts. 

Stuart Noblin. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Bourbon Democracy of the Middle West, 1865-1896. By Horace Samuel 
Merrill. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 
300. Illustrations. $4.50.) 

To the student of southern history familiar with Bourbon 
control of southern politics from the close of Reconstruction 
until the revolt of the “Rednecks” in the 1890's, this book pre- 
sents a welcome parallel. It describes the methods by which Mid- 
dle Western Bourbons performed a similar feat. 

The Democratic Party emerged from the war in need of re- 
habilitation. In the sharp cleavage between East and West over 
postwar economic issues of tariff, money, and regulation of 
monopolies lay a basis for rehabilitation which might have re- 
moved the war-time stigmas of Rebellion and Copperheadism. 
North Carolina-born President Andrew Johnson, a long-time 
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champion of the common man against both the agrarian aristoc- 
racy of the South and the industrial plutocracy of the East, 
missed an opportunity for reorienting the party in the tradition 
of Jefferson and Jackson by failing to make the economic issues 
the dominant theme in national politics. Temperamentally un- 
suited to the task of political reorganization, Johnson alienated 
liberals and allowed control of the party to slip into the hands of 
the Bourbons, “wealthy, self-esteemed, and self-appointed guar- 
dians of a fixed pattern for living and making a living,” from 
which it was not redeemed until the rise of Bryan and the cam- 
paign of 1896. During the “Thirty Years War” between Western 
farmers and business leaders, the Middle Western Bourbons ef- 
fectually sat on the lid of agrarian and labor discontent by re- 
sorting to machine politics, patronage, and local issues such as 
anti-prohibitionism and appeals to foreign blocs. In some cases 
they deliberately forfeited the election to the Republicans rather 
than yield control of the party. 

Occasionally one gets lost in the maze of political machinations 
of the respective leaders, but the total picture is clearly drawn by 
Mr. Merrill. The book is amply documented and adequately in- 
dexed, has an attractive format and a few well-chosen illustra- 
tions. It provides interesting and informative reading. 

Percival Perry. 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest. 





The Indian Tribes of North America. By John R. Swanton. (Washington: 
The Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 145. 1952. Pp. vi, 726. Maps, 
bibliography, and index. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


D. C. $3.50.) 

While in the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Dr. John R. Swanton was the author of numerous 
publications dealing with the American Indian. He was con- 
sidered the leading authority on aboriginal life in the southeast, 
as witnessed by such volumes as Early History of the Creek 
Indians and their Neighbors and The Indians of the Southeastern 
United States. 

His crowning volume, however, was issued after his retirement 
from the Bureau, The Indian Tribes of North America. In this 
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work he covers the entire field from the Arctic region to the 
Mexican border. In addition he devotes a section to the West 
Indies, Mexico, and Central America. 

Each state of the Union, beginning with Maine, is treated and 
its Indian tribes are listed alphabetically with essential descrip- 
tion and historical reference. States that served as the important 
population centers are chosen for detailed description of tribes. 

Carefully and laboriously prepared maps show locations of the 
tribes over the vast area involved in the study. 

Dr. Swanton, now at home in Newton, Massachusetts, is to be 
congratulated for this great achievement in bringing before our 
people all the Indians known in our country. 

Douglas L. Rights. 


Wachovia Historical Society, 
Winston-Salem. 





The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume V, The Pacific: Matterhorn 
to Nagasaki, June 1944 to August 1945. By Wesley Frank Craven and 
James Lea Cate. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, Pp. xxxvii, 
878. $8.50.) 

This thick volume is the last in the series of narratives of the 
combat operations of the Army Air Forces in World War II. The 
first volume carried the story of the AAF through the first critical 
months of the war to the latter part of 1942. The second and third 
volumes told the story of combat operations against the enemy in 
Europe from the beginning of Eighth Air Force bombing opera- 
tions in August, 1942, to the final collapse of Germany. In the 
first and fourth volumes the fortunes of the AAF in the Pacific 
and CBI were followed from the attack on Pearl Harbor to the 
summer of 1944. The sixth and seventh volumes yet to be pub- 
lished will be devoted to the home front and to services which do 
not readily fit into a discussion bound by theater limits. 

This ponderous volume, sections of which were written by 
James Lea Cate, Woodford A. Heflin, Lee Bowen, Frank Futrell, 
Bernhardt L. Mortensen, James Taylor, James C. Olson, and 
Wesley Frank Craven, is divided into four parts: “The Twentieth 
Air Force and Matterhorn,” “Aid to China: The Theater Air 
Forces in CBI,” “Return to the Philippines,” and “Strategic 
Bombardment from Pacific Bases.” It is further divided into 
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twenty-three detailed and carefully written chapters. The fact 
should be noted that it was prepared under the editorship of 
Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate by the United States 
Air Force Historical Division of Research Studies, of which 
Colonel Wilfred J. Paul is director and Albert F. Simpson is Air 
Force historian. 

The volume, which covers the air war in the Pacific from June, 
1944, to August, 1945, is largely “devoted to the strategic air 
offensive against Japan, an offensive opened by the XX Bomber 
Command from Chinese bases on 15 June 1944 and continued 
with mounting fury after November by XXI Bomber Command 
from bases in the Marianas.” The story of air operations over 
Japan is naturally given in great detail, and the activities of the 
Air Force in the recapture of the Philippines also receives full 
treatment. The fascinating and horrible story of the use of the 
atom bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki is told in simple and 
readable detail. It is interesting to note that, according to Japa- 
nese figures, the first great incendiary raid on Tokyo on March 
9-10, 1945, resulted in the death of 83,793 persons and injury to 
40,918, while the atom bomb killed 71,379 in Hiroshima and in- 
jured 68,023. 

The typography of the volume is excellent, and its text is 
enhanced by sixty-eight maps, charts, and illustrations. The 
notes, which fill eighty-one pages, are placed at the end of the 
book, a practice which the reviewer commends. The index re- 
quires thirty-four pages and is adequate. This volume, like nu- 
merous others which depict the activities of various elements and 
echelons of the armed forces of the United States in World War 
II, is of great value, and there are certainly valid reasons for the 
production of narratives of such activities of the armed forces. 
The fact remains, however, that the generals and the admirals do 
not permit and are not likely to permit any important critical 


evaluations by the official historians. 
William D. McCain. 


Department of Archives and History, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Dr. Fletcher Melvin Green, newly-appointed chairman of the 
Department of History at the University of North Carolina, has 
been named a member of the board of editors of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. 


Dr. Loren C. MacKinney will spend the 1954 spring semester 
on leave in Italy doing research in medical history. 


Dr. George V. Taylor has been awarded a Fulbright fellowship 
for the 1953-54 academic year in order to do research in France. 


Dr. Edgar Wallace Knight, professor of educational history 
at the University of North Carolina since 1919 and Kenan pro- 
fessor since 1934, died on August 7. He had recently completed 
the last volume of his five-volume work, A Documentary History 
of Education in the South Before 1860, which the University of 
North Carolina Press will publish this Fall. 


The following alumni of the graduate History Department 
have new positions: Edward M. Steel, Jr., appointed professor of 
history at Limestone College; Charles C. Martin, Jr., appointed 
professor of history at Glenville State College; Blackwell P. 
Robinson, commissioned by the Moore County Historical Com- 
mission to write a county history; Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., 
appointed instructor of history at the University of Florida; 
Robert N. Elliott, Jr., appointed associate professor in history 
at Gardner-Webb College; Evans C. Johnson, appointed assistant 
professor at John B. Stetson University; and Paul A. Marrotte, 
appointed instructor in history and social science at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The following doctoral candidates in 
history have new positions: John Barrett, appointed instructor 
in history at the Virginia Military Institute; Austin M. Drumm, 
appointed instructor in history at the Virginia Military Institute; 
and Jack N. Averitt, appointed Fulbright research fellow to study 
in England for the present year. 
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Dr. Richard Bardolph, associate professor of history at the 
Woman’s College, has been appointed a Fulbright professor 
in American history and political institutions in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, during the year 1953-1954. 


Dr. Robert H. Woody of the Duke University history depart- 
ment has been promoted to professor. Dr. Alexander De Conde, 
formerly a research associate, will become assistant professor. 
Mr. John B. Oliver has been promoted to full-time instructor in 
history ; and Mr. Murray Scott Downs has been appointed part- 
time instructor. Dr. Theodore Ropp will take sabbatical leave 
during the fall semester. 


Western Carolina College announces the publication of “Guber- 
natorial Campaigns and Administrations of David S. Reid, 1848- 
1854,” by President Paul Apperson Reid, in the July, 1953, 
quarterly bulletin of the college. 


Dr. Howard B. Clay of East Carolina College, supervisor of 
student teaching in social studies for the past two years, resumed 
a full schedule of teaching in the history department in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Edgar Beatty, formerly of Appalachian State Teachers 
College and until recently a graduate assistant at Florida State 
University, has replaced Dr. Clay in the student teaching pro- 


gram. 


On June 17 Dr. Christopher Crittenden attended the formal 
opening of the Tennessee State Library and Archives Building 
in Nashville. Dr. Luther H. Evans, at the time Librarian of 
Congress, who delivered the principal address, called the struc- 
ture the most magnificent and best equipped state building of the 
kind in the entire United States. 


At a ceremony on August 4 in the Hall of the House, Governor 
William B. Umstead, acting in accordance with a resolution of 
the 1935 General Assembly, appointed Mr. James Larkin Pearson 
of Guilford College Poet Laureate of North Carolina. The cere- 
mony was presided over by Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, head of 
the Davidson College history department and president of the 
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State Literary and Historical Association. Speakers for the 
occasion included Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp, director of the State 
Art Gallery, representing the state’s writers; Mr. Sam Ragan, 
managing editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, representing 
the press; Dr. Charles F. Carroll, state superintendent of public 
instruction, who spoke on the importance of poetry in the public 
schools; Dr. Harold L. Trigg, president of St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, representing the state’s institutions of higher learning; and 
Miss Jane B. Wilson president of the State Library Association, 
representing the libraries. Dr. Arthur Abernathy of Rutherford 
College had occupied the office of Poet Laureate prior to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pearson. 


For the fourteenth successive year, Mr. Clarence W. Griffin of 
Forest City was elected historian of the North Carolina Press 
Association at its eighty-first convention held July 11 in New 
Bern. 


The Pender County Historical Society held its organizational 
meeting on May 24 and elected as officers Miss Mattie Bloodworth, 
president; Mr. T. T. Murphey, first vice president; Mr. J. J. Best, 
second vice president; Mrs. Robert G. Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Mr. Clifton L. Moore, historian. 


The Columbus County Historical Association held its first 
official meeting May 29 at the American Legion Hut in Whiteville. 
Professor Phillips Russell of the University of North Carolina 
was the speaker for the occasion. Officers elected at the meeting 
were Mr. Ward Coleman of Whiteville, president; Mrs. Seth L. 
Smith of Whiteville, vice president; Mrs. J. A. Brown of Chad- 
bourn, historian; and Miss Alice Lowe of Chadbourn, secretary- 
treasurer. 


In connection with the Orange County bicentennial celebration, 
2,500 copies of Orange County History—1752-1952 (Chapel Hill: 
Orange Printshop, 1953, 400 pp., clothbound $5.00, paper $3.00) 
have been printed. Coedited by Dr. Paul Wager and Dr. Hugh 
T. Lefler, the volume contains fourteen chapters, each by an 
authority in the field under discussion. Copies may be ordered 
from the Bicentennial Committee, Box 838, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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On August 1 the Stanly County Historical Society held its 
annual summer meeting in the county courthouse, with Mrs. 
G. D. B. Reynolds presiding. Mr. Thomas M. Hearne, Albemarle 
business man, presented the society with a portrait of his great- 
grandfather, Davidson Hearne, who was Stanly County’s first 
clerk of court. At the business meeting the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. G. D. B. Reynolds, president; Mr. C. H. 
McSwain, vice president; Mrs. Kermit Young, secretary; Mrs. 
F. E. Starnes, Sr., treasurer; and Messrs. Fred T. Morgan and 
Charles A. Reap, publicity committee. Members of the executive 
board are Colonel J. F. Stanback, Messrs. A. S. Lynn, Fred Ross, 
George Weaver, Frank Eury, Paul Lowder, Kemp Littleton, and 
Raymond Barker. Miss Cecilia Ann Griffin, Mr. Prentiss W. 
Poplin, Mr. Thomas C. Ellis, and Dr. Dera Parkinson appeared 


on the program. 


Approximately forty members of the State Society of County 
and Local Historians gathered at Old Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church, one mile west of Sanford, on June 21 for a tour of points 
of interest in northwest Lee and Moore County. Mr. Malcolm 
Fowler, society tour chairman, reviewed the history of the church 
and cemetery. From there the group, traveling in twenty cars, fol- 
lowed the lead car driven by Miss Mary L. Medley to the follow- 
ing places: along the route of the old Gulf Plank Road; White 
Hill, home of former Governor Cameron Morrison’s mother; the 
Schermerhorn house; Euphronia Church, where Mrs. Alma 
Campbell Boyt, church historian, spoke to the group on the 
church and cemetery; and the tomb of Governor Benjamin 
Williams in Moore County. At the “House in the Horseshoe,” 
the ancestral home of Philip Alston, which Governor Williams 
later acquired, the touring party enjoyed a picnic lunch. In the 
afternoon the tour included stops in Carbonton at the McRae 
Wilcox home; the birthplace of Mollie Roberts; and the Cole 
home. The North State Pottery, five miles northwest of Sanford, 
interested the group, as did the John D. McIver home, two miles 
northwest of Sanford. The McIver home has been completely and 
attractively restored. 
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At the regional meeting of the State Literary and Historical 
Association held at West Carolina College in Cullowhee August 
27-29 the following papers were read: “The Geographical In- 
fluence on the History and Customs of Our Immediate Area” by 
Professor W. N. Turner of Western Carolina College; “Brief 
Sketch of the History of Western Carolina College” by Dean 
W. E. Bird of Western Carolina College; “Some Newly-Assem- 
bled Histcrical Data on the Cherokee’”’ by Paul O’Brien, graduate 
student at George Peabody College for Teachers; and “Bush- 
whackers, Renegades, and Ruffians in the Western Mountains” 
by George M. Stephens of Asheville. “Objectives of the Western 
North Carolina Historical Association for the Current year’ was 
the topic of a round-table discussion led by Dr. D. J. Whitener of 
Appalachian State Teachers College, president of that Associa- 
tion. For the recreation of the group there were folk entertain- 
ment, a conducted tour through the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
and Great Smoky Mountains National Park including visits to the 
park museum and farmstead, museum of the Cherokee Indian, 
Oconalufty Village, and the Indian school campus; a visit to 
exhibits in the arts and crafts building on the Indian fair- 
grounds; dinner on Picnic Island; and a performance of “Unto 
These Hills” in the Mountainside Theater. 


The Mitchell County Board of Education, composed of Messrs. 
Harper Wilson, chairman, Maloy Griffith, Harry Wilson, and 
Jason B. Deyton, superintendent, recently published Then and 
Now—1922-1952, a report in pamphlet form of progress in the 
county’s public schools during the thirty-year period. 


The State Department of Archives and History announces the 
publication of a revised edition of Explorations, Descriptions, and 
Attempted Settlements of Carolina, 1584-1590, edited by D. L. 
Corbitt, head of the Division of Publications. Material included 
in the edition consists of that part of The Third and Last Volume 
of the Voyages, Navigations, Traffiques, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation, collected by Richard Hakluyt, dealing with 
Carolina, together with a portion of Giovanni da Verrazano’s 
account written in 1524. Copies may be procured free by writing 
to the Division of Publications, State Department of Archives 
and History, P. O. Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Department of Archives and History has received the 
pamphlet Henry Potter—1766-1857 (Raleigh: Edwards and 
Broughton Company, 1953), an address which Willis G. Briggs, 
Raleigh attorney, delivered to the Raleigh History Club on 
December 6, 1952. Mr. Briggs traces the long legal career of 
Judge Potter and the active part he played in Raleigh’s early 
history, from his appointment by President Thomas Jefferson to 
a North Carolina circuit court judgeship to Potter’s death in 
Fayetteville at the age of ninety-one. 


The American Name Society, founded in December, 1951, for 
the purpose of studying and creating interest in etymology, has 
published the initial issue of its quarterly Names—Journal of 
the American Name Society (March, 1953). Included in this 
issue are articles by Dr. Madison S. Beeler of the University of 
California; Dr. Marshall Smelser of Notre Dame University; Dr. 
Robert L. Ramsay, professor emeritus of English, University of 
Missouri; Dr. Demetrius J. Georgacas of the University of Utah; 
Dr. Aileen E. Bonestell of the University of California; Mr. Carl 
M. Weisman, graduate student of Brooklyn College; and Dr. 
Erwin G. Gudde, executive secretary of the Society and editor of 
Names. Professor George P. Wilson of the Woman’s College 
English Department has been named to the Society’s board of 
managers. Mailing address of the journal is American Name 
Society, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


A Geographic Analysis of White-Negro-Indian Racial Miz- 
tures in Eastern United States by Edward T. Price, which has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form from Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers, XLIII (June, 1953), 138-155, con- 
tains discussions of such racially mixed groups in North Carolina 
as the Croatans, Melungeons, and Goins. 


The Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry, the South’s oldest 
active military unit and the second oldest in the country, cele- 
brated its 160th anniversary August 23-24. Mr. Frank McBryde 
was general chairman of the celebration, and Mr. Terry Sanford 
was chief marshal. Mr. David Marshall (Carbine) Williams 
exhibited his original carbine and other guns of his valued at 
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$100,000. The program consisted of movies of the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands, a parade of thirty-five 
units of approximately 1,500 men, and a barbecue dinner served 
at Lamon Street Park to the visiting units, company commanding 
officers, and other dignitaries. The group toured Fayetteville, 
Fort Bragg, and Pope Field in the afternoon. Major Leon Gibson 
is currently in command of the Fayetteville Independent Light 
Infantry. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the Department of Archives and History 
spoke to students and faculty members of Appalachian State 
Teachers College on August 18. His topic was “Services the 
State Department of Archives and History Renders to Public 
Schools, College and University Libraries, and to Teachers of 
North Carolina History.” In his address, Mr. Corbitt emphasized 
the publications program of the department. 


At Belmont on May 29 a state historical marker to Major 
William Chronicle was unveiled in a ceremony sponsored by the 
William Chronicle Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. On the following day a marker commemorating the rescue 
of the crew of the British tanker Mirlo during World War I, the 
first marker to be erected on Hatteras Island, was unveiled in 
exercises at Rodanthe. Rear Admiral R. E. Wood of Norfolk, 
Commander of the Fifth Coast Guard District, and two members 
of the original Coast Guard rescue crew were present for the 
occasion. On June 21 a ceremony was held for the unveiling of 
two markers in Lumberton. One marker points out the site of the 
home of John Willis, founder of the town, and the second indi- 
cates the home and grave of Governor Angus W. McLean. In 
September, which marked the thirtieth anniversary of General 
Billy Mitchell’s famed experiments demonstrating the effective- 
ness of air power against naval vessels, a marker commemorating 
that event was erected at the site of the landing field he used near 
Hatteras. 


A recent number of The Irish Sword, the Journal of the Mili- 
tary History of Ireland (vol. I, no. 3, 1951-1952, pp. 174-180), 


includes an article, “Irish Soldiers of the American Confederacy,” 
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by J. L. Garland. Brief reference is made to Irishmen who fought 
in the North Carolina forces, especially Company H of the 
Fortieth Regiment. 


The Southeastern Librarian (vol. III, no. 2, summer, 1953, pp. 
41-46) contains an article, “Let’s Look at Manuscripts,” by 
Christopher Crittenden. An offprint may be had gratis by writing 
to the State Department of Archives and History, Box 1881, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


As a part of the program of the North Carolina State Fair, 
October 20-24, the centennial of the Fair will be celebrated. 
There will be exhibited a “Village of Yesteryear,” including a 
small farmhouse, a one-room schoolhouse, a church, a general 
store, a tobacco barn, and a blacksmith shop (or as many of these 
as can be assembled) ; farmstead devices and equipment; home- 
stead devices and equipment; vehicles and other means of trans- 
portation and travel; and farm machinery and implements. A 
special committee for this purpose has been appointed, with 
Professor Earl H. Hostetler of State College as chairman, and 
has had several meetings and taken steps to bring together the 
desired buildings and items. 


The reconstruction of Tryon Palace, the colonial capitol of New 
Bern, is proceeding at an encouraging rate. The Tryon Palace 
Commission (or committees or groups thereof) has held several 
meetings in recent months. 


At the forthcoming annual meeting of the State Literary and 
Historical Association in Raleigh, December 4, no less than six 
awards will be announced as follows: the Mayflower for non- 
fiction; Sir Walter Raleigh, for fiction; Roanoke-Chowan, for 
poetry; American Association of University Women, for juvenile 
literature; D. T. Smithwick, in the field of county or local history ; 
and Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, for the best article in 
North Carolina history by a university or college graduate stu- 
dent, published in The North Carolina Historical Review. 


In June Governor Umstead appointed the Commission (author- 
ized by act of the General Assembly, 1953) to “Promote, Conduct, 
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and Participate in the Celebration of the First Airplane Flight,” 
that is, the fiftieth anniversary of that flight which will occur on 
December 17, 1953. The members are Carl Goerch of Raleigh, 
chairman, Herbert Bonner of Washington, N. C., Aycock Brown 
of Manteo, Christopher Crittenden of Raleigh, Tom Davis of 
Winston-Salem, Hugh Morton of Wilmington, Frank Thompson 
of Raleigh, Henry Vann of Clinton, and George D. Washburn of 
Shelby. During the summer the Commission held two meetings 
and made plans for the celebration, in cooperation with other 
groups that are working toward the same end. 


An Anglo-American committee has proposed for publication 
the water-color drawings by John White in the British Museum, 
together with a few other drawings by or derived from White. 
The reproductions, which will total about eighty, will be in colored 
collotype and the cost will be $75.00. Those interested in receiving 
a prospectus may write the Director, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The State Department of Conservation and Development has 
appropriated $8,000 to the University of North Carolina Press 
for the preparation of a new edition of North Carolina: A Guide 
to the Old North State, the first edition of which was prepared by 
the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion and published by the Press in 1939. 


A mimeographed sheet recently issued by the Department of 
Archives and History for distribution to prospective searchers 
of the Department’s records reads in part as follows: 

“You will find in the North Carolina State Archives many 
records that are valuable for research purposes. These include 
the archives of the various state agencies, of the counties (in- 
cluding wills, deeds, inventories of estates, court minutes, mar- 
riage bonds, and the like from 80 of the state’s 100 counties), and 
other governmental units in the state, and private and unofficial 
manuscripts. There are business archives, church archives, maps, 
newspapers, pamphlets, textbooks, and other historical materials. 
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“You are welcome to use these records in the Search Room 
where an attendant is on duty Monday through Friday, 8:30- 
5:30. If you visit the Search Room in person, the attendant will 
be glad to make suggestions regarding your research. If you seek 
information by mail, she will gladly make routine checks of the 
various indexes to the records for possible information of value 
to you. If your problem requires extensive research and it is not 
practicable for you to do the job yourself, you may wish to em- 
ploy a professional genealogist to do the work for you. We are 
glad to supply the names of the ones currently available. 

“Provided the proper reference has been cited in each case, 
certified copies of the records are furnished for a reasonable 
charge. Photostat and microfilm copies are furnished at cost. 

“The Search Room will be closed on the following holidays 
during the fiscal year 1953-1954: 

Labor Day, September 7, 1953 

Armistice Day, November 11, 1953 
Thanksgiving Day, November 26, 1953 
Christmas, December 24-25, 1953 

New Year’s Day, January 1, 1954 

Easter Monday, April 19, 1954 
Confederate Memorial Day, May 10, 1954 
Independence Day, July 5, 1954.” 
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Mr. M. H. Ross, a former associate editor of The North Caro- 
lina Law Review, is engaged in labor-management relations work 
in the mining industry of the Rocky Mountain states. He lives in 
Carlsbad, New Mexico. 


Dr. Rosser H. Taylor is head of the Department of Social 
Science at Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 


Dr. Curtis Carroll Davis is a free lance writer in the field of 
American civilization. He lives in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mr. P. J. Wallis is headmaster of the Dornfield Grammar 
School, Derbyshire, England. 


Dr. Richard L. Morton is head of the Department of History at 
the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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Dr. Henry S. Stroupe is associate professor of history at Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest. 


Mr. Hugh F. Rankin is a doctoral candidate in history at the 
University of North Carolina, where he holds a John Motley 
Morehead scholarship. 


Mr. Hugh Hill Wooten is an agricultural economist with the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, where he is 
head of the Land Utilizations Section. 


Mr. Jack K. Williams is a doctoral candidate at Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia, on leave from Clemson College, South Carolina, 
where he is associate professor of history. 


Mr. John L. Sanders is a law student at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Dr. James Howard Brewer is an associate professor of history 
at Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston is head of the history department at 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, and president of 
the State Literary and Historical Association. 


Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton is director emeritus of the 
Southern Historical Collection in the Library of the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. George W. McCoy is managing editor of The Asheville 
Citizen, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Mr. Kermit Hunter is an instructor of English at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. LeGette Blythe is a free lance writer of Huntersville, 
North Carolina. 
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Miss Mary Lindsay Thornton is librarian of the North Caro- 
lina Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 


Mr. M. H. Ross is engaged in labor-management relations 
work in the Rocky Mountain mining industry. He lives in Carls- 
bad, New Mexico. 


Dr. Rosser H. Taylor is head of the Department of Social 
Science at Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 


Dr. Curtis Carroll Davis is a free lance writer in the field of 
American civilization. He lives in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mr. P. J. Wallis is headmaster of the Dornfield Grammar 
School, Derbyshire, England. 





Dr. Richard L. Morton is head of the Department of History at 
the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Miss Fannie Memory Farmer is administrative assistant in the 
State Department of Public Welfare, Raleigh. 


Mr. Harley E. Jolley is a professor of history at Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, North Carolina. 


Mr. Daniel Miles McFarland is a professor of history at 
Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Dr. Kenneth E. St. Clair is professor of history and chairman 
of the Department of History and Political Science, Indiana 
Central College and Public Services, Downtown Center, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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Abernathy, Arthur Talmage, leaves 
office of Poet Laureate, 609. 

Abernethy, R. L., edits Herald of 
Truth, 19. 

Abernethy, Thomas Perkins, re- 
views The Territorial Papers of 
the United States, volume XVIII, 
294. 

Abstract of an Act for the Improve- 
ment of Sheffield, An, issued by 
Joseph Gales, 563. 

Adair and Brothers, orders ferti- 
lizer analysis, 316. 

Adams, J. Donald, addresses Ra- 
leigh meeting, 150, 176. 

Adams, John Quincy, mentioned, 
378, 381, 383, 384, 385, 386, 392, 
393, 398, 400. 

Adams, John Rufus, preserves fam- 
ily papers, 167. 

Adams, Raymond, his The Charles- 
ton Unitarianism Gilman Began 
With received, 152. 

Adams, Rebecca McClelland, pre- 
serves family papers, 167. 

Adams, Walter S., reviews Look 
Homeward, Angel, 202; writes 
about Wolfe memorial, 217. 

Adcock, L. M., appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Advertiser (Wilmington), begins 
publication, 413. 

Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration, promotes use of com- 
mercial lime, 499. 

Agricultural Conservation Program 
(1949), makes farm loans, 516. 
Aikes, Archibald Murphey, receives 
letter about Archibald Murphey, 

339. 

Alamance County, textile strikes 
occur in, 368. 

Alamance County Historical Com- 
mittee, organizes, 146. 

Albertson, William, publishes Star, 
383. 

Albright, W. A., advises W. W. 
Holden, 427. 

Alcohol, Culture, and Society, con- 
sidered for award, 225. 

Alden, John Richard, his The War 
of the Revolution received, 462. 
Alexander, Thomas B., teaches 

summer school, 298. 
“Aliquis,” opposes theological semi- 


nary, 3 


Allen, A. B., gives advice on fer- 
tilizer, 309; praises guano, 307. 
—. Washington, mentioned, 

45. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO), involved in legal 
action at Greensboro, 478; at 
Wilmington, 480. 

Amazon Cotton Mill Company 
(N.L.R.B., Intervenor) v. Textile 
Workers Union of America, men- 
tioned, 479. 

America Rebels: Narratives of the 
Patriots, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson, reviewed, 601. 

American (Fayetteville), founded, 
384. 

American Association of University 
Women Award, winner of, to be 
announced in December, 614. 

American Bible Society, meets, 3. 

American Business Club, hears 
Thomas Wolfe, 212. 

American Christian Preacher and 
Disciples Miscellany, mentioned, 
17. 

American Enka Corporation v. 
N.L.R.B., mentioned, 478. 

American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (CIO), involved in legal 
action at Asheville, 478; at Bur- 
lington, 479; at Charlotte, 475, 
478. 

American Federation of Labor, 
delegate of, warns of organiza- 
tional need, 363; endorses tele- 
graph service bill, 364; estab- 
lishes locals, 365; North Carolina 
unreceptive to, 367; organization 
of, 362, 363; southern organiza- 
tion reported, 364. 

American _ Fertilizer 
takes legal action, 518. 

American Gun Makers, by Colonel 
Arcadi Gluckman and L. D. Sat- 
terlee, received, 461. 

American Heritage, guest-edited by 
Christopher Crittenden, 300. 

American Home Missonary Society, 
meets, 3. 

American Name Society, publishes 
quarterly, 612. 

American Recorder (Washington), 
established, 410. 

American Tract Society, meets, 3. 

Anderson, Mrs. Ed. M., elected to 
historical association board, 455. 

Andrews, Anne C., marries James 
M. Legaré, 546. 


Company, 
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“An Angel on the Porch,” men- 
tioned, 202n. 

Annual Register, warns of Moore’s 
Creek Campaign significance, 58. 

“Anson Advertiser,” proposed un- 
successfully, 409. 

Anson County, loyalist leaders 
issued combat authority in, 29; 
Tories form militia companies 
in, 30. 

Anti-Missionary Baptist schism, be- 
ginning of, 8. 

Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, announces roster of visiting 
teachers, 298. 

Applewhite, Joseph Davis, reviews 
Gentlemen Freeholders, 283. 

Archaeological Society of North 
Carolina, meets in Winston- 
Salem, 299. 

Arkwright Club, gives industrial 
warning, 363. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, men- 
tioned, 513. 

Armstrong, John, organizes Bap- 
tist convention, 5. 

Army Air Forces in Werld War II, 
The, Volume III. Europe: Argu- 
ment to V-E Day, January 1944 
to May 1945, by Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lee Cate, re- 
viewed, 136. 

Army Air Forces in World War I], 
The, Volume V, received, 461; 
reviewed, 605. 

Arrington, Katherine Pendleton, 
Jonathan Daniels presides in 
absence of, 148. 

Ashe, James, sent to reinforce Cas- 
well, 44. 

Ashe, John, burns Fort Johnston, 
9 


Ashe, Richard, description of, 253; 
graduates from university, 259. 
Asheville, attempt made to estab- 
lish newspaper in, 379, 380; Bap- 
tist newspaper published in, 10; 
formally recognizes work of 
Thomas Wolfe, 216; scene of 
American classic, 200; upset by 
“raw spots” in book, 205; verbal 

battle in, 200. 

“Asheville and Thomas Wolfe,” 
article by George W. McCoy, 200- 
217; read at meeting, 176. 

Asheville Citizen, The, pays tribute 
to Thomas Wolfe, 214; receives 
review copies of Wolfe novel, 
201; Thomas Wolfe visits office 
of, 200. 

Asheville Citizen-Times, Thomas 
Wolfe writes article for, 213. 

Asheville Times, The, receives re- 


view copies of Wolfe novel, 201. 

Asheville Times Company v. Ashe- 
ville Typographical Union Num- 
ber 263, mentioned, 469. 

Ashley, S. S., description of, 567; 
visits Negro school, 572. 

Ashmore, J. D., applies guano to 
cotton, 309; uses compost and 
litter in fields, 306. 

Asker, William C., wins Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, 142. 

Askew, William, publishes “The 
Secret Agreement Between 
France and Italy and Ethiopia, 
January, 1935,” 452; receives 
grants for research in Italy, 452. 

Atkins, J. W., participates in un- 
veiling ceremonies, 145. 

Atkinson, Brooks, discusses outdoor 
theater, 220. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany v. Pope, mentioned, 477. 
Atlantic Souvenir, The, reprints 
portions of memorial anthology, 

557. 

Attmore, George S., writes of court 
circuit riding, 341. 

Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, 
editor of, writes of fertilizer 
prices, 317. 

Austin, William, proposes publica- 
tion of newspaper, 412. 

Averitt, Jack N., to study in Eng- 
land, 607. 


B 


Badger, George Edmund, comments 
on Vance’s oratory, 186; engages 
in legal work, 343; mentioned, 
330; serves as pallbearer in Gas- 
ton funeral, 348. 

Bain, J. C., contracts to sell ferti- 
lizer, 514, 515. 

Baker, Mrs. Blanche Egerton, 
writes Mrs. G. I. Joe, 231. 

3aker, Ray S., collaborates with 
William E. Dodd, 73. 

Baker Island, guano from, adds to 
supply, 310. 

Baltimore Guano Company, issues 
fertilizer booklet, 321. 

3aptist Church, issues eight peri- 
odicals, 5; (New England) Ab- 
ner Jones and Elias Smith secede 
from, 9; (North Carolina) be- 
nevolences displeasing to, 8; num- 
ber of members in North Caro- 
lina, 11; organizes convention, 5, 
10; periodicals of, 14; (Virginia 
Free Will) James Hunnicutt is 
member of, 10. 

Baptist Messenger, data on, 16; 
founded, 10. 
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Baptist Telescope, becomes conven- 
tion organ, 10; ceases t« appear, 
11; data on, 16; established, 11. 

Barbee, C. P. P., to write constitu- 
tion, 244. 

Barbour, Philip P., mentioned, 378, 
379, 385, 396. 

Barclift, J. H., publishes the Eden- 
ton Gazette, 382. 

Barden, Albert, display of color 
photographs by, 152. 

Bardolph, Richard, studies at Har- 
vard, 453; to teach in Denmark, 
608. 

Barger, George E., eloquence of, 
noted, 340. 

Barker, Eugene C., collaborates 
with William E. Dodd, 73. 

Barker, Raymond, serves on execu- 
tive board, 610. 

Barkley, Alben W., mentioned, 68. 

Barksdale, Richard, his Three 
Months in the Confederate Army 
received, 462. 

Barnes, David A., given judgeship, 
435n; mentioned, 112. 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor, publishes 
travel pamphlet, 541. 

Barrett, John, appointed history 
instructor, 607. 

Barringer, Daniel L., mentioned, 
394. 

Barringer, Rufus, graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Barter Players, take plays through- 
out Virginia, 218. 

Barton, W. H., encounters opposi- 
tion, 486. 

Bateman, E. M., credits guano with 
increase in cotton crop, 313. 
Bath, meeting hears report on re- 

storation work in, 148. 

Battle, H. P., reports on North 
Carolina fertilizer plants, 328; 
credits fertilizer with crop in- 
creases, 327. 

Battle, Kemp Plummer, advertises 
location of law practice, 349; 
forms law partnership, 330; re- 
ceives advice on public speaking, 
341; records lawyers’ fight, 335; 
rents room, 329 

Battle, William H., conducts Ra- 
leigh law school, 101n. 

Battle of Elizabethtown Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, sponsors unveiling cere- 
monies, 458. 

“Battle of the Margins,” by James 
L. Godfrey, appears, 139. 

Baugh and Sons, write merchant 
about fertilizer price, 320. 


Baum, Paull Franklin, writes The 
Other Harmony of Prose, 226. 
Beal vy. Champion Fibre Company, 

mentioned, 481. 

Beard, John, fails to buy the Star, 
402. 

Beard, John, Jr., edits the Salis- 
bury Western Carolinian, 407. 
Beatty, Edgar, supervises student 

teaching program, 608. 

Beaufort County Courthouse, photo 
of, facing 335. 

Beck, Samuel E., elected vice presi- 
dent of archaeological society, 
300; elected vice president of his- 
torical association, 455. 

Beeler, John H., edits The Art of 
War in the Middle Ages, 453; 
works on military history, 141. 

Beeler, Madison S., contributes to 
quarterly, 612. 

“Beginnings of Religious Journa- 
lism in North Carolina, 1823- 
1865, The,” article by Henry S. 
Stroupe, 1-22. 

Bell, John, buys Raleigh Star, 401. 

Bell, William Alexander, graduates 
in 1842, 259. 

Bellevue (Mo.), Iredell County 
families move to, 61. 

Bellevue Valley (Mo.), settlement 
founded in, 68. 

Belton Ginnery, sells fertilizers for 
cash, 517. 

Benjamin Hawkins, Indian Agent, 
by Merritt B. Pound, reviewed, 
270. 

Bennett, Mark, persuaded to edit 
paper, 8; resigns editorship, 9. 
Berry, W. C., owns and edits publi- 

cation, 10. 

Bertie County Historical Associa- 
tion, holds spring meeting, 457; 
issues publication, 457. 

Best, J. J., elected vice president 
of society, 609. 

Best, L. P., appoints committee, 
146. 

Bettersworth, John K., publishes 
“How New Was the Old South,” 
452. 

Biblical Recorder, absorbs news- 
paper, 11; ceases publication, 8; 
first appears, 7; Georgia Mere- 
dith becomes owner of, 10; moved 
to Raleigh, 7; serves as Baptist 
organ, 8. 

Biblical Recorder and Southern 
Watchman, issues from merger, 


7. 
“A Bibliography of the Printed 
Writings of William Edward 
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Dodd,” article by Jack K. Wil- 
liams, 72-85. 

Bickett v. State Tax Commission, 
mentioned, 482. 

Bierck, Harold A., participates in 
round-table discussions, 139. 

Biggs, Kate Britt, writes pageant, 
144, 

Bingham, Lemuel, establishes Ca- 
tawba Journal, 381; issues Salis- 
bury Western Carolinian, 406; 
listed as  printer-publisher of 
Carolina Observer, 384; moves 
Yadkin and Catawba Journal to 
Salisbury, 408. 

Binkley, William C., his The Texas 
Revolution reviewed, 285. 

Bird, W. E., heads local committee 
at summer meeting, 299; reads 
paper at Cullowhee meeting, 610; 
receives expressions of apprecia- 
tion, 455. 

Bird, William E., issues newspaper 
prospectus in 1835, 409. 

“The Birds of Killingworth,” men- 
tioned, 532. 

Black, Duncan, joins Fayetteville 
newspaper staff, 384. 

Black, Robert C., III, his The Rail- 
roads of the Confederacy review- 
ed, 125. 

Black Mingo Creek, loyalist army 
surrenders at, 53. 

Black River, MacDonald’s army ap- 
proaches, 45. 

Bladen County, Torie form militia 
companies in, 30. 

Blake, Nathaniel O., edits Mur- 
freesborough Intelligencer, 395. 
Blakely, newspaper established in, 

380. 

Bland, Theo. J., edits Carolina 
Miscellany, 382, 383. 

Bledsoe, R. P., discusses value of 
fertilizers, 487; mentioned, 501. 
Bloodworth, Mattie, elected presi- 

dent of society, 609. 

Bloomington (I11.), Iredell County 
families move to, 61. 

Bloomsbury Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
hears D. L. Corbitt, 300. 

Blount, John Gray, papers of, pub- 
lished, 151. 

Blount, Thomas, papers of, publish- 
ed, 151. 

Blount, William, papers of, pub- 
lished, 151. 

Blum, John C., publishes Salem 
Farmers’ Reporter and Rural 
Repository, 405; publishes Salem 
Weekly Gleaner, 405. 

Blumenthal, Walter Hart, his 
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Women Camp Followers of the 
American Revolution reviewed, 
133. 

Blythe, James, acquires newspaper, 
10; established newspaper, 11. 
Blythe, LeGette, article, “North 

Carolina Non-Fiction Works for 
1952,” 223-232; data on, 302; 
reads paper at Raleigh meeting, 

176; reviews books, 149. 

Boker, George Henry, contributes 
to anthology, 557. 

Bolen, C. W., promoted to profes- 
sor, 452. 

Bonestell, Aileen E., contributes to 
quarterly, 612. 

Bonner, Herbert, appointed to an- 
niversary commission, 615. 

Bonner, James C., teaches at Emory 
University, 140. 

Bookbinders Union, active in 1899, 
362. 

Boone, outdoor drama in, 221. 

Booth, E. S., serves on executive 
committee, 458. 

oe T. W., heads committee, 
458. 

Bourbon Democracy of the Middle 
West, 1865-1896, by Horace Sam- 
uel Merrill, received, 461; re- 
viewed, 603. 

Bowell, A. F., founds Fayetteville 
American, 384. 

Bowen, N., establishes newspaper, 
11; tries second publication, 11. 
Boyd, Julian P., his The Papers of 
homas Jefferson, 1 May 1781 to 
1 March 1784, volume VI, re- 

ceived, 462; reviewed, 441. 

Boyd, Rosamonde W., teaches sum- 
mer school, 298. 

Boylan, A. H., joins staff of Raleigh 
Minerva or Anti-Jacobin, 399. 
Boylan, William, mentioned, 376; 
moves Minerva or Anti-Jacobin 

to Raleigh, 399. 

Boyt, Alma Campbell, gives church 
history, 610. 

Bragg, Braxton, teacher lives in 
Warrenton home of, 564. 

Branch, Mrs. Ernest A., re-elected 
antiquities society officer, 149. 

Branch, John, mentioned, 401. 


Brand, Charles J., discusses use of 
fertilizer, 508. 

Braswell, A., accepts crop lien for 
fertilizer, 315. 

Braverman, Howard, teaches at 
Brooklyn College, 452. 

Brawley, James S., commissioned 
to write history, 140. 
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Brazir, William R., makes report on 
county officials, 148. 

Breeskin, Mrs. Adelyn D., speaks 
at art society meeting, 148. 

Brewer, Edwin W., listed as 
printer-publisher of Carolina Ob- 
server, 384, 

Brewer, James Howard, article, 
“Legislation Designed to Control 
Slavery in Wilmington and Fay- 
etteville,” 155-166; data on, 302. 

Brewster, Lawrence F., reviews 
Pee Dee Panorama, 123. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
Union, active in 1899, 362. 

Bridenbaugh, Carl, his Myths and 
Realities: Societies of the Colo- 
nial South reviewed, 286; his 
Seat of Empire: The Political 
Role of Eighteenth-Century Wil- 
liamsburg reviewed, 124. 

Bridges, Henry, elected art society 
director, 148. 

Briggs, M. A., serves on Durham 
centennial executive committee, 
458. 

Briggs, Willis C., heads award 
committee, 297. 

Briggs, Willis G., his Henry Potter 
—1766-1857 received, 612. 

Britton, Clifton, elected drama 
director, 148. 

Broadnax, William, mentioned in 
Stevenson letter, 66. 

Brock v. North Carolina, mention- 
ed, 473. 

Broderson, Robert, receives award, 
148. 

Brooks, Aubrey Lee, elected his- 
torical society president, 147. 
Brooks, F. E., to write school his- 

tory, 456. 

Brooks, George W., acts as advisor 
to Holden, 427; announces loca- 
tion of office, 329; nominated for 
district judge, 437. 

Brooks, Maria G., reminiscence of, 
appears, 538. 

Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (AFL), in- 
volved in legal action, 479. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, mentioned in legal action, 
481; active in 1899, 362. 

Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paper Hangers of 
America (AFL), mentioned, 472. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
involved in legal action, 479. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks v. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, men- 
tioned, 476. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks v. Norfolk Southern 
Railway Company, mentioned, 
476. 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America (AFL), mentioned, 477. 

Brown, Aycock, appointed to anni- 
versary commission, 615. 

Brown, Bachman §&., his History of 
the Lutheran Church in North 
Carolina, 1808-1958, received, 
461; reviewed, 584. 

Brown, Bedford, mentioned, 394. 

Brown, C. K., reviews North Caro- 
lina Roads and Their Builders, 
280. 

Brown, Mrs. J. A., elected society 
historian, 609. 

Brown, John, publishes Greenville 
Patriot, 390. 

Brown, Peter, engages in court 
work, 343. 

Brown, W. A. G., establishes Bap- 
tist Telescope, 11. 

Browning and America, by Louise 
Greer, competes for Mayflower 
Award, 227. 

Bruer, Nathaniel, buys interest in 
Edenton Gazette, 382. 

Brunswick, military unit departs 
from, 25. 

Brunswick County, loyalist troops 
promised from, 33. 

Bryan, Carney J., assumes control 
of Carolina Federal Republican, 
396. 

Bryan, Francis T., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Bryan, J. M., owns and edits North 
Carolina Baptist, 10. 

Bryan, John H., mentioned, 395; 
serves as pallbearer at Gaston 
funeral, 348. 

Bryan, Mina R., her The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, 1 May 1781 
to 1 March 1784, volume VI, re- 
ceived, 462. 

Bryan, Samuel, mentioned, 145. 

Bryan, T. Conn, his Confederate 
Georgia published, 452; received, 
461; reviewed, 594. 

Bryan, William Alfred, his George 
Washington in American Litera- 
ture, 1775-1865, reviewed, 131; 

3rvydon, George Maclaren, his Vir- 
ginia’s Mother Church and the 
Political Conditions Under Which 
It Grew, volume II, received, 462. 

Buck, Pearl S., serves as award 
judge, 458. 

Bumpass, Frances M., becomes 
newspaper editor, 11. 
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Bumpass, Sidney D., issues Weekly 
Message, 11. 

Buncombe County, listed as one of 
most populous counties, 379; two 
markers erected in, 145. 

Burgess, Albert, takes teachers into 
home, 565. 

Burgess, Anne, takes teachers into 
home, 565. 

Burgess, R. C., gives crop lien for 
guano, 315. 

Burgwyn, Mrs. Mebane Holoman, 
participates in authors program, 
149. 

Burlington, historical committee 
organized in, 146. 

Burlington Dyeing and Finishing 
Company v. N.L.R.B., mentioned, 
478. 

3urritt, Elihu, mentioned, 536. 

Burton, W. Frank, attends archi- 
vists meeting, 147; gives talks, 
152; represents department on 
tour, 456; speaks to Raleigh club, 
459. 

Busbee, Mrs. Jacques, presides over 
art society meeting, 147. 

P. Busbee & Brother, advertise lo- 
cation of office, 329. 

Busbee, Quentin Durward, adver- 
tises location of law practice, 
349; forms law partnership, 328; 
mentioned, 247. 

Bute County, loyalist leaders is- 
sued combat authority in, 29. 

Butler, Marion, American Federa- 
tion of Labor endorses bill of, 
364, 

jutler, Tait, recommends commer- 
cial fertilizers, 491. 

Buxton, Ralph C., selected as judge, 
435n. 

Buxton, R. P., writes of legal case 
review, 436. 

Bynum, John Gray, edits Carolina 
Gazette, 405. 

Bynum, William P., appointed solic- 
itor, 435n. 

Byrd, Clara Booth, presents Sir 
Walter Raleigh Award, 150, 177; 
receives award, 149; serves on 
awards committee, 297. 


Cc 

Cabbages and Kings, mentioned, 
543. 

Caldwell, David E., described by 
A. S. Merrimon, 337; opens court, 
336. 

Caldwell, James A., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Caldwell, James R., becomes assist- 
ant professor, 139. 


Caldwell, Tod R., acts as advisor 
to Holden, 427. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., resigns his- 
tory department chairmanship, 
452. 

Calhoun, John C., mentioned, 378, 
381, 384, 385, 396. 

Callahan, North, his Smoky Moun- 
tain Country reviewed, 129. 

Camden (S.C.), farmers haul prod- 
ucts to, 171. 

Cameron, Duncan, engages in court 
work, 343; serves as pallbearer 
in Gaston funeral, 348. 

Cameron, John A., edits Fayette- 
ville Centinel, 386; initiates res- 
olution for libel prosecution, 390. 

Campbell, Alexander, attention giv- 
en to teachings of, 7. 

Campbell, Farquard, condemned by 
Governor Martin, 31; proposes 
loyalist plan, 43. 

Campbell, James W., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Campbell, John, buys Milton Ga- 
zette and Roanoke Advertiser, 
393; publishes Halifax Minerva, 
391; publishes Windsor Herald, 
413. 

Campbell, John, commands Tory 
volunteers, 45; leads Scotch 
Highlanders, 50; men of, lead 
Tory assault, 49; mortally 
wounded, 50. 

Campbell, R. C., makes fertilizer 
recommendation, 491. 

Campbell, Robert, graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Campbell, Robert F., quotes Wolfe 
book at burial, 215. 

Campbell, Thomas, visits Edenton, 


i. 
Campbellism, makes little progress, 


i. 

Campbell Town, loyalist army 
crosses river at, 43. 

Cannon, C. V., appointed to nomi- 
nating committee, 456. 

Cannon, Mrs. Charles A., presides 
over antiquities society meeting, 
149. 

Cantwell, Edward, discusses legal 
fees, 351. 

“Cap-and-Bells,” cataloged with 
author’s works, 525; listed chron- 
ologically, 527; mentioned, 544; 
summarized, 552. 

Cape Fear Recorder (Wilmington), 
begins publication, 412. 

Cape Fear River, facilitates de- 
velopment of Wilmington and 
Fayetteville, 155; detachment in- 
structed to join forces and fleet 
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at, 29; Scotch Highlanders ar- 
rive at, 30 

Caplan, Jerry L., receives award, 
148 


Carawan, George, trial of, handled 
in modern manner, 338; wounds 
solicitor and commits suicide, 
3 


35. 

Carlile, Alice T. Stokes (Mrs. 
_— J.), receives notebook, 

Carmichael, Katherine, serves on 
awards committee, 297. 

Carney, John, associated with Ed- 
ward J. Hale, 385; publishes 
Blakely Gazette, 380; publishes 
Carolina Observer, 384. 

Carolina Baptist, absorbed by Bibli- 
cal Recorder, 11; data on, 17; 
issued as convention organ, 10; 
supersedes North Carolina Bap- 
tist, 11. 

Carolina Beacon (Greensborough), 
first published in 1836, 389. 

Carolina Centinel (New Bern), first 
publication of, 396. 

Carolina Christian Monthly, data 
on, 17. 

Carolina Federal Republican (New 
Bern), published in 1809, 396. 
Carolina Gazette, publication of, 

405. 

Carolina Intelligencer, data on, 17. 

Carolina Miscellany, newspaper 
name changed to, 382. 

Carolina Observer (Fayetteville), 
announces establishment of Ca- 
tawba Journal, 381; estimates 
newspaper circulation, 377; first 
publication of, 384. 

Carolina Patriot (Greensborough), 
first publication of, 387. 

Carolina Sentinel, newspaper name 
changed to, 396. 

Carolina Watchman, battles West- 
ern Carolinian, 408; first publi- 
cation of, 407; reports labor or- 
ganizing activity, 357. 

Carraway, Gertrude S., reappointed 
to executive board, 460. 

Carrington, William G.,_ edits 
Washington Freeman’s Echo, 
411. 

Carroll, Charles F., speaks at Poet 
Laureate ceremony, 609. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, publishes arti- 
cle in American Political Science 
Review, 142; publishes “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the World 
Crisis, 1937-1940,” 451. 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, his The 
Territorial Papers of the United 


seater. volume XVIII, reviewed, 

Carter, David M., appointed solici- 
tor, 435n. 

Caswell, Richard, commands militia 
and minute men, 40; directed to 
take Corbett’s Ferry, 44; fortifies 
Moore’s Creek, 47; joins Lilling- 
ton, 47; figures in command dis- 

ute, 59; moves to Corbett’s 

erry, 45; refuses ultimatum, 48; 
Congress expresses appreciation 
of, 58. 

Caswell County, political leaders 
have homes in, 393. 

Catawba Jourral (Charlotte), es- 
tablishment of, 381. 

Cate, James Lea, his The Army Air 
Forces in World War II, volume 
III, reviewed, 136; his The Army 
Air Forces in World War II, 
volume V, received, 461; review- 
ed, 605. 

Catherwood, Frederick, explores 
— America and Yucatan, 

Cathey, C. O., becomes associate 
professor, 139. 

Cathey, F. A., Jr., participates in 
unveiling ceremonies, 145. 

Centinel (Fayetteville), plans an- 
eesnee for establishment of, 

Central Presbyterian, criticizes new 
journal, 13. 

Central Reflector (Pittsborough), 
begins publication, 399. 

Chambers, James M., recommends 
methods of using guano, 309. 

Champion, Myra, credited with ex- 
cellence of Wolfe collection, 216. 

Chapel Hill, newspapers published 
in, 380, 381. 

Charles, Elisha, mortgages tobacco 
crop, 316. 

Charleston (S.C.), council proposes 
first loyalist attack on, 28; Jew- 
ish community in, 535; supplies 
religious journals, 5. 

Charleston Unitarianism Gilman 
Began With, The, by Raymond 
Adams, received, 152. 

Charlotte, Church Intelligencer re- 
sumed in, 14; congregation in- 
cludes village of, 4; early news- 
papers in, 381; meeting hears 
report on house restoration in, 


148. 

Charlotte Journal, first publication 
of, 382. 

Chase, Salmon P., mentioned, 417, 
420, 421, 437; refuses to hold 
court, 438. 























Chetham County, loyalist leaders 
issued combat authority in, 29. 
Cheney, Mary, marries Horace 

Greeley, 565. 

Cheraw (S.C.), Baptist periodicals 
published in, 21; farmers haul 
products to, 171. 

Cherokee, outdoor drama in, 221. 

Cherokee Historical Association, 
funds appropriated for, 460. 

Chimborazo Hospital, George Pat- 
terson becomes chaplain of, 192. 

Chincha Guano, almost exhausted 
by 1870, 308. 

Chowan County courthouse, photo 
of, cover July issue. 

Christ Church (Raleigh), choir of, 
sings at meeting, 149. 

Christian Baptist, mentioned, 17. 

Christian benevolence societies, ac- 
tivities of, denounced, 3. 

Christian Church, periodical of, 15. 

Christian Conference, Christian 
Sun as organ of, 9. 

Christian County (Ky.), Iredell 
County families migrate to, 61, 
68; Stevensons write letter from, 
67. 

Christian Friend, mentioned, 17; 
publication first takes name of, 
12. 

Christian Friend and Bible Union- 
ist, mentioned, 17. 

Christian Preacher, mentioned, 17. 

Christians, Methodist party adopts 
name of, 9; refuse to unite, 10; 
seceding Baptists adopt name of, 


Christian Sun, data on, 17; founded 
in Hillsboro, 9. 

Christian Telescope, data on, 18. 

Chronicle, William, marker unveil- 
ed honors, 613. 

The Chronicle, first publication of, 
457. 

Churchill, Orin, prints Weekly 
Message, 22. 

Church Intelligencer, data on, 18; 
first publication of, 14. ~ 
Citizens Company v. Asheville 
Typographical Union Number 

263 et al, mentioned, 469. 

Clark, David, questions use of 
union dues, 372. 

Clark, Joseph D., elected to nomi- 
nating committee, 150; reads 
paper at folklore society meet- 
ing, 150. 

Clark, Lewis Gaylord, honored by 
memorial anthology, 557. 

Clark, Thomas D., goes to India 
and Pakistan, 142. 

Clark, Victor S., his History of 
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Manufactures in the United 
States quoted, 70. 

Clark, illis Gaylord, receives 
honorary degree, 555. 

Clay, Cassius M., David Smiley 
prepares life of, 141. 

Clay, Henry, mentioned, 379, 385. 

Clay, Howard B., resumes teaching 
schedule, 608. 

= (Ga.), type of farmers in, 

Clemson Agricultural College, ana- 
lyzes fertilizer, 326, 521; experi- 
ments with fertilizers, 490. 

Cleveland, Benjamin, commands 
militia, 55. 

Clinchfield Mills, mentioned, 471. 

Clingman, Thomas L., appears in 
Indian land dispute, 351. 

Clonts, F. W., heads social sciences 
department, 141. 

Clyde, Paul H., edits book reviews 
for Far Eastern Quarterly, 451; 
publishes article in Southeast 
Asia in the Coming World, 451; 
reads paper at conference, 142. 

“Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First 
Tennessee Regiment, or A Side 
Show of the Big Show, by Sam 
R. Watkins, received, 461; re- 
viewed, 585. 

Cochran, Joshua W., buys Wilming- 
ton Advertiser, 413. 

Coe, Joffre L., elected editor of 
society, 300. 

Cohen, Hennig, his The South Caro- 
lina Gazette, 1732-1775, received, 
461; reviewed, 589. 

Colburn, Burnham S., re-elected 
vice president of association, 150; 
serves on awards committee, 297; 
elected to board, 455. 

Colclough, George, appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Coleman, David, graduates in 1842, 
259. 

Coleman, John H., promises aid to 
Asheville newspaper, 380. 

Coleman, Ward, elected president 
of society, 609. 

Coley et al v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company et al, mention- 
ed, 477. 

Collings, G. H., mentioned, 487. 

Collins, Josiah, George Patterson 
serves in chapel of, 192. 

Colmer, George, edits Washington 
Whig, 411. 

The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina, Journal of the Com- 

mons House of Assembly, May 

18, 1741-July 10, 1742, edited by 
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J. H. Easterby, received, 461; re- 
viewed, 591. 

Colson, J. H., reports on family 
history, 145. 

Colson, John, leads loyalist forces, 
36. 

Colson’s Mill, marker unveiled at, 
commemorates battle of, 145. 

Coltrane, D. S., notes demand for 
fertilizers, 506. 

Columbia Guano Company, gives 
discount, 513. 

Columbian Repository (Chapel 
Hill), first publication of, 381. 
Columbus County Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds first official meet- 

ing, 609. 

Coman, M. J., advertises locations 
of law practice, 348. 

Commager, Henry S., collaborates 
with William E. Dodd, 73. 

Commercial art, defined, 219. 

Compiler (Halifax), first publica- 
tion of, 390. 

Confederate Georgia, by T. Conn 
Bryan, received, 461; reviewed, 
594. 

Confederate government, North 
Carolina fears tendencies of, 179. 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, involved in Hickory legal 
action, 479. 

Conner, Juliana M., notes impor- 
tance of courthouses, 337. 

Connor, Robert D. W., portrait of, 
unveiled, 144; Award, initiated, 
297; Award, winner of, to be an- 
nounced in December, 614. 

Continental Congress, sends minis- 
ters among settlers, 30. 

— John L., writes for guano, 
16. 

Cook, Staley, appointed to histori- 
cal committee, 146. 

Cooper, Peter Penn, II, becomes 
regional director of World Fed- 
eralists, 140. 

Cooper, Thomas D., appointed to 
historical committee, 146. 

“Cooperative Fellowship Club,” in- 
volved in legal action, 476. 

Copeland, J. Isaac, becomes libra- 
rian, 140. 

Corbett’s Ferry, Caswell deploys 
troops at, 45; Caswell ordered to 
take, 44. 

Corbitt, D. L., assists in organizing 
Craven County group, 146; at- 
tends archivists’ meeting, 147; 
edits revised Explorations, 611; 


presides at marker unveiling, 
145; reviews The New Dictionary 
of American History, 449; speaks 
at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, 613; speaks on North 
Carolina and Raleigh history, 
300; speaks to Robeson group, 
457; to receive articles for 
R. D. W. Connor Award, 297. 

Cordell v. Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, 
mentioned, 475. 

Corliss, Alonzo, beaten by Ku Klux 
Klan, 571. 

Cornwallis, Lord Charles, com- 
mands king’s troops, 28. 

Correspondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, 1856-1861, The, edited 
by Frank W. Klingberg, pub- 
lisher, 139; received, 461. 

Cory, Benjamin, founds Milton 
Gazette and Roanoke Advertiser, 
393. 

Cotton, James, leads loyalist troops, 
36; leaves field of battle, 51; men 
desert from regiment of, 44. 

Cotton, Lyman A., presides over 
church restoration program, 149. 

Count Julian, mentioned, 535. 

County Soil Conservation and 
Land-Use Association, mention- 
ed, 502. 

“Court Decisions Involving Trade 
Unions in North Carolina: A 
Bibliography,” article by M. H. 
Ross, 467-482. 

Cowles, Calvin J., acts as advisor 
to Holden, 427. 

Crabtree, Beth, reviews A Tour 
Through Part of Virginia in the 
Summer of 1808 . .. Also. 
Some Account of ‘the Islands of 
the Azores, 587. 

Craig, William A., mentioned, 394. 

Craige, Burton, assumes control of 
Salisbury Western Carolinian, 
406. 

Craven, Wesley Frank, his The 
Army Air Forces in World War 
II, volume III, reviewed, 136; 
his The Army Air Forces in 
World War II, volume V, receiv- 
ed, 461; reviewed, 605. 

Craven County Historical Associa- 
tion, holds first meeting, 146. 
Crawford, William H., mentioned, 

378, 383, 385, 393, 396, 400. 

Crawley, James T., gives lien on 
tobacco crop, 315. 

Crisp, Lucy Cherry, lists new ac- 
quisitions, 148; speaks at Poet 
Laureate ceremony, 609. 
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Crittenden, Christopher, addresses 
board of trustees, 153; addresses 
North Carolina Conservation 
Congress, 153; addresses South- 
eastern Library Association, 152; 
appointed to aviation anniversary 
commission, 615; attends archi- 
vists meeting, 147; attends Dur- 
ham Children’s Museum meeting, 
153; attends Lumberton pageant, 
153; attends New Bern meeting, 
153; attends Tennessee formal 
opening, 608; attends Washing- 
ton meeting, 153; attends Wright 
Museum Committee meeting, 153; 
delivers addresses, 459; elected 
board member of national trust, 
152; guest-edits American Heri- 
tage, 300; inspects Keech collec- 
tion, 153; leads ceremonies at 
Oak Grove, 144; presents his- 
torical data, 143; presides over 
Buncombe County ceremonies, 
145; publishes article in Ameri- 
can Heritage, 300; publishes 
article in The Southeastern Li- 
brarian, 614; re-elected associa- 
tion secretary-treasurer, 150; 
serves as R. D. W. Connor Award 
judge, 297; speaks at historical 
society meeting, 454; speaks on 
museum project, 148; speaks to 
Craven County group, 299; 
speaks to New Bern Rotary Club, 
153; speaks to Sir Walter Cabi- 
net, 300; writes introduction to 
“Papers from the Fifty-Second 
Annual Session of the State 
Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion, Raleigh, December, 1952,” 
176-177. 

Crittenden, William B., proposes 
Chapel Hill newspaper, 380. 

Cross Creek, loyalist army plans re- 
treat to, 43; loyalists muster at, 
30, 35; Martin and Thackston 
ordered to occupy, 44; merchants 
of, operate despite restriction, 
31; treasure chest unearthed at, 
54; Scotch Highlanders hold 
meeting at, 34; troops remain 
behind for protection of, 33. 

‘ross Hill, designated as Tory 
rendezvous, 36. 

‘ruizer, docks at Brunswick, 41; 
Governor Martin takes refuge on, 
25; offers Fort Johnston security, 
24. 

Cumberland County, funds appro- 
priated for bicentennial celebra- 
tion in, 460; loyalist leaders 
issued combat authority in, 29. 

Cumberland County Committee of 


~ 


~ 


Safety, loyalists confiscate gun- 
powder from, 41. 

Cumming, W. P., speaks at his- 
torical society meeting, 454. 

Cummings, Ralph, writer acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to, 305n; re- 
ports on use of fertilizer, 507. 

Cunningham, H. H., reviews Epi- 
demics in Colonial America, 597. 

Cunningham, J. R., prints Wil- 
mington Cape Fear Recorder, 
412. 

Cunningham, John, receives guano 
information, 308. 

Cunningham, Noble E., Jr., re- 
places faculty member, 141. 

Currin, R. E., Jr., writes about 
peanuts, 496. 

Curry, Roy, teaches at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 142. 

Cuthrell, Mrs. G. H., elected to 
historical society office, 457. 


D 


Dabbs, James McBride, his Pee 
Dee Panorama reviewed, 123. 
Daily Living in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, by Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
competes for Mayflower Award, 

226. 

Daily Standard (Raleigh), Holden 
makes appeal in, 428; reports on 
confusion in 1865, 422. 

Damsel of Darien, The, written by 
W. G. Simms, 538. 

Dancy, John S., makes and hauls 
compost, 306. 

Daniel, J. J., serves as pallbearer 
in Gaston funeral, 348. 

Daniels, Jonathan, introduces Paul 
Green, 148. 

Danville (Va.), magazine founded 
at, 2. 

Dartmouth, Lord, Governor Martin 
forwards plan of conquest to, 26; 
informs Martin of expeditionary 
forces, 28; Martin writes to, 23. 

Davidson, Chalmers G., his Pied- 
mont Partisan reviewed, 117; 
speaks at Colson’s Mill, 145; 
writes Piedmont Partisan, 232. 

Davidson, John, short biography 
published about, 232. 

Davidson, William Lee, address 
given on, 145; subject of book, 
232. 

Davidson County, transfers records 
to state archives, 301. 

Davis, C. Grier, conducts burial 
services of Thomas Wolfe, 215. 
Davis, Charles S., becomes dean, 
142. 
Davis, article, 


Curtis Carroll, 
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“Fops, Frenchmen, Hidalgos, 
and Aztecs,” 524-560; reviews 
George Washington in American 
Literature, 1775-1865, 131. 

Davis, J. J., addresses North Caro- 
lina Bar Association, 334. 

Davis, Jefferson, mentioned, 417. 

Davis, Mrs. Jefferson, pays tribute 
to George Patterson, 192. 

Davis, Lambert, conducts author’s 
program, 149, 176. 

Davis, Tom, appointed to aviation 
celebration commission, 615. 
Dearing, Mary R., her Veterans in 
Politics: The Story of the C.A.R. 

received, 462; reviewed, 448. 

Deberry, Edmund, mentioned, 386. 

De Bow, James D. B., publishes 
Legaré manuscript, 541. 

De Bow’s Review, mentioned, 525. 

Decatur County (Ga.), fertilizer 
survey made in, 484. 

De Conde, Alexander, becomes as- 
sistant professor, 608; joins fac- 
ulty, 141; reads paper at histori- 
cal society meeting, 142. 

Dedman, William, prints Baptist 
Telescope, 16. 

Deems, Charles F., transfers publi- 
eation, 11. 

Dennis, Phillis, gives slave free 
man’s opportunities, 162. 

Dent, William, leads company of 
rebels, 35. 

“Deux Oies, Vertes,” cataloged 
with author’s works, 525; listed 
chronologically, 527; mentioned, 
548; summarized, 551. 

De Visconti, Tabitha, to write his- 
4 of tombs and graveyards, 

Dewey, Charles, mentioned, 349. 

Deyton, Jason B., publishes public 
school history, 611. 

Dick, Robert P., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 427; complains to Presi- 
dent Johnson, 436; nominated for 
ee 436; selected as judge, 
435n. 


Dickson, David, claims credit for 
fertilizer experiments, 320; pop- 
_— commercial manures, 

11. 

“Die Meinung Amerikas zum Schu- 
man Plan,” by Carl H. Pegg, ap- 
pears, 140. 

Disciples’ Advocate, mentioned, 17. 

Disciples of Christ, Barton Stone 
joins, 10; grows out of Baptist 
controversy, 7; led by John T. 
Walsh, 12; two periodicals of, 15. 

Dismarks, Alexander, prints Chris- 
tian Sun, 18. 


Dismukes, Alexander H., begins 
Blakely newspaper, 380; Caro- 
lina Observer transferred to, 384. 

Divided We Fought: A Pictorial 
History of the War, 1861-1865, 
edited by David Donald, review- 
ed, 295. 

“Dixieland.” See Old Kentucky 
Home. 

Dixon, E. P., appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Dodd, William E., appointed am- 
bassador to Germany, 74; ins 
teaching-writing career, 73; bib- 
liography of published writings 
of, 76-85; death of, 74; evalu- 
ation of work of, 75; listed as 
outstanding scholar, 72; work of, 
analyzed, 74. 

Dodge County (Ga.), fertilizer sur- 
vey made in, 484. 

Doerschuk, H. M., elected to so- 
ciety’s executive board, 300; 
reads paper at archaeology meet- 
ing, 300. 

Doherty, Herbert J., Jr., appointed 
history instructor, 607. 

Donald, David, his Divided We 
Fought: A Pictorial History of 
the War, 1861-1865, 295. 

Dorson, Richard M., his America 
Rebels: Narratives of the Patri- 
ots reviewed, 601. 

Dossie, Robert, life sketch of, 561n. 

Dougherty, Edwin, attends histori- 
cal society meeting, 299; teaches 
summer school, 298. 

Dowd, Patrick, organizes conven- 
tion, 5. 

Downs, Murray Scott, appointed 
history instructor, 608. 

Drake, W. Magruder, becomes in- 
structor, 140. 

Drumm, Austin M., appointed his- 
tory instructor, 607. 

Du Bois, John, orders purchase of 
slaves, 163. 

Duffy, John, his Epidemics in Colo- 
nial America received, 461; re- 
viewed, 597. 

Duffy, William, receives letter from 
Archibald Murphey, 352. 

Duke, Washington, discusses labor 
problem, 362. 

W. Duke, Sons and Company, has 
labor trouble, 362. 

= University Press, mentioned, 

Dunnavant, M. W., founds Halifax 
Compiler, 390; publishes War- 
renton Reporter, 410. 

oe Peter Finley, mentioned, 
373. 

Dunning, William Archibald, listed 
as scholar, 72. 

















Duplin County, transfers records to 
state archives, 301. 
ay Robert F., joins faculty, 


a Centennial and Historical 
Commission, presents celebration 
program, 458 

Dusenbury, James L., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Dyson, N. B., sells fertilizers, 517. 


E 


Early American Gunsmiths, 1650- 
1850, by Henry J. Kauffman, re- 
viewed, 135. 

Early History of Belmont and Gas- 
ton County, by R. L. Stowe, Sr., 
competes for award, 231. 

Easterby, J. H., his The Colonial 
Records of South Carolina Jour- 
nal of the Commons House of 
Assembly, May 18, 1741-July 10, 
1742, received, 461; reviewed, 
591; his Wadboo Barony—Its 
Fate as Told In Colleton Family 
Papers, 1778-1793 received, 462; 
reviewed, 593. 

Eaton, Clement, reviews The Rail- 
roads of the Confederacy, 125. 
Eaves, T. C. Duncan, his The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
1830-1844, volume I, reviewed, 
121; his The Letters of William 
Gilmore Simms, 1845-1849, vol- 
ume II, received, 461; reviewed, 

592. 

Edens, Hollis, speaks at university 
dinner, 451. 

Edenton, early newspapers pub- 
lished in, 382; Baptist magazine 

ublished in, 6. 

Edenton Gazette, follows political 
trends of town, 382; press of, 
purchased, 6. 

Edinger, Lewis J., publishes “Ger- 
man Social Democracy and Hit- 
ler’s National Revolution of 
1933,” 453. 

Edsall, Preston W., reads paper at 
historical society, 147. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., delivers 
address in Rowan County, 458. 

Eliason, Norman E., reads paper 
to folklore society, 150. 

Eliot, George, poetry of, quoted, 


184. 

Elizabeth City, Baptist Messenger 
founded in, 10; early newspapers 
in, 383. 

Elizabeth Town, Colonel Moore 
marches troops to, 44. 

Ellenwood, H. , edits Wilmington 

Advertiser, 413, 
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Eller, M. R., elected to association 
board, 455. 

Elliott, Robert N., Jr., appointed 
associate professor, 607. 

Ellis, James R., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 428 

Ellis, Laurie H., appointed to nomi- 
nating committee, 456. 

Ellis, Thomas C., appears on his- 
torical society | signin! 610. 
Elmer, Roswell, publishes the 
Rutherfordton North Carolina 
Spectator and Western Adver- 

tiser, 405. 

Emery, Z. L., sues for libel, 388. 
Employment Security Commission 
v. Jarrell et al, mentioned, 475. 
England, J. Merton, reviews Fifty 
ears of the South Atlantic 

Quarterly, 276. 

English Discovery of America to 
1585, by Franklin T. McCann, 
reviewed, 130. 

Entwistle Manufacturing Company, 
involved in legal action, 475. 

Epidemics in Colonial America, by 
John Duffy, received, 461; re- 
viewed, 597. 

Episcopal Church, bishops expect 
disintegration of, 1; periodical of, 
15. 

Episcopal Methodist, mentioned, 19. 

Erambert, August, inherits slave, 
162. 

Ersatz in the Confederacy, by Mary 
Elizabeth Massey, received, 461; 
reviewed, 598. 

Erwin Mills, 1951 strike in, 473. 

Erwin Mills Incorporated vy. Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, 
CIO et al, mentioned, 470. 

Estill (S. C.), farm loan procedures 
in, 517. 

“Ethics versus Practics in the Hip- 
pocratic Oath,” by Loren C. Mac- 
Kinney, appears, 140. 

Eury, Douglas, unveils marker, 145. 

Eury, Frank, serves on executive 
board, 610 

Evangelical Lutheran, appears in 
Charlotte, 15n. 

Evangelical Museum, contents of, 
5; data on, 18; founded, 4. 

Evangelical Port-Folic, data on, 18. 

Evans, C. N. B., buys Greensbor- 
ough Patriot, 389. 

Evans, Luther H., delivers address, 
608 


Everhart, Geo M., resumes pub- 
lication of Church Intelligencer, 
14. 

Ewell, R. S., mentioned, 192, 
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Ewing, Adlai, migrates to Ken- 
tucky, 68; sells property, 64. 

Ewing, Ann, marries Moses 
Stevenson, 68. 

Ewing, James, mentioned, 66. 

Ewing, Sally, mentioned, 66. 

Examiner (Oxford), first publica- 
tion of, 398. 

Explorations, Descriptions, and At- 
tempted Settlements of Carolina, 
1584-1590, edited by D. L. Cor- 
bitt, revised, 611. 


F 


Fabré, José, mentioned, 538. 

Fahrner, Alvin A., becomes asso- 
ciate professor, 140. 

The Faith of Our Fathers: An An- 
thology Expressing the Aspira- 
tions of the American Common 
Man, 1790-1860, edited by Irving 
Mark and Eugene L. Schwaab, 
received, 461; reviewed, 602. 

Family Visitor, circulation list 
transferred to, 12; data on, 19. 

Fanning, P. W., publishes Wilming- 
ton People’s Press, 413. 

Farm Credit Act, improves borrow- 
ing possibilities, 515. 

Farm Home Administration, takes 
mortgages, 516. 

Farm Security Administration, set 
up to make loans, 515. 

Farmer, Fannie Memory, article, 
“Legal Practice and Ethics in 
North Carolina,” 320-353; men- 
tioned, 463. 

Farmer and Planter, The, comments 
on use of guano, 310. 

Farmers’ Alliance, fertilizer pur- 
chased through, 512. 

“Farmers’ Intelligencer” (Waynes- 
borough), proposed publication 
of, 411. 

Farmers’ Reporter and Rural Re- 
pository (Salem), first publica- 
tion of, 405. 

Fayetteville, Baptist periodical 
published in, 21; becomes nucleus 
of industrial and commercial 
structure, 155; Colin McIver 
teaches in, 4; commercial and 
industrial growth of, 162; court 
records reveal no enforcement of 
law in, 159; early newspapers in, 
383; farmers haul products to, 
171; mulatto petitions husband’s 
freedom in, 159; merchants of, 
defeat bill, 164; Negro slave pilots 
cause agitation in, 163; North 
Carolina Telegraph printed in, 
2; Presbyterians attempt to make 


publications center of, 5; Presby- 
terian weekly appears in, 13; 
slave regime in, 157. 
Fayetteville Independent Light In- 
fantry, celebrates 160th anniver- 
sary, 612. 
Fayetteville Observer, mentioned, 


20. 
Fayetteville Sentinel, mentioned, 
20; newspaper printed on press 


of, 2. 

Federation of Labor, operating in 
1899, 362. 

Fennell, George E., petitions for 
slaves’ freedom, 159. 

Ferguson, James S., granted Ford 
fellowship, 140. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Ray S., participates 
in unveiling ceremonies, 145. 

Fertilizer, complete, analyzed, 326; 
company issues booklet on, 321; 
defined, 320; mixture of, proves 
satisfactory, 321; outsells super- 
phosphates, 319. 

Fertilizer, superphosphate, source 
of, 319. 

Fertilizer Act (1941), sets ferti- 
lizer contents, 489. 

“Fertilizers and Farming in the 
Southeast, 1840-1950, Part I: 
1840-1900,” article by Rosser H. 
Taylor, 305-328; “Part II: 1900- 
1950,” 483-523. 

“F. Gilbert’s Machiavelli’s Virtu,” 
by Loren C. MacKinney, appears, 
140. 

Field, Clyde, elected to board, 455. 

Fields, William C., portrait by, un- 
veiled, 458. 

Fifth North Carolina Regiment of 
Cavalry, personnel in, 13. 

Fifty Years of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, edited by William 
—— Hamilton, reviewed, 

76. 

The First Twenty Years: A His- 
tory of the Duke University 
Schools of Medicine, Nursing and 
Health Services, and Duke Hos- 
pital, 1930-1950, volume XXIV, 
number 7A, reviewed, 278. 

Fitzgerald, Frederick, becomes Con- 
federate chaplain, 14. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott, gives Wolfe 
books to Asheville library, 211. 

Fleming, Mrs. N. N., appointed to 
historical committee, 146. 

Fletcher, Floyd, serves on executive 
committee, 458. 

Fletcher, Inglis, participates in Ra- 
leigh program, 150; re-elected so- 
ciety vice president, 149; Richard 
Walser writes biography of, 225. 
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Fleur de Lys and Calumet, by 
Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams, 
received, 461. 

“Fleur de Sillery,” appears in 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 554; 
cataloged with Legaré’s works, 
525; listed chronologically, 527; 
summarized, 555. 

Folk art, defined, 218. 

“Fops, Frenchmen, Hidalgos, and 
Aztecs, Being a Survey of the 
Prose Fiction of J. M. Legaré of 
South Carolina (1823-1859),” 
article by Curtis Carroll Davis, 
524-560. 

Fort Johnston, Governor Martin 
flees to, 24. 

“A Fourth Creek Farm from 1800 
to 1830,” article by Hugh Hill 
Wooten, 167-175. 

Fouts, Mrs. Dover, elected to board, 
455. 

Fowle, Daniel G., appointed to 
judgeship, 435n. 

Fowler, Malcolm, reviews church 
history, 610. 

Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore, volume I, 
Proverbs, Riddles, Customs, 
Speech, Games, Tales. Volume 
II, Folk Ballads, edited by New- 
man I. White, reviewed, 115; vol- 
ume III, Folk Songs From North 
Carolina, reviewed, 283. 

Freeman, Douglas Southall, his 
George Washington: A Biogra- 
phy, volume V, reviewed, 292. 

Freeman, Edmund B., buys Halifax 
Minerva, 391. 

Freeman’s Echo (Washington), 
first publication of, 410; pub- 
lished by Joseph B. Hinton, 403. 

Free Press (Halifax), published 
for two years, 391. 

Free Press (Tarborough), first 
publication of, 409; lists North 
Carolina newspapers, 378. 

Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia and Its Vicinity for the Re- 
lief of Colored Freedmen, oper- 
ates Negro schools, 564, 566. 

Frieze, Jacob, edits Liberalist 
and Wilmington Reporter, 413; 
founds Liberalist, 4. 

Froelich, Mrs. Louis A., serves on 
award committee, 298. 

Fuller, Bartholomew, edits North 
Carolina Presbyterian, 14. 

Fulton, Robert, mentioned, 392. 

“Funds and Foundations: A Neg- 
lected Phase,” by W. T. Laprade, 
appears, 142. 


Furches, David M., appointed so- 
licitor, 435n. 

“Further Note on Joseph Gales 
of Newark, Sheffield, and Ra- 
leigh, A,” article by P. J. Wallis, 
561-563. 


G 


G & M Transportation Company, 
mentioned, 471. 

Gage, Thomas, Governor Martin 
and family sail on boat of, 24; 
orders recruiters to North Caro- 
lina, 32; replaced by General 
Howe, 28; to furnish arms and 
ammunition in plan, 26. 

Gailor, Thomas F., describes Pat- 
terson’s character, 199; furnishes 
source material on Patterson, 
191; tells of Patterson’s sermon 
to planters, 196. 

Gales, Joseph, establishes Raleigh 
Register, 400; leaves Newark, 
563; mentioned, 376; prints Shef- 
field magazine, 562. 

Gales, Joseph, Jr., edits Washing- 
ton National Intelligencer, 400. 
Gales, Weston Raleigh, edits Ra- 

leigh Register, 400. 

Gardner, E. Clinton, reviews His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in 
North Carolina, 1808-1953, 584. 

Garrett, Mitchell B., retires, 139. 

Garrison, Mrs. Walter H., appoint- 
ed to committee, 146. 

Gaston, William, engages in court 
work, 343; funeral procession of, 
diagramed, 347; mentioned, 395, 
405; reading of, 346. 

Gault, L. Larry, complains of fer- 
tilizer trust, 511. 

Gazette (Blakely), first publication 
of, 380. 

Gazette (Fayetteville), published 
by Alexander Dismukes, 384. 
Gazette (Wilmington), ceases pub- 

lication, 412. 

Gazette and Albemarle Intelligencer 
(Edenton), established, 383. 

Gazette and Roanoke Advertiser 
(Milton), founded, 393. 

Gelber, Leonard, his The New Dic- 
tionary of American History re- 
ceived, 462; reviewed, 449. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, notes sig- 
nificance of Moore’s Creek Bridge 
battle, 58. 

Gentlemen Freeholders, Political 
Practices in Washington's Vir- 
ginia, by Charles S. Sydnor, pub- 
lished, 142; reviewed, 293. 

Georgacas, Demetrius J., contri- 
butes to quarterly, 612. 
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“George Patterson, North Caro- 
linian by Adoption,” article by 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 191- 
199; read at meeting, 176. 

George Washington: A Biography, 
volume V, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman, reviewed, 292. 

George Washington in American 
Literature, 1775-1865, by William 
Alfred Bryan, reviewed, 131. 

Georgia, collects fertilizer dealer’s 
fee, 519; comparison of fertilizer 
use in, 506; experiments with 
corn fertilizer, 495; requires 
branding of fertilizer, 488; sets 
—_— requirements, 489, 519, 

Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, makes fertilizer recom- 
mendation, 491. 

Georgia Landowners Association, 
pees tests in pasture making, 

& 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, conducts tests in pasture 
making, 501. 

Georgia Studies: Selected Writings 
of Robert Preston Brooks, edited 
by Gregor Sebba, reviewed, 120. 

A Geographic Analysis of White- 
Negro-Indian Racial Mixtures in 
Eastern United States, by Ed- 
ward T. Price, discusses North 
Carolina groups, 612. 

Germain, Lord George, sends mes- 
sage to Governor Martin, 29. 
Gibson, Leon, commands military 

unit, 613. 

Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, read paper 
at historical society meeting, 146. 

Gilbert, M. O’B., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 428. 

Giles, J. F., makes fertilizer recom- 
mendation, 491. 

Gilliam, Robert H., selected as 
judge, 435n. 

Gluckman, Arcadi, his American 
Gun Makers received, 461. 

Godfrey, James L., his “Battle of 
the Margins” appears, 139; his 
“The New Toryism” appears, 
139; leads discussion on British 
history, 147; writes Revolution- 
ary Justice, 227. 

Goerch, Carl, appointed to aviation 
commission, 615. 

“Going to Texas,” cataloged with 
author’s works, 525; listed chron- 
ologicallv, 526; sent to W. G. 
Simms, 528; summarized, 529. 

Goins v. Sargent and North Caro- 
lina Granite Corporation, men- 
tioned, 474. 


Goldsboro, Carolina Christian 
Monthly published in, 17. 

Gompers, Samuel, assumes leader- 
ship of reorganized A.F. of L., 
362; commissions southern labor 
organizers, 363; mentioned, 367. 

“Gone to Texas,” mentioned, 528. 

Goodloe, Daniel R., nominated for 
marshal, 437. 

Goodman, Daniel H., buys interest 
in Edenton Gazette, 382. 

Gordon, Clyde, appointed to histori- 
cal committee, 146. 

Gorham, J. C., convention held in 
barn of, 6. 

Gorman, A. M., prints North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate, 20. 

Gould, Jay, mentioned, 360. 

Governor’s Committee on Slavery, 
reports problems, 161. 

Grady, John, wounded, 52. 
Graham, Edward, reviews The Pa- 
pacy: A New Appraisal, 230. 
Graham, Elizabeth, reviews The 

Papacy: A New Appraisal, 230. 

Graham, George R., advertises con- 
tributors to magazine, 544; com- 
ments on Legaré’s writings, 530. 

Graham, James A., writes about 
Negroes, 422. 

Graham, William A., receives letter 
from Vance, 181. 

Graham's Monthly Magazine, men- 
tioned, 525; publishes Legaré’s 
prose, 529; publishes “Pedro de 
Padilh,” 536. 

Grant, Ulysses S., mentioned, 415, 
417, 421; replies to Schofield, 424. 

Grantham, Mrs. L. I., elected to 
historical society office, 457. 

Granville, Earl of, land acquired 
from, 167. 

Granville County courthouse, con- 
struction of, described, 336. 

Graveyard of the Atlantic by David 
Stick, competes for Mayflower 
Award, 227. 

Gray, James A., Jr., speaks at 
Winston-Salem meeting, 453. 
Great Revival, spreads in West and 

South, 1. 

Great Southern Trucking Company 
v. N.L.R.B., mentioned, 478. 

Greeley, Horace, married in War- 
renton, 565. 

Green, Fletcher Melvin, named his- 
tory department chairman, 452; 
named to board of editors, 607; 
reads paper in Knoxville meet- 
ing, 147; serves on awards com- 
mittee, 297; speaks at historical 
society meeting, 147; teaches 
Duke summer session, 139. 

Green, Paul, presents Cannon Cup 
awards, 149; receives Sir Walter 
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Raleigh Award, 150, 177; speaks 
on world tour, 147. 

Green, Stephen S., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Green, Prince W., heads National 
Union of Textile Workers, 367. 
Greensboro, early newspapers in, 
387; Southern Methodist Pulpit 
transferred to, 11; Weekly Mes- 

sage issued in, 11, 22. 

Greenville, first publication of 
newspaper in, 390. 

Greer, I. G., elected president of 
folklore society, 150; reviews The 
Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, volumes 
I, II, 115. 

Greer, Louise, writes Browning and 
America, 227. 

Griffin, Cecilia Ann, appears on his- 
torical society program, 610. 

Griffin, Clarence W., gives history 
of courthouse and camp site, 455; 
re-elected historian, 609; reviews 
The Making of a Southern In- 
dustralist, 274; writes History of 
Rutherford County, 1937-1951, 
231. 

Griffith, Maloy, publishes public 
school history, 610. 

Griggs, Milton L., shows church 
slides, 149. 

Griswold, Rufus W., edits memorial 
anthology, 557; writes for news- 
paper, 538. 

Gruman, Russell M., presents reso- 
lution to folklore society, 150. 
Guano, fails as complete fertilizer, 
320; introduced into United 
States, 307; methods of use, 309; 
postwar price and quality of, 319. 

Gudde, Erwin G., contributes to 
quarterly, 612. 

Guerrant, Edward O., promoted to 
professor, 299. 

Guilford County, lovalists issued 
combat authority in, 29; Tories 
form companies in, 30. 

Guion, Julius, advertises office loea- 
tion, 329. 

Gunter, W. S., edits Christian Sun, 
17. 

Gussow, Robert, receives art award, 
148. 

H 


Haggard, Rider, publishes adven- 
ture story, 540. 

Haigh, William H., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Hale, Edward Jones, owns and edits 
Carolina Observer, 385; photo of, 
facing 385; warns of Fayetteville 
newspapers, 386. 


Halifax, early newspapers in, 390; 
General MacDonald conducts 
Whigs to, 53; meeting hears re- 
port on jail restoration in, 148; 
Tory leaders arrested at, 37; 
officers jailed at, 54. 

Hall, James G., encourages Thomas 
Meredith, 6. 

Hall, John, his History of the Luth- 
eran Church in North Carolina 
received, 461; reviewed, 584. 

Hall, Mattie R., makes family 
records available, 167. 

Hall, Salmon, assumes control of 
Carolina Federal Republican, 
396; publishes Newbern Herald, 
396. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, contributes to 
memorial anthology, 557. 

Halleck, Henry W., informed of 
Schofield’s governorship desires, 
423; mentioned, 416, 417, 418, 
421, 424, 425. 

Hallman v. Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers’ International Union et 
al, mentioned, 474. 

Hall of History—A Museum in 
Action, by Joye E. Jordan, pub- 
lished, 460. 

Hall of History, displays Barden 
photographs, 152; plays host to 
conference, 146. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, article, 
“George Patterson, North Caro- 
linian by Adoption,” 191-199; 
reads Patterson article at meet- 
ing, 176: data on, 302; reads pna- 
per at historical meeting, 454; 
speaks at Raleigh meeting, 149. 

Hamilton, William Baskerville, be- 
comes professor, 142; compiles 
A Preliminary List of the Print- 
ed Writinas of William Thomas 
Lavrade, Professor of History in 
Duke University, 142; his Fifty 
Years of the South Atlantic 
Quarterlu reviewed, 276. 

Hammond, James H., makes agri- 
cultural recommendation, 306; 
uses marl in South Carolina, 305. 

Hammond, James Henrv, agrees to 
sponsor Legaré’s work, 535; re- 
ceives manuscript, 540; returns 
manuscript, 541. 

Hammond, John W.. edits Wash- 
ington American Recorder, 410. 

Hampden-Sydney, Presbyterians 
pledge support of, 3. 

Hampton, Eva, gives church his- 
tory, 455. 

Hampton, Joseph Wade, edits Salis- 
bury Western Carolinian, 407. 
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Hamrick, Nat, gives plantation his- 
tory, 455. 

Hanes, Lewis, refers communica- 
tion to General Ruger, 434n. 

Hanner, Alfred E., buys Greens- 
borough Patriot, 389. 

Hannon, Tippo S., publishes Tar- 
borough Political Synopsis, 409. 
Harbinger (Chapel Hill), first pub- 

lication of, 380. 

Hardin, W. H., writes about guano, 
316. 

Hardy, Williams, resigns, 148. 

Harland, J. P., elected to archaeolo- 
gical society board, 300. 

Harnet, Cornelius, burns Fort 
Johnston, 25. 

Harper’s, mentioned, 525. 

Harris, Bernice Kelly, serves on 
awards committee, 297. 

Harris, F. R., writes fertilizer 
dealer, 514. 

Harriss, Frances Latham, her Law- 
son’s History of North Carolina 
reviewed, 269. 

Harriss, William White, graduates 
in 1842, 259. 

Hart, Alban, revives Windsor 
Herald, 414. 

Hart Cotton Mills, mentioned, 472; 
1951 strike in, 473. 

Hart Cotton Mills, Incorporated v. 
Abrams et al, mentioned, 470. 
Hartsell, Mrs. T. L., appointed to 

nominating committee, 146. 

Hartsell Mills Company v. N.L.- 
R.B., mentioned, 478. 

Hartwell, Charles P., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Harvey, Joseph H., joins staff of 
Minerva or Anti-Jacobin, 399. 
Hasell, William S., publishes Wil- 

mington Gazette, 412. 

Hauser v. Forsyth Furniture Com- 
pany, mentioned, 481. 

Hawley, Joseph R., mentioned, 420, 
430; reports on police organiza- 
tion, 419. 

Hay, Thomas Robson, his James 
Longstreet — The Soldier — The 
Politician received, 462; review- 
ed, 444. 

Hayes, H. B., edits Christian Sun, 
17. 

Hayes, William J., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Haymarket affair, Knights of La- 
bor feel effects of, 359. 

Hayne, Paul H., mentioned, 537. 

— newspaper proposed in, 

& 

Haywood, Edward Graham, gives 

location of office, 330. 


Haywood, John, state treasury ac- 
counts of, questioned, 390. 

Haywood, William H., Jr., mention- 
ed, 330. 

“Haywood Spectator,” publication 
of, planned, 392. 

Health of Slaves on Southern Plan- 
tations, The, by William Dosite 
Postell, reviewed, 288. 

Heard, Alexander, his A Two-Par- 
ty South? reviewed, 127. 

Hearne, Davidson, portrait of, pre- 
sented to society, 610. 

Hearne, Thomas M., presents por- 
trait, 610. 

Heartt, Dennis, prints Christian 
Sun, 9; publishes Hillsborough 
Recorder, 392. 

Heath, Thomas T., evaluates coun- 
ty reports, 418. 

~—— Charles McGee, mentioned, 
151. 

Heflin, Rufus T., edits North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate, 12. 

Heimnick, John E., reads papers at 
archaeological society meeting, 
299. 

Helfman, Harold M., reviews Vet- 
erans in Politics, 448. 

Helme, R. H., proposes publication 
of “North Carolina Independent 
Advocate,” 405. 

Hemphill, W. Edwin, reviews The 
Old Dominion and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 284. 

Henderson, Archibald, participates 
in program, 149. 

Henderson, Archibald, Salisbury 
bar to erect monument to, 347. 
Henderson, Thomas, Jr., establishes 

Raleigh Star, 401. 

Hendersonville, Baptist Telescope 
published in, 10; Carolina Bap- 
tist published in, 10; independent 
publication founded in, 12. 

Hendrickson, Charles R., founds 
Baptist Messenger, 10. 

Henney, Thomas G., reviews North 
Carolina Authors, 440. 

Henry, Louis D., serves as pall- 
bearer in Gaston funeral, 348. 
Henry, Robert M., appointed so- 

licitor, 435n. 

Henry Potter—1766-1857, by Willis 
G. Briggs, received, 612. 

Hepburn, James, sent to Caswell 
with ultimatum, 48. 

Herald (Washington), begins pub- 
lication, 410. 

Herald (Wilmington), first publi- 
cation of, 412. 

Herald of Gospel Liberty, religious 
groups unite through, 9. 
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Herald of the Times (Elizabeth 
City), Albertson revives Star 
under name of, 383. 

Herald of Truth, data on, 19; 
founded, 12. 

Herbert, Henry William, wins liter- 
ary prize, 546. 

Hickory Chair Manufacturing Com- 
pany v. N.L.R.B., mentioned, 479. 

Hicks, Percival, comments on Vir- 
ginia wheat farming, 497. 

Hicks, William, founds Herald of 
Truth, 12. 

High Point Furniture Company, in- 
volved in legal action, 482. 

Hill, D. H., mentioned, 181, 192. 

Hill, James M., founds Murfrees- 
borough North Carolina Chroni- 
cle, 395. 

Hill and Skinker, notify merchants 
about fertilizer consignment, 318. 

Hillsboro, Christian Sun founded 
in, 9; Dennis Heartt publishes 
Hillsborough Recorder in, 392. 

Hillsborough, publication in, 9. 

Himstead, Ralph E., speaks at 
Duke University dinner, 451. 

Hines, Margaret Elizabeth. See 
Roberts, Mrs. J. M., Sr. 

Hinton, Joseph B., edits Raleigh 
North Carolina Constitutionalist, 
403; publishes Freeman’s Echo, 
403, 410; publishes Statesman 
and Third Congressional District 
Advertiser, 411. 

Historic Sites Commission, to be 
established, 460. 

Historica! Book Club, presents Sir 
Walter Award, 177. 

Historical Society of North Caro- 
lina, holds spring meeting, 454; 
meets in Greensboro, 146; Sarah 
Lemmon elected to membership 
in, 141. 

History of the Lutheran Church in 
North Carolina, 1803-1958, edited 
by Jacob L. Morgan, Bachman S. 
Brown, and John Hall, received, 
461; reviewed, 584. 

History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, 1750-1936, by 
Clarence W. Griffin, published, 
231. 

History of the Replacement Sustem 
in the U. S. Army, John Beeler 
collaborates in preparation of, 
141, 

History of Rutherford County, 
1937-1951, by Clarence W. Grif- 
fin, competes for Mayflower 
Award, 231. 

History of Spanish Literature, 
mentioned, 537. 


Hodge, Abraham, publishes Mi- 
nerva or Anti-Jacobin, 399. 

Hogan, William R., reviews The 

exas Revolution, 285. 

Hogg, Gavin, engages in court 
work, 343. 

Holden, William W., appraisal of, 
by Tennessee journalist, 431; be- 
comes provisional governor, 425; 
challenges military authorities, 
433; commended for work as gov- 
ernor, 429; emphasizes. city 
schools, 567; issues proclamation 
on superior courts, 432; issues 
proclamation re-establishing civil 
authorities, 426; makes local ju- 
dicial appointments, 427; men- 
tioned, 418, 420, 438, 439; omits 
supreme court appointments, 
436; praises Schofield, 422; relies 
on advisers, 428; writes Ruger 
about civil law, 435. 

Holder v. Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, mentioned, 481. 

Holderby, J., prints Milton news- 
paper, 394. 

Hollinshead, William, prints Wil- 
mington Cape Fear Recorder, 
412. 

Hollyday, Fred, writes history in 
Germany, 451. 

Holman, C. Hugh, reviews The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
volume II, 592. 

Holmes, Peter J., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr., writes Daily 
Living in the Twelfth Century, 
226. 

Holt, Erwin, appointed to historical 
committee, 146. 

Holt, J. R., edits Christian Sun, 18. 

Holt Mills, legal suit results from 
dynamiting attempt at, 471. 

Holton, Thomas J., establishes Mi- 
ners’ and Farmers’ Journal, 381; 
goes to Charlotte, 387; prints 
North Carolina Journal, 386; 
publishes Charlotte Journal, 382. 

Hookerton, Carolina Christian 
Monthly published in, 17. 

Hooper, Archibald M., buys Wil- 
mington Cape Fear Recorder, 
412. 

Hooper, William, speaks on law- 
yers’ fees, 350. 

Hopkins, James F., reviews The 
World of Eli Whitney, 445; 
teaches at University of Ken- 
tucky, 142. 

Hopkins, W. E., teaches summer 
school, 298. 
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“Horn in the West,” funds appro- 
priated for, 460; performance 
dates of, announced, 299; photo 
of dance in, facing 219; receives 
assistance from state agencies, 
218. 

Horne, Virginia, receives Cannon 
Award, 149. 

Horton, Frank L., speaks at Wins- 
ton-Salem meeting, 454. 

Hostetler, Earl H., heads fair com- 
mittee, 614. 

Hotze, Henry, his Three Months in 
the Confederate Army reviewed, 
289. 

Houston, George, Jr., publishes 
Washington Union, 411. 

Howard, C. W., receives Dickson 
letter, 311. 

Howard, George, founds Halifax 
Free Press, 391; prints Primitive 
Baptist, 9; prints Tarborough 
Free Press, 409. 

Howard, O. O., receives letter from 
Holden, 434n. 

Howe, Robert, commands troops, 
25, 38; is preferred as opponent, 

0 


Howe, William, receives military in- 
structions, 29; replaces General 
Gage, 28. 

Howell, James _ S., 
Thomas Wolfe, 212. 

Hubbard, Fordyce M., resumes 
Church Intelligencer, 14. 

Hudson, Arthur P., re-elected so- 
ciety officer, 151. 

Hufham, James Dunn, edits Bibli- 
cal Recorder, 17. 

Humber, Robert Lee, reports on 
new acquisitions, 148: serves on 
awards committee, 297. 

Hummel, Edward A., addresses 
historical society, 298. 

Hunnicutt, J. B., discourages use 
of commercial fertilizer, 508. 

Hunnicutt, James W., barred from 
contacting North Carolinians, 10. 

Hunter, J. A., appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Hunter, Kermit, article, “The Out- 
door Historical Drama,” 218- 
222; data on, 302; reads drama 
article at meeting, 176; receives 
award, 149. 

Hunter and McDonald, print North 
Carolina Telegraph, 20. 

Hurlbut, William Henry, publishes 
survey of poets, 539. 

Huske, Joseph C., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Hutcheson, T. B., advises on ferti- 
lizer expenditure, 507; comments 


introduces 


on use of borax, 503; discusses 
peanut farming, 497; gives to- 
bacco fertilizer requirements, 
493; notes interest in Virginia 
livestock, 501. 

Hutchinson, R. H., appointed to 
historical committee, 146. 

Hutter, Elizabeth L., her Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, 1 May 1781 to 
1 March 1784, volume VI, re- 
ceived, 462. 

Hybart, Thomas L., buys North 
Carolina Journal, 386. 


I 


Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, 
appears in numerous editions, 
539. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, 
reprinted frequently, 539. 

Indian Tribes of North America, 
The, by John R. Swanton, re- 
viewed, 604. 

Inglis Fletcher of Bandon Planta- 
tion, by Richard Walser, favor- 
ably criticized, 226. 

In re Steelman, et al, mentioned, 
475. 

“Inside of a Pie, The,” cataloged 
with author’s works, 525; listed 
chronologically, 526; summarized, 
532. 

Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, makes annual 
award, 459. 

Institute of Government, W. Frank 
Burton addresses meeting at, 152. 

Intelligencer (Murfreesborough), 
first publication of, 395. 

International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL), involved 
in Charlotte legal action, 479; 
mentioned, 473. 

Internationai Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL), involved in 
Charlotte legal action, 478; in- 
volved in Greensboro legal ac- 
tion, 480. 

International Tobacco Workers 
Union, locals of, organized in 
North Carolina, 366. 

Iredell County, described as typical 
Piedmont county, 65; early 1800 
conditions in, 171; farms shift 
to slave labor in, 71; Murphey 
describes migration from, 61; 
occupation of vacant land in, 62; 
records and wills show causes of 
migration from, 61. 

The Irish Sword, refers to Irish- 
men in North Carolina, 613. 
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Irons, George V., reviews James 
Longstreet, 444. 

Irving, Washington, mentioned, 
543; work of, appears in me- 
morial anthology, 557. 

I.W.W., conducts strikes, 370. 


J 


Jack, John Findley, graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Jackson, Andrew, mentioned, 378, 
379, 381, 383, 385, 386, 391, 396, 
397. 

Jackson, J. L., discusses microfilm- 
ing and photostating, 456. 

Jackson, Thomas J. (Stonewall), 
marries Robert Morrison’s 
daughter, 4. 

Jackson County court, holds trial 
under uncomfortable conditions, 
336. 

Jacocks, W. P., re-elected society 
president, 151. 

James, Dink, presides at historical 
society meeting, 456. 

James, Joshua J., edits Biblical Re- 
corder, 17. 

James Longstreet. Volume I, Sol- 
dier, II, Politician, Officeholder, 
and Writer, by Donald Bridgman 
Sanger and Thomas Robson Hay, 
received, 462; reviewed, 444. 

Jasper, H. N., plans newspaper, 
410. 

Jenkins, John, founds Roanoke Re- 
ligious Correspondent, 2. 

Jennings, Walter Wilson, his 
Twenty Giants of American 
Business: Biographical Sketches 
in Economic History received, 
462. 

Jente, Richard, resolutions pre- 
sented in memory of, 150. 

John Gray Blount Papers, Depart- 
ment of Archives and History 
publishes, 151. 

Johnson, Andrew, issues proclama- 
tion on laws and courts, 436; 
mentioned, 416, 424, 426, 428, 
429, 430, 433, 437. 

Johnson, Cecil, seeks information 
on pre-Whitney cotton gin, 139. 
Johnson, Evans C., appointed as- 

sistant professor, 607. 

Johnson, Gerald W., his The Mak- 
ing of a Southern Industrialist 
reviewed, 274; writes foreword 
for Thomasville history, 143, 231. 

Johnson, H. M., writes about cotton 
fertilizer, 492. 

Johnson, Herman P., letter of, read 
at meeting, 456. 


Johnson, J. W., advertises law prac- 
tice and real estate business, 
349. 

Johnson, Mrs. Robert G., elected 
officer in historical society, 609. 

Johnson, W. J., first uses nitrate of 
soda, 321n. 

Johnston, Frontis W., article, “Zeb- 
ulon Baird Vance: A Personality 
Sketch,” 178-190; data on, 302; 
elected secretary-treasurer of so- 
ciety, 147; presents presidential 
address, 150; presides at ap- 
pointment of Poet Laureate, 
608; presides at annual meeting 
of association, 176; presides at 
Winston-Salem meeting, 454; re- 
views Benjamin Hawkins, Indian 
Agent, 270; reviews Plough- 
shares Into Swords, 290; teaches 
in Duke summer school, 298. 

Johnston, James, marker unveiled 
at home of, 144. 

Johnston, Joseph E., mentioned, 
424; surrenders, 416. 

Joint Committee of the North Car- 
olina English Teachers Associa- 
tion, its North Carolina Au- 
thors: A Selective Handbook re- 
ceived, 462. 

“Joint Stock Company Under the 
Patronage of the North Carolina 
Conference,” revives North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate, 12. 

Jolley, Harley E., article, “The La- 
bor Movement in North Carolina, 
1880-1922,” 354-375; mentioned, 
463. 

Jones, A. H., commends Negro 
school, 577. 

Jones, Abner, leaves 
church, 9. 

Jones, Aubrey H., writes of Vir- 
ginia farmland, 314. 

Jones, Calvin, establishes Raleigh 
Star, 401; mentioned, 376. 

Jones, H. J., assumes control of 
Salisbury Western Carolinian, 
406. 

Jones, Hamilton C., defends Wil- 
liam Swaim, 388; edits Salisbury 
Carolina Watchman, 407. 

Jones, Martha, marries William 
Edward Dodd, 73. 

Jones, W. H., mentioned, 349. 

Jordan, John R., elected to nomi- 
nating committee, 150. 

Jordan, Joye E., attends Durham 
museum meeting, 153; inspects 
Keech collection, 153; re-elected 
conference secretary, 146; re- 
views Early American Gun- 
smiths, 1650-1850, 135; writes 


Baptist 
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Hall of History—A Museum in 
Action, 460. 

Jordan, Philip D., reviews The 
Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, volume 
III, 281; reviews Smoky Moun- 
tain Country, 129. 

Jordan, Richard, elected drama 
manager, 148. 

Journal (Salisbury), newspaper 
name changed to, 408. 

Journal (Windsor), first publica- 
tion of, 413. 

“The Journal of Ruffin Wirt Tom- 
linson—The University of North 
Carolina 1841-1842,” article edit- 
ed by John L. Sanders, 86-114, 
233-260. 

Journal of Southern History, editor 
of, leaves for India and Pakistan, 
142. 

Joyce, A. H., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 428. 

“Judicial Machinery in North Caro- 
lina,” article by Kenneth E. St. 
Clair, 415-439. 

Julien, Carl, his Pee Dee Panorama 
reviewed, 123. 

Justice, John M., teaches summer 
school, 298. 


K 

Kainit, analyzed in South Caro- 
lina, 326; mentioned, 320, 321. 

Kamphoefner, Henry, elected so- 
ciety director, 148. 

Karraker, Cyrus H., his Piracy 
Was a Business received, 461; 
reviewed, 583. 

Kauffman, Henry J., his Early 
American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850 
reviewed, 135. 

Keech, J. P., historical collection 
of, inspected, 153. 

Kehukee Association, severs rela- 
tions with Baptists, 8. 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, edits vol- 
ume of Blount papers, 151; pre- 
sides at meeting, 454; publishes 
revised syllabus, 453; re-elected 
vice president of association, 
150; reviews Seat of Empire: 
The Political Role of Eighteenth- 
Century Williamsburg, 124. 

Kellenberger, John A., receives 
award, 149. 

Kellenberger, Mrs. John A., re- 
ceives award, 149. 

Kellogg, Martin, Jr., presides over 
Raleigh meeting, 148. 

Kenyon, Malbon, edits Milton Ga- 
zette and Roanoke Advertiser, 
394. 





Kernodle, Mrs. G. A., appointed to 
historical committee, 146. 

Kerr, Daniel Wilson, edits Chris- 
tian Sun, 9. 

Kerr, Mrs. Daniel Wilson, edits 
Christian Sun, 17. 

Kilgore, Ben, recommends pasture 
fertilization, 500. 

Kilpatrick, Carroll, his Roosevelt 
and Daniels, A Friendship in 
Politics reviewed, 116. 

King, Doris, receives grant for re- 
search, 452. 

King, Edward, finds numerous fer- 
tilizer agents, 319. 

King, James E., becomes associate 
professor, 139; does research, 
139. 

Kinston, Carolina Christian Month- 
ly published in, 17. 

Kitchen, E. M., reports on crop 
need, 503. 

Klingberg, Frank J., his The Cor- 
respondence Between Henry Ste- 
phens Randall and Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, 1856-1861 received, 461. 

Klingberg, Frank W., becomes as- 
sociate professor, 139; his The 
Correspondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, 1856-1861 received, 461; 
teaches summer session, 139. 

Knickerbocker Gallery, The, honors 
editor, 557. 

Knickerbocker Magazine, com- 
mended by Legaré, 532; historian 
of, criticizes anthology, 558; 
mentioned, 525; publishes prose 
of Legaré, 555. 

Knight, Edgar Wallace, dies Au- 
gust 7, 607. 

Knight, Mrs. William H. A., men- 
tioned, 315. 

Knights of Labor, organize exten- 
sively, 468. 

Krider, James, issues Salisbury 
Western Carolinian, 406. 


L 


“Labor Movement in North Caro- 
lina, 1880-1922, The,” article by 
Harley E. Jolley, 354-375. 

The Lady’s and Gentleman’s Scien- 
tifical Repository, issued by 
mathematicians, 562. 

The Lady’s Diary, publishes math- 
ematical section, 561. 

Lambert, Robert S., becomes pro- 
fessor, 140. 

“Lame Girl, The,” cataloged with 
author’s works, 525; listed chron- 





























ologically, 527; summarized, 547; 
wins prize, 546. 

a County (S. C.), survey 
of farming in, 485. 

Lanning, John Tate, reads paper 
at Knoxville meeting, 147; writes 
Dr. Narciso Esparragosa y Gal- 
lardo, 451. 

Laprade, William T., has article 
in South Atlantic Quarterly, 
142; his “Funds and Founda- 
tions: A Neglected Phase” re- 
printed, 451; honored at dinner, 
451; reappointed to executive 
board, 460. 

Laprade, Mrs. William T., shares 
honor, 451. 

Lawrence, Alexander J., buys Ra- 
leigh Star, 401. 

Lawrence, Joshua, persuades Ben- 
nett to edit paper, 8; writes for 
Primitive Baptist, 9. 

Lawson’s History of North Caro- 
lina, edited by Frances Latham 
Harriss, reviewed, 269. 

A. S. Lee and Sons, offers fertilizer 
to dealer, 514. 

Lee, Daniel, recommends use of 
guano, 310. 
Lee, Robert E., 
Vance, 192. 
Lee County, group tours northwest 

section of, 610. 

Lefier, Hugh T., article of, appears, 
139; becomes committee chair- 
man, 139; coedits county history, 
609; his The United States: A 
Survey of National Development 
appears, 139; participates in Ra- 
leigh meeting, 150; reviews Vir- 
ginians at Home, 442. 

“Legal Practice and Ethics in 
North Carolina 1820-1860,” arti- 
cle by Fannie Memory Farmer, 
329-353. 

The Legal Status of the Negro, by 
Charles S. Mangum, Jr., men- 
tioned, 227. 

The Legal Status of the Tenant 
Farmer in the Southeast, by 
Charles S. Mangum, Jr., com- 
petes for Mayflower Award, 227. 

Legaré, Ann White, mentioned, 533. 

Legaré, Hugh Swinton, mentioned, 
560. 

Legaré, Isaac, mentioned, 534. 

Legaré, James Mathewes, abandons 

literature, 525; appeals to J. H. 

Hammond, 535; contributes to 

memorial anthology, 557; library 

files card on, 559; publishes west- 
ern migration stories, 529; pur- 

poses served by writings of, 560; 


praises visit of 
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retains reputation as poet, 524; 
writes to Thompson, 536, 549; 
writes W. G. Simms, 528. 

Legaré, John D., mentioned, 541; 
solicits anecdotes, 533 

“Legislation Designed to Control 
Slavery in Wilmington and Fay- 
etteville,” article by James How- 
ard Brewer, 155-166. 

Leland, Charles Godfrey, contrib- 
utes to memorial anthology, 557. 

Leland, Waldo G., reads tribute, 
144. 

Lemay, Thomas J., buys share of 
Raleigh Star, 401; mentioned, 
376. 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh, elected 
to historical society, 141; pub- 
lishes article, 298. 

“Let’s Look at Manuscripts,” by 
Christopher Crittenden, available 
in offprints, 614. 

“A Letter from Campeachy,” cata- 
loged with author’s works, 525; 
has Spanish atmosphere, 537; 
listed chronologically, 527; sum- 
marized, 543. 

Letters of William Gilmore Simms. 
Volume I, 1830-1844, edited by 
Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred 
Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan 
Eaves, reviewed, 121; volume II, 
received, 461; reviewed, 593. 

Lewis, Ernest, reads paper at meet- 
ing, 300. 

Lewis, Henry Wilkins, writes 
Northampton Parishes, 231. 

Lewis, McDaniel, reappointed to 
executive board, 460. 

Lewis, William F., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Liberalist, data on, 19; founded in 
Wilmington, 4. 

Liberalist and Wilmington Re- 
porter, first publication of, 413; 
mentioned, 19. 

Ligon, Margaret, credited with ex- 
cellence of collection, 216. 

Liles, John G., prints Minerva, 
391. 

Lillington, Alexander, command 
disputed, 59; commands Cape 
Fear forces, 40; fortifies Moore’s 
Creek, 47; sent to reinforce Cas- 
well, 44. 

Lilly, Mrs. J. N., appointed to so- 
ciety committee, 146. 

Lincoln, Abraham, mentioned, 417. 

“Lincoln Herald,” publication of, 
planned, 392. 

Lincolnton, early newspapers in, 
392. 
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“Lincolnton News,” publication of, 
planned, 392. 

Link, Arthur S., reviews Roosevelt 
and Daniels, A Friendship in 
Politics, 116. 

Littell’s Living Age, mentioned, 
526. 

Littleton, W. Kemp, appointed to 
committee, 146; serves on execu- 
tive board, 610. 

Lively, Robert A., becomes assist- 
ant professor, 140. 

Livingston, John, estimates law- 
vers’ incomes, 352. 

“Loiterings and Life,” cataloged 
with author’s works, 525. 

“Loiterings and Life on the Great 
Prairies of the West. A Love 
Story of the Prairies,” listed 
chronologically, 526. 

“Loiterings and Life on_ the 
Prairies of the Farthest West,” 
listed chronologically, 526; sum- 
marized, 530. 

London, Lawrence, program in- 
cludes paper of, 149. 

Long, Nicholas, joins Whigs at 
Smith’s Ferry, 53. 

Long, Thomas B., acts as advisor 
to Holden, 428. 

Long, Will, appointed to historical 
committee, 146. 

Look Homeward, Angel, causes 
community dispute, 200; copies 
of, given to Asheville library, 
211; librarian reads and rejects, 
210; mentioned, 202n; omitted 
from conversation, 213; publica- 
tion of, interrupts friendship, 
205; reevaluation of, 217; re- 
viewed by Lola Love, 202. 

Loring, Thomas, announces news- 
paper plans, 380; publishes Peo- 
ple’s Press, 413; publishes Wil- 
mington Gazette, 412. 

“The Lost Colony,” brings tourists 
to state, 218; manager of, 
elected, 148; opening of, an- 
nounced, 299. 

Love, Lola M., reviews Look Home- 
ward, Angel, 202. 

“The Loves of Mary Jones,” ap- 
pears in anthology, 557; cata- 
loged with author’s works, 525; 
listed chronologically, 527; sum- 
marized, 558. 

Lowder, Paul, serves on executive 
board, 610. 

Lowe, Alice, elected to society of- 
fice, 609. 

Lueas, Alexander, edits Raleigh 
Minerva or Anti-Jacobin, 399. 

Lucia, marker unveiled near, 144. 


Lumberton, holds centennial cele- 
bration, 144. 

Lundy, Benjamin, mentioned, 388. 

Lycan, Gilbert L., reviews The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson, volume 
VI, 441; teaches summer school, 
298. 

Lynn, Arthur S., appointed to his- 
torical society committee, 145; 
serves on executive board, 610. 


M 


McBee, William P., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

McBrayer, L. B., marker erected at 
birthplace of, 145. 

McBryde, Frank, serves as chair- 
man of celebration, 612. 

McCain, Paul, becomes college 

resident, 142; reviews The Co- 
onial Records of South Carolina. 
The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, May 18, 
741-July 10, 1742, 591. 

McCain, Mrs. P. P., elected to his- 
torical society office, 457. 

McCain, William D., reviews The 
Army Air Forces in World War 
II, volume V, 605. 

McCann, Franklin T., his English 
Discovery of America to 1585 re- 
viewed, 130. 

McCarroll, Annie May Wilford, 
teaches at Arkansas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, 452. 

McCarroll, David K., teaches at 
Arkansas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, 452. 

McClelland, Jane Ewing, receives 
letters, 66. 

McClelland, John, bills of, show 
price of products, 175; preserves 
family papers, 167. 

McClelland, John, Jr., deeds farm 
to son, 168. 

McClelland, William, bills of, show 
price of products, 175; father 
deeds farm to, 168; figures in 
bill of exchange, 172; preserves 
family papers, 167; receives let- 
ters, 66. 

McCormick, Mrs. D. L., elected offi- 
cer in historical society, 457. 

McCoy, George W., addresses his- 
torical society meeting, 299; arti- 
cle, “Asheville and Thomas 
Wolfe,” 200-217; data on, 302; 
reads Wolfe article at meeting, 
149, 176. 

McCoy, Mrs. George W. See Love, 
Lola M. 

McCoy, Lola Love, publishes The 
Thomas Wolfe Memorial, 216n. 
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McDaniel, James, founds Religious 
and General Intelligencer, 10; 
transfers subscription list, 10. 

MacDonald, Allan, jailed at Hali- 
fax, 54; plans to recruit High- 
lander battalion, 31. 

McDonald, Archibald R., appointed 
solicitor, 435n. 

MacDonald, Donald, appointed 
brigadier general, 34; disap- 
pointed at number of troops, 36; 
dispatches group to distract Cas- 
well, 46; dispatches ultimatum 
to Whigs, 42; falls ill, 48; for- 
mally surrenders, 53; makes 
preparations for march, 44; 
marches army to battle, 46; or- 
dered to North Carolina, 32; or- 
ders troops to disband, 53; or- 
ganizes Tories, 41; overruled by 
council of officers, 48; refuses to 
leave jail, 56. 

MacDonald, Flora, mentioned, 31. 

MacDonald, Leon, re-elected society 
officer, 151; serves on award com- 
mittee, 298. 

MacDowell, Charles H., gives ad- 
vice on fertilizer, 488. 

McDowell, Thomas D., acts as ad- 
visor to Holden, 428; acts as in- 
formant, 420. 

McFarland, Daniel Miles, appointed 
professor of history, 453; article, 
“North Carolina Newspapers, 
Editors and Journalistic Poli- 
tics, 1815-1835,” 376-414; men- 
tioned, 463. 

McFarland, Mrs. Hattie Hampton, 
gives family history, 456. 

McGill, Samuel D., his Narrative 
of Reminiscences in Williams- 
burg County received, 461; re- 
viewed, 590. 

McGinnis, Marguerite, seeks pro- 
tection of the court, 374. 

McGinnis et al v. Raleigh Typo- 
graphical Union Number 54 et 
al, mentioned, 469. 

McIver, Colin, becomes religious 
and literary leader, 4; plans new 
periodicals, 4. 

McKay, James Iver, portrait of, un- 
veiled, 458. 

McKay, William, revives North 
Carolina Presbyterian, 14. 

McKenzie, Andrew, migrates to 
Kentucky, 68. 

MacKinny, Loren C., article, “A 
Half Century of Medical Medie- 
val Historiography in America,” 
appears, 139; his “Medical Eth- 
ics and Etiquette in the Middle 
Ages,” appears, 140; publishes 


article in Osiris, 139; reads pa- 
per in Knoxville meeting, 147; 
reviews The First Twenty Years, 
278; to do research in Italy, 607. 

McKnight, John P., receives May- 
flower Award, 150, 176; writes 
The Papacy: A New Appraisal, 
229. 

McKnight, John S., accepts award 
for son, 150. 

McLean, Albert S., elected to his- 
torical association office, 455. 
McLean, Alexander, rejoins army, 
37; represents governor, 33; 
takes cover at Moore’s Creek, 50. 
McLean, Angus W., marker un- 
veiled at home and grave of, 613. 
McLean, Hector, elected to histori- 

cal society office, 457. 

McLeod, Donald, appointed second 
in command of loyalists, 34; be- 
gins bridge construction, 46; 
captures supply train, 46; exami- 
nation of body of, 52; forms cav- 
alry troops, 45; killed at Moore’s 
Creek bridge, 50; leads Scotch 
Highlanders, 50; leads Tory as- 
sault, 49; loses loyalist forces, 
35; ordered to North Carolina, 
32; rejoins army, 37. 

McLeod, John, royalist tendencies 
of, 30. 

McMahon, Thomas J., threatens to 
strike, 372. 

MacMillan, Charles A., 
slave, 162. 

MeMillan, Cornelia, elected to his- 
torical society office, 457. 

McMillan, Malcolm C., becomes re- 
search professor, 140. 

Macmillan Supply Company, men- 
tioned, 512. 

McNally, Edward A., publishes 
North Carolina Advocate, 383. 
McNeill, George, founds North 

Carolina Presbyterian, 13. 

MeNeil), James H., edits North 
Carolina Presbyterian, 13. 

McQueen, Hugh, publishes Chapel 
Hill newspaper, 381. 

McRae, John, purchases Carolina 
Observer, 384. 

McSwain, Charles H., appointed to 
historical society committee, 145; 
elected officer of society, 610. 

McWilliams, John, _ establishes 
Washington American Recorder, 
410. 

MeWilliams, Richebourg Gaillard, 
his Fleur de Lys and Calumet re- 
ceived, 461. 

Mabry, William A., becomes Ran- 
dolph-Macon dean, 143; reviews 


inherits 
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The Health of Slaves on South- 
ern Plantations, 288. 

Macalaster, Alexander, establishes 
People’s Friend, 384; publishes 
Wilmington Gazette, 412. 

Machen, Henry D., buys Carolina 
Sentinel, 396; edits Washington 
Freeman’s Echo, 410. 

Macon, Nathaniel, persuades Gales 
to establish Raleigh newspaper, 
400. 

Madra, R. H., edits Charlotte Jour- 
nal, 382; plans Morganton news- 
paper, 394. 

Mahan, Joseph B., Jr., becomes as- 
sistant professor, 140. 

Making of a Southern Industrial- 
ist: A Biographical Study of 
Simpson Bobo Tanner, The, by 
Gerald W. Johnson, reviewed, 
274. 

Manchester, Alan K., speaks at 
Duke dinner, 451. 

Mangum, Charles S., Jr., writes 
The Legal Status of the Tenant 
Farmer in the Southeast, 227. 

Mangum, Willie P., receives letter 
from Ransom, 403; receives re- 
quest for aid, 380; speaks before 
Congress, 234; Yancey writes to, 
398. 

Mann, Thomas N., bar adopts reso- 
lutions honoring, 347. 

Mann, W. E., publishes Baptist 
Messenger, 16. 

Man of Business, The, published as 
legal aid, 345. 

Manteo, outdoor drama at, 220. 

Manville-Jenckes Loray Mill, legal 
action results from strike at, 471. 

Mapes Super Phosphate of Lime, 
listed as domestic fertilizer, 308. 

Marcom, William A., Holden re- 
quests return of, 433. 

Mark, Irving, his The Faith of Our 
Fathers: An Anthology Express- 
ing the Aspirations of the Amer- 
ican Common Man, 1790-1860 re- 
ceived, 461; reviewed, 602. 

Marrotte, Paul A., appointed in- 
structor, 607. 

Marshall, John, presides over fed- 
eral circuit court, 344. 

Marshall, Matthias Murray, de- 
scribed in Warrenton history, 
566. 

Marshall, Roger P., reviews The 
Letters of William Gilmore 
Simms, volume I, 121. 

Marshall, Winifred, marries Joseph 
Gales, 563. 

Martin, Charles C., Jr., appointed 
professor, 607. 


Martin, Mrs. Florence Steele, mar- 
ries Zebulon Vance, 188. 

Martin, James, engages in courts 
work, 343. 

Martin, James, irregulars com- 
manded by, sent home, 55; order- 
ed to occupy Cross Creek, 44; 
ordered to trap Tories, 52. 

Martin, James, Jr., withdraws 
newspaper subscription, 406. 

Martin, Josiah, commissions loya- 
list leaders, 33; fails to get com- 
mission, 32; forces settlers to 
swear royal allegiance, 30; in- 
formed of expeditionary force, 
28; issues proclamation, 29; 
plans restoration of royal juris- 
diction, 26; receives proposal of 
Highlander battalion, 31;  re- 
mains aboard Cruizer, 55; rumor- 
ed to have joined Tryon and 
Tories, 38; sends family to New 
York, 24; speaks to Assembly, 
23; takes aggressive action, 25. 

Martin, Michael, his The New Dic- 
tionary of American History re- 
ceived, 462; reviewed, 449. 

Martin, William F., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Mason, William S., gives vague 
office location, 330; nominated for 
district attorney, 436. 

Massey, Mary Elizabeth, her Ersatz 
in the Confederacy received, 461; 
reviewed, 598. 

Matthews, Mary Green, writes 
Wheels of Faith and Courage, 
143, 231. 

Maurice, Alexander J., buys North 
Carolina Sentinel, 397; mention- 
ed, 376. 

Mayflower Cup, awarded to John 
P. McKnight, 176; winner of, 
praised, 224; winner of, to be 
announced in December, 614. 

Mays, David J., wins annual bio- 
graphy award, 459. 

Means, A.., lists fertilizer sales, 317. 

Mebane, Robert, writes Thomas 
Ruffin, 331. 

Mecklenburg County, loyalist lead- 
ers issued combat authority in, 
29. 

Medley, Mary Louise, leads county 
tour, 610; re-elected society of- 
ficer, 151; serves on award com- 
mittee, 298. 

Melrose Hosiery Mills, involved in 
legal action, 474. 

Melvin, Josiah, Jr., prints North 
Carolina Sentinel, 397. 

Memphis Commercial Appeal, pays 
tribute to Patterson, 199. 























Meredith, Georgia, subscription 
lists transferred to, 10. 

Meredith, Marcus A., publishes 
Biblical Recorder, 17. 

Meredith, Thomas, dies, 10; forms 
partnership, 382; leads Baptist 
publishers, 5; merges two news- 
papers, 7; promotes aims of con- 
vention, 6; receives Lawrence 
letter, 9; sent as missionary, 6. 

Meredith College, faculty activities 
of, 141; students from, taking 
internship course, 152. 

Merrill, Horace Samuel, his Bour- 
bon Democracy of the Middle 
West, 1865-1896, received, 461; 
reviewed, 603. 

Merrimon, Augustus S., advises 
client on appeal, 343; keeps jour- 
nal of circuit-riding, 331; records 
riot case, 338; reports on severe 
cold, 336: writes Caldwell de- 
scription, 337; writes of drinking 
in court. 334; writes of legal 
ethics, 349. 

Messenaer of Peace, and North 
Carolina Evangelical Herald, 
data on, 19; proposed, 6. 

Methodist Church, membership de- 
clines in, 1; number of North 
Carolina members in, 11; publish 
four periodicals, 14. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, an- 
nual conference of, publishes pa- 
per, 12; group secedes from, 9; 
publishes neriodical, 15. 

Mexican Village, mentioned, 224. 

Mever. Franklin S., publishes Re- 
nublican, 383. 

Michaux, J. L., edits Watchman 
and Harbinger, 22. 

Mikell, J. Jenkins, uses guano, 307. 

Miles. Edwin A., attends Colson’s 
Mill marker unveiling, 145; at- 
tends Lumberton pageant, 153; 
participates in Wilmington un- 
veiline. 144: publishes article in 
American Heritage, 300. 

Miles, Louisa, mentioned, 191. 

Millen (Ga.), cattle replace cotton 
in, 517. 

Miller, H. W., announces office lo- 
cation, 329. 

Miller, Thomas C., receives fee 
from state, 351. 

Miller, William T., reviews George 
Washington: A Biography, vol- 
ume V, 292. 

Milner, Robert S., reviews The 
Army Air Forces in World War 
IT, volume ITI, 136. 

Milton, early newspapers in, 393; 
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Roanoke Religious Correspondent 
moved to, 2. 

Milton Gazette, mentioned, 40; sup- 
ports Crawford, 378. 

Miiton Intelligencer, first publica- 
tion of, 393. 

Milton Spectator, first publication 
of, 394. 

Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal 
(Charlotte), establishment of, 
381; mentioned, 395; reports on 
North Carolina newspapers, 378. 

Minerva (Halifax), first publica- 
tion of, 391. 

Minerva or Anti-Jacobin, moves to 
Raleigh, 399. 

Mirlo, marker commemorates res- 
cue of crew of, 613. 

Mirsky, Jeannette, her The World 
of Eli Whitney received, 462; re- 
viewed, 445. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, by Joc! 
Francis Paschal, competes for 
award, 226. 

Mitchell, Anderson, given legal 
authority, 434; selected as judge, 
435n. 

Mitchell, Billy, marker commemo- 
rates experiments of, 613. 

Mitchell County Board of Educa- 
tion, publishes pamphlet, 611. 

Monger, John H., serves on award 
committee, 298. 

Monroe, John, owns and edits 
Christian Telescope, 18. 

Montgomery, Lizzie Wilson (Mrs. 
Walter A.), writes of Warren- 
ton, 565. 

Montpelier, Christian 
published in, 18. 

Moore, Augustus, books of, 346. 

Moore, Clifton L., elected historian 
of society, 609. 

Moore, James, accepts surrender of 
MacDonald, 53; commands regi- 
ment, 38; considered dangerous 
adversary, 40; deemed hero of 
campaign, 59; dispatches troops 
after Tories, 52; forces of, in- 
creased, 42; fortifies bridge, 41; 
marches troops to intercept Mac- 
Donald, 44; moves regulars into 
Wilmington, 55; replies to ulti- 
matum, 43. 

Moore, Louis T., presides at unveil- 
ing ceremony, 144. 

Moore, Robert G., enters into news- 
paper partnership, 398. 

Moore County, group tours points 
of interest in, 610. 

Moore’s Creek Bridge, battle of, 
anniversary celebrated, 143; dis- 
regarded in England, 58; site of, 


Telescope 
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described, 47; evaluated, 60; 
Moore gives orders concerning, 


44, 

“Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign, 
1776,” article by Hugh F. Ran- 
kin, 23-60. 

Moore’s Creek National Military 
Park, anniversary celebrated at, 
143. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills v. N.L. 
R.B., mentioned, 478. 

Moravians, Whigs seize provisions 
from, 38. 

Mordecai, Moses, engages in courts 
work, 343; serves as pallbearer 
in Gaston funeral, 348. 

Morehead, J. T., serves as pall- 
bearer in Gaston funeral, 348. 

Morehead, John M., defends Swaim 
in libel suit, 388; visits univer- 
sity, 96. 

Morgan, Edmund §&., his The Stamp 
Act Crisis—Prologue to Revolu- 
tion received, 461; reviewed, 595; 
his Virginians at Home: Family 
Life in the Eighteenth Century 
received, 462; reviewed, 442. 

Morgan, Fred T., elected publicity 
committee member, 610. 

Morgan, Helen, her The Stamp Act 
Crisis—Prologue to Revolution 
received, 461; reviewed, 595. 

Morgan, Jacob L., his History of the 
Lutheran Church in North Caro- 
lina, 1803-1953, received, 461; 
reviewed, 584. 

Morganton, newspaper proposed in, 
394, 

Morissey, Thomas J., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Morrison, Mary Anna, mentioned, 
4n. 

Morrison, Robert Hall, becomes 
president of Davidson, 4; en- 
dorses seminary, 3; owns and 
edits newspaper, 2. 

Morton, Hugh, appointed to cele- 
bration commission, 615. 

Morton, Richard L., article “A 
‘Yankee Teacher’ in North Caro- 
lina, By Margaret Newbold 
Thorpe,” 564-582. 

Moser, Joan, sings folksongs, 150. 

Mott, Thomas S. W., issues Church 
Intelligencer, 14. 

“Mountain Sprout,” publication of, 
proposed, 394. 

“Mountain Whig,” publication of, 
proposed, 3965. 

Moye, Jessie Rountree, reads article 
at meeting, 456. 

Mrs. G. I. Joe, by Blanche Egerton 
Baker, competes for award, 231. 


Mullins, William S., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Murfreesborough, early newspapers 
in, 395. 

Murphey, Archibald, actions of, de- 
scribed, 340; characterized as 
lawyer, 339; contents of library 
of, 346; engages in courts work, 
343; gives health advice, 342; 
imprisoned for debt, 353; receives 
request from Ruffin, 347; writes 
of migrations from North Caro- 
lina, 61; writes Thomas Ruffin, 
352. 

Murphey, T. T., elected vice presi- 
dent of society, 609. 

Murphy Hardward Company v. 
Southern Railway Company, 
mentioned, 481. 

Murray, James H., attacked in 
court, 336. 

Murray, Paul, addresses Masons, 
143; reviews Lawson’s History of 
North Carolina, 269; reviews A 
Two-Party South?, 127; serves 
as Connor Award judge, 297. 

Murray, Thomas Connor, unveils 
portrait, 144. 

Myers, P. H., marker unveiled near 
home of, 458. 

a W. B., retails fertilizers, 

13. 

Myths and Realities: Societies of 
the Colonial South, by Carl 
Bridenbaugh, reviewed, 286. 


N 


Nag’s Head Advocate. See North 
Carolina Advocate. 

Names—Journal of the American 
Name Society, publishes initial 
issue, 612. 

Narrative of Reminiscences in Wil- 
liamsburg County, by Samuel D. 
— received, 461; reviewed, 

90. 

Nash, Mrs. Arthur M., paints Con- 
nor portrait, 144. 

Nash, Frederick, holds short court, 
341; pleased by client’s fee, 351; 
points out value of circuit riding, 
342; writes of circuit riding 
hardships, 332; writes to wife 
and daughter, 333. 

Nash, Solomon W., petitions for 
children’s freedom, 159. 

National Fertilizer Association, 
makes fertilizer survey, 484. 
National Intelligencer (Washing- 
ton), Edward Hale works for, 

385. 
National Labor Relations Board vy. 
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Asheville Hosiery Company, men- 
tioned, 478. 

N.L.R.B. v. Blue Bell-Globe Man- 
ufacturing Company, mentioned, 
478. 

N.L.R.B. v. Caldwell Furniture 
Company, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Carolina Mills, Incor- 
porated, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Collins and Aikman 
Corporation, mentioned, 479. 

N.L.R.B. v. English Mica Company, 
mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v Entwistle Manufactur- 
ing Company, mentioned, 478. 
N.L.R.B. v. Gittlin Bag Company, 

mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Greensboro Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, mentioned, 
480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Hart Cotton Mills, 
mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Hibriten Chair Com- 
pany, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Highland Park Man- 
ufacturing Company, 478. 

N.L.R.B. v. Inter-City Advertising 
Company, Incorporated, mention- 
ed, 479. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Inter-City Advertising 
Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
Inc., mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Morehead City Gar- 
ment Company, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Nebel Knitting Com- 
pany, mentioned, 478. 

N.L.R.B. v. Norfolk Southern Bus 
Corporation, mentioned, 479. 

N.L.R.B. v. North Carolina Granite 
Corporation, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Piedmont Wagon & 
Manufacturing Company, men- 
tioned, 479. 

N.L.R.B. v. Premier Worsted Mills, 
mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Roxboro Cotton Mills, 
mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Southland Manufactur- 
ing Company, mentioned, 480. 

N.L.R.B. v. Stowe Spinning Com- 
pany, mentioned, 479. 

N.L.R.B. vy. Tower Hosiery Mills, 
mentioned, 479. 

National Labor Union, fails to get 
southern support, 358. 

National Union of Textile Workers, 
strikes occur through work of, 
368; establishes locals, 367; strik- 
ers iin, convicted, 471. 

Nat Turner insurrection, acts pass- 
ed as result of, 160. 

Navarrete, Manuel, mentioned, 538. 

Nebel Knitting Plant, involved in 


legal action, 475. 

Negro Head Point, loyalist army 
plans advance to, 43. 

Nevins, Allan, his The World of Eli 
Whitney received, 462; reviewed, 
445. 

“New Aria, The,” cataloged with 
author’s works, 525; listed chron- 
ologically, 526; summarized, 545. 

New Bern, early newspapers in, 
395; historical association meets 
in, 146; North Carolina Baptist 
Interpreter moved to, 7. 

New Bern Committee of Safety, 
investigates Gage’s two officers, 
32; orders out militia and minute 
men, 40; places governor under 
surveillance, 24. 

Newbern Herald, first publication 
of, 396. 

New Dictionary of American His- 
tory, The, by Michael Martin and 
Leonard Gelber, received, 462; re- 
viewed, 449. 

New History, The, by James Har- 
vey Robinson, appears, 1. 

News and Observer (Raleigh), 
comments on Alamance strike, 
369; mentioned, 366. 

Newton, newspaper publication pro- 
posed in, 19. 

Newton, Willoughby, writes of fer- 
tilizer use, 312. 

“New Toryism, The,” by James L. 
Godfrey, appears, 139. 

New York Sunday School Union, 
meets, 3. 

Niggli, Josephina, wins judges’ 
votes, 224. 

“Ninety Days,” appears, 532; cata- 
loged with author’s works, 525; 
listed chronologically, 527; sum- 
marized, 534. 

Nitrate of soda, increases in usage, 
321. 

Noble, H. S., establishes Miners’ 
and Farmers’ Journal, 381; pub- 
lishes Salem Weekly Gleaner, 
405. 

Noble Order of Knights of Labor, 
credited for waterworks strike, 
361; disappears in North Caro- 
lina, 361; established in Philadel- 
phia, 358; expells Strickland, 
360; feels effect of Haymarket 
affair, 359; grows in North Caro- 
lina, 359. 

Noblin, Stuart, reviews The Faith 
of Our Fathers, 602. 

Noe, Thomas P., participates in 
unveiling, 144. 

Norment, Thomas A., acts as ad- 
visor to Holden, 428, 
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Northampton Parishes, by Henry 
Wilkins Lewis, competes for 
Mayflower Award, 231. 

North Carolina, considered weakest 
colony, 27; employs fertilizer in- 
spector, 521; imposes fertilizer 
tax, 518; leads in outdoor drama, 
218; limits number of fertilizer 
grades, 522; loyalists flourish in 
proportion to population of, 23; 
printed fertilizer analysis re- 
quired in, 520; recommends grad- 
ing tobacco, 494; recommends use 
of fertilizer, 491; recommends 
fertilizer branding, 488; sets fer- 
tilizer requirements, 489, 519; 
use of fertilizer in, compared, 
506; use of lime in, 499. 

North Carolina, Department of, cre- 
ated, 415; military-civilian rela- 
tionship affects spirit in, 426; 
remains supreme, 438. 

North Carolina Advocate (Eliza- 
—_ City), begins publication, 

North Carolina: A Guide to the 
Old North State, funds appro- 
priated for new edition of, 615. 

North Carolina Authors: A Selec- 
tive Handbook Prepared by a 
Joint Committee of tne North 
Carolina English Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina 
Library Association, received, 
462; reviewed, 440. 

North Carolina Baptist, data on, 
19; founded, 10; published two 
years, 11; serves as convention 
organ, 10. 

North Carolina Baptist Interpreter, 
data on, 19; first publication of, 
6; plans enlargement, 7. 

“North Carolina Bibliography, 
1951-1952,” by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 261-268. 

North Carolina Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Knights of Labor pro- 
motes organization of, 360. 

North Carolina Christian Advocate, 
data on, 19; first edition of, 12. 

North Carolina Constitutionalist, 
purchased, 404. 

North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, recommends fertilizer, 493. 

North Carolina Finishing Com- 
pany, involved in legal action, 
476. 

North Carolina Finishing Company 
v. N.L.R.B., mentioned, 479. 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 
meets in Raleigh, 150, 176. 

North Carolina Free Press (Tar- 
borough), backs pro-nullification 





forces, 379; newspaper name 
changed to, 409. 

North Carolina Gazette, Highland- 
ers protest stamp act, in 31. 

North Carolina General Assembly, 
differs in opinion of slave status, 
155; passes legislation affecting 
Negroes, 156, 159, 160, 163, 165; 
reports on problems of free 
Negroes, 161. 

“North Carolina Independent Ad- 
vocate” (Raleigh), publication of, 
proposed, 405. 

North Carolina Journal (Fayette- 
ville), named, 386. 

North Carolina Journal (Murfrees- 
borough), first publication of, 
395. 

North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities, W. Frank Burton ad- 
dresses, 152. 

North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion, hears Phillips Russell in 
1935 meeting, 211; its North 
Carolina Authors received, 462. 

“North Carolina Newspapers, Edi- 
tors and Journalistic Politics, 
1815-1835,” article by Daniel 
Miles McFarland, 376-414. 

“North Carolina Non-Fiction 
Works for 1952,” article by Le- 
Gette Blythe, 223-232; read at 
meeting, 176. 

North Carolina Presbyterian, ap- 
pears, 13; data on, 20; Sherman 
dislikes continuation of, 13. 

North Carolina Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing Company, destruction of 
material of, 13. 

North Carolina Railroad, mention- 
ed, 1438. 

“North Carolina Reporter and Wil- 
mington Marine List,” publica- 
tion of, proposed, 412. 

“North Carolina Republican” (Sal- 
isbury), attempted publication of, 
fails, 407. 

North Carolina Roads and Their 
Builders, by Capus Waynick, re- 
viewed, 280. 

North Carolina Sentinel, newspaper 
name changed to, 397. 

North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, 
meets in Raleigh, 148, 176; es- 
tablishes Smithwick Award, 297. 

North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians, meets in 
Raleigh, 151, 176. 

North Carolina Spectator and 
Western Advertiser (Rutherford- 
ton), first publication of, 405. 

North Carolina Standard (Ra- 





ns 




















leigh), first publication of, 404. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
holds twenty-sixth meeting, 147, 
176. 

North Carolina State Fair, plans 
centennial program, 614. 

North Carolina Supreme Court Re- 
ports, published privately, 344. 
North Carolina Symphony Society, 

meets in Raleigh, 176. 

North Carolina Telegraph, con- 
tents of, 2; data on, 20; pur- 
chased, 4. 

“North Carolinian, The,” publica- 
tion of, proposed, 408. 

North State Fitting School, opened, 
206. 

North State School, mentioned, 
205n. 

Norwood, marker unveiled near, 
145. 


0 


Oak Grove, marker unveiled at, 
144, 

O’Boyle, Lenore, publishes “The 
Class Concept in History,” 453; 
studies at Harvard, 453. 

O’Brien, Paul, reads papers at 
Cullowhee meeting, 610. 

O’Brien, Spencer, issues prosecu- 
tion resolution, 388. 

Odell, Alfred Taylor, his The Let- 
ters of William Gilmore Simms, 
volume I, reviewed, 121; his The 
Letters of William Gilmore 
Simms, volume II, reviewed, 592. 

Office of Price Administration, 
fixes fertilizer prices, 511. 

Offman, D. I., appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Of Time and the River, quoted in 
Wolfe eulogy, 215. 

O. Henry, mentioned, 387. 

O’Kelly, James, mentioned, 9. 

Old Dominion and Napoleon Bona- 
parte: A Study in American 
Opinion, The, by Joseph I. Shu- 
lim, reviewed, 284. 

Old Kentucky Home, photo of, cov- 
er, April issue; preservation of, 
objective of memorial association, 
216. 

Old Salem, Incorporated, plays host 
to meeting, 453. 

Old School Baptist Schism, begins, 
8 


Oliphant, Mary C. Simms, her The 
Letters of William Gilmore 
Simms, volume I, reviewed, 121; 
her The Letters of William Gil- 
more Simms, volume II, received, 
461; reviewed, 592. 

Oliver, John B., promoted, 608. 
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Operative Plasters’ and Cement 
Finishers Int'l Assn. of the U.S. 
and Canada v, Case, mentioned, 
474. 

Orange County, committee prepares 
history of, 139. 

Orange County History—1752- 
1952, published for bicentennial 
celebration, 609. 

Order of Railway Conductors, ope- 
rates in 1899, 362. 

Oregon Trail, The, mentioned, 531. 

Orta-Undis, and Other Poems, 
critics give attention to, 524; 
receives favorable review, 555. 

Other Harmony of Prose, The, by 
Paul Franklin Baum, competes 
for award, 226. 

Ott, John, writes about fertilizer 
prices, 318. 

Outdoor drama, embodies three 
concepts of art, 219; features 
America, 220; North Carolina 
leads nation in, 218; seeks ulti- 
mate truth, 221. 

“Outdoor Historical Drama, The,” 
article by Kermit Hunter, 218- 
222; read at meeting, 176. 

Outlaw, David, proposed as news- 
paper editor, 402. 

“Outlyers,” forced to 
homes, 35. 

Outspoken—150 Years of the News 
and Courier, by Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, received, 461. 

Oxendine, Juanita, studies museum 
techniques, 152. 

Oxford, newspaper founded in, 398. 


abandon 


P 


Pack Memorial Public Library, as- 
sembles Wolfe collection, 216; 
fails to acquire Wolfe books, 210. 

Paine, Thomas, mentioned, 400. 

Palmer, Nathaniel J., publishes 
Milton Spectator, 394; writes 
Polk for funds, 404. 

“Pamptico Herald,” publication of, 
planned, 410. 

Papacy: A New Appraisal, The, by 
John P. McKnight, awarded May- 
flower Cup, 176; competes for 
award, 229. 

Papathakes, Petro, mentioned, 191. 

“Papers from the Fifty-Second An- 
nual Session of the State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association, 
Raleigh, December, 1952—Intro- 
duction,” by Christopher Critten- 
den, 176-177. 

Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 1 May 
1781 to 1 March 1784, The, 
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volume VI, by Julien P. Boyd, re- 
ceived, 462; reviewed, 441. 

Papers of Willie Person Mangum, 
The, volume II, 1883-1838, by 
Henry T. Shanks, published, 300. 

Parker, Franklin D., receives mem- 
bership in Guatemalan society, 
140. 

Parker, Harold T., plans sabbatical 
leave, 451. 

Parker, Mrs. John M., III, elected 
president of society, 300. 

Parker, Peter, commands fleet, 28. 
Parkinson, Dera, appears on his- 
torical society program, 610. 
Paschal, Joel Francis, writes Mr. 

Justice Sutherland, 226. 

Paschall, Edwin, founds Oxford 
Examiner, 398. 

Pasteur, Elizabeth (Mrs. John I.), 
mentioned, 396. 

Pasteur, John I., founds New Bern 
Spectator and Literary Journal, 
398; publishes Carolina Centinel, 
396. 

Pasteur, John S., publishes Caro- 
lina Federal Republican, 396. 
Patrick, Clarence H., writes Alco- 
hol, Culture and Society, 225. 
Patridge, Isaac C., publishes Chapel 

Hill newspaper, 381. 

Patriot (Greensborough), newspa- 
per name changed to, 387. 

Patriot (Greenville), first publica- 
tion of, 390. 

Patterson, George, associated with 
University of the South, 196; be- 
comes hospital chaplain, 192; be- 
comes regimental chaplain, 162; 
displays exaggerated sense of 
humor, 198; final tribute paid to, 
199; ordained priest, 192; photo 
of, facing 191; reads burial serv- 
iee, 193: reared as Episcopalian, 
191: saloon incident involves, 
195: saluted by General Lee, 
193; takes celibacy vow, 197. 

Patterson, James A., announces 
plans for newspaper, 386. 

Pattison, Mrs. Hortense R., fore- 
casts genius of Wolfe, 202n. 

Pattison, Penelope, visited by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Roberts, 212. 

Patton, James W., attends archi- 
vists’ meeting, 147; reviews 
Ersatz in the Confederacy, 598; 
reviews Narrative of Reminis- 
cences in Williamsburg County, 
590. 

Peace, Mrs. S. T., serves on award 
committee, 298. 

Pearson, C. C., retires, 141. 


Pearson, James Larkin, appointed 
Poet Laureate, 608. 

Pearson, Marjorie N., entertains 
association members, 145, 454. 
Pearson, Richmond M., acts as ad- 
visor to Holden, 428; appoints 
Tomlinson te office, 89; marker 

erected at home of, 145. 

Pearson, Thomas, entertains asso- 
ciation members, 145, 454. 

“Pedro de Padilh,” appears, 532; 
cataloged with author’s works, 
525; listed chronologically, 526; 
summarized, 536. 

Pee Dee Mill, involved in legal 
action, 475. 

Pee Dee Panorama, by Carl Julien 
and James McBride Dabbs, re- 
viewed, 123. 

Peele, Herbert, association ex- 
presses regret at death of, 148. 
Pegg, Carl H., publishes articles, 

140. 

Pegram, T. H., publishes Watch- 
man and Harbinger, 22. 

Pelayo, mentioned, 535. 

Pell, William E., edits North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate, 19; pub- 
lishes Edenton Gazette, 382. 

Pembroke College, opens small 
museum, 152. 

Pender County Historical Society, 
holds organizational meeting, 
609. 

Penick, Edwin A., participates in 
antiquities program, 149. 

Pennock, Elizabeth, goes to War- 
renton, 564; mentioned, 568. 

People’s Friend (Fayetteville), es- 
tablishment of, 384; founded, 412. 

People’s Press (Wilmington), first 
publication of, 413. 

People’s Press and Wilmington Ad- 
vertiser, issued, 413. 

Perkins, John H., publishes Milton 
Intelligencer, 393. 

Perry, Mrs. Leslie, elected to his- 
torical society office, 457. 

Perry, Percival, reviews Bourbon 
Democracy of the Middle West, 
1865-1896, 603; reviews Sugear 
Country: The Cane Sugar Indus- 
try in the South, 1753-1850, 596. 

Perry, William Graves, addresses 
antiquities society meeting, 149. 

Petersburg (Va.), Christian Sun 
moves to, 9; mentioned, 13. 

Petigru, James L., mentioned, 537. 

Pfaff, Eugene, studies at Harvard, 
453. 

Pfohl, J. Kenneth, speaks at Win- 
ston-Salem meeting, 454. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., mentioned, 72. 




















Pickens, Israel Leonidas, graduates 
in 1842, 259. 

Piedmont Leaf Tobacco Plant, men- 
tioned in legal battle, 472. 

Piedmont Partisan, by Chalmers 
Davidson, competes for May- 
flower Award, 232; reviewed, 117. 

Pierson, Frank A., serves on execu- 
tive committee, 458. 

Piracy Was a Business, by Cyrus 
H. Karraker, received, 461; re- 
viewed, 583. 

Pitt County Historical Society, 
meets, 456. 

Pittsborough, Central Reflector be- 
gins posicetion in, 399; Chris- 
tian Sun moves to, 9. 

Ploughshares Into Swords: Josiah 
Gorgas and Confederate Ord- 
nance, by Frank E. Vandiver, 
reviewed, 290. 

Plyler, Marion Timothy, writes 
Through Eight Decades, 230. 

Poe, Clarence, gives financial re- 
port, 148. 

Political Synopsis (Tarborough), 
first publication of, 409. 

Polk, James K., mentioned, 407. 

Polk, L. L., considers money wasted 
on fertilizers, 313. 

Polk, William, receives request 
from Palmer, 404. 

Polk, William T., invites Wolfe to 
speak, 211; serves on awards 
committee, 297. 

Pollard, Nathan, buys subscription 
list, 4. 

Poplin, Prentiss W., appears on his- 
torical society program, 610. 

Port Publishing Company, mention- 
ed, 476. 

Porter, A. R., founds Lincolnton 
Transcript, 393. 

Postell, William Dosite, his The 
Health of Slaves on Southern 
Plantations reviewed, 288. 

Potter, H., advertises for borrowed 
book, 346. 

Potter, Robert, Swaim comes -to 
aid of, 388. 

Potter, William, attempts to estab- 
lish newspaper, 379; issues news- 
paper prospectus, 387; mention- 
ed, 376; prints Raleigh North 
Carolina Constitutionalist, 402; 
publishes Southern Baptist Pul- 
pit and Monthly Record, 21. 

Pound, Merritt B., his Benjamin 
Hawkins, Indian Agent review- 
ed, 270; reviews Piedmont Parti- 
san, 117. 

Powell, A. C. M., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 428. 
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Powell, William S., publishes arti- 
cles in American Heritage, 300; 
serves on award committee, 298. 

Preliminary List of the Printed 
Writings of William Thomas 
Laprade, Professor of History in 
Duke University, A, compiled by 
William B. Hamilton, 142. 

Presbyterian Church, begins the- 
ological seminary movement, 3; 
publishes four periodicals, 14. 

Presbyterian of the South, men- 
tioned, 20; several papers form, 
14, 

Presbyterian Preacher, data on, 22; 
last issue of, 5. 

Presbyterian Preacher or Monthly 
Sermons from American Presby- 
terian Ministers, retitled, 5. 

Presbyterian Synod of North Caro- 
lina, becomes largest in South, 
12; pledges support to institu- 
tion, 3. 

Pressly v. Dover Yarn Mills, men- 
tioned, 481. 

Price, Edward T., writes pamphlet 
on racial mixtures, 612. 

Priestley, Joseph, mentioned, 400. 

Primitive Baptist, appears, 8; data 
on, 20; moved to farm, 9. 

Primitive Baptist schism, begins, 8. 


Princeton, Presbyterians pledge 
support to, 3. 
Production Credit Association, 


operation of, authorized, 515. 

Production and Marketing Associa- 
tion, makes farm loans, 516. 

Progress (Raleigh), reprimanded 
by Schofield, 423. 

Progressive Farmer, The, comments 
on fertilizer, 495; discusses plant 
food, 487. 

“Progress on the Lumbee since 
1787,” presented at celebration, 
144. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, es- 
tablishes journal, 14. 

Provincial Congress (1774), domi- 
nates North Carolina colony, 23. 

Provincial Council of South Caro- 
lina, lends gunpowder, 37. 

Provincial Council of Virginia, 
lends gunpowder, 37. 

Pugh, Robert C., accepts teaching 
position, 143; reviews America 
Rebels: Narratives of the Patri- 
ots, 601. 

Pugh, W. T., sells fertilizers, 315. 

Pulliam-Connolly Papers, contains 
fertilizer facts, 317. 

Purviance, William, commands Wil- 
mington defenses, 45. 


Putnam's Monthly Magazine, 
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praises memorial anthology, 557. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, judges an- 
nounced for award given by, 458. 
Pyle, John, accompanies men to 
Cross Creek, 37; leads loyalists, 
36. 


Q 


Quest for the Lost City, by Dana 
and Ginger Lamb, published, 540. 

Quince, Nathaniel Hill, graduates 
in 1842, 259. 

Quinn, David B., reviews English 
Discovery of America to 1585, 
130. . 


Rabun, Jack Z., becomes visiting 
professor, 140. 

Rabun, James, reviews “Co. Aytch,” 
Maury Grays, First Tennessee 
Regiment; or A Side Show of the 
Big Show, 585; reviews Georgia 
Studies: Selected Writings of 
Robert Preston Brooks, 120. 

Rachal, William M. E., his A Tour 
Through Part of Virginia in the 
Summer of 1808 ... Also... 
Some Account of the Islands of 
the Azores reviewed, 587. 

Ragan, Sam, speaks at Poet Lau- 
reate ceremony, 609. 

Railroads of the Confederacy, by 
Robert C. Black, III, reviewed, 
125. 

Railway Employees Department 
(AFL), involved in legal action, 
477. 

Raleigh, Biblical Recorder moved 
to, 7; Christian Sun moves to, 9; 
Church Intelligencer issued in, 
14; early newspapers in, 399; 
North Carolina Christian Advo- 
cate published in, 12; prospectus 
proposes publication in, 6. 

Raleigh Central Labor Union, en- 
courages organization of State 
Federation of Labor, 370. 

Raleigh Junior League, D. L. Cor- 
bitt speaks to meeting of, 300. 

Raleigh Register, advertises law 
office, 329; advertises legal forms 
and books, 345; carries partner- 
ship notices, 330; censures speak- 
er, 350; describes Fayetteville 
trial, 335; Hale serves appren- 
ticeship on, 385; mentioned, 409, 
413; prints Church Intelligencer, 
18; published, 400; receives copy 
of newspaper, 395; reports on 
Freeman’s Echo, 410; reports on 
superior court, 341; reports 
Wake County incident, 336; sup- 
ports Crawford, 378. 





Sir Walter Raleigh Award, pre- 
sented to Paul Green, 177; win- 
ner of, to be announced, 614. 

Raleigh Star, reports courtroom 
oratory, 340. 

Raleigh Typographical Union, or- 
ganized, 357, 467; strikes, 373. 
Ramseur, Stephen D., mentioned, 

192. 

Ramsay, Charles R., buys interest 
in Raleigh newspaper, 402. 

Ramsay, Robert L., contributes to 
quarterly, 612. 

Ramsey, D. Hiden, praises Wolfe 
novel, 201. 

Rand, William, sets himself up as 
local dictator, 57. 

Range, Willard, his The Rise and 
Progress of Negro Colleges in 
Georgia, 1865-1949 reviewed, 119. 

Rankin, Hugh F., article, “The 
Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign, 
1776,” 23-60; data on, 154; re- 
views Women Camp Followers of 
the American Revolution, 133. 

Ransom, William S., founds North 
Carolina Constitutionalist, 402; 
promises diligence and prompt- 
ness, 349. 

Raper, Horace W., reviews Con- 
= Georgia, 594; reviews 
The War of the Revolution, 446. 

Ratchford, Raymond, participates 
in unveiling ceremonies, 145. 

Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan, serves 
as award judge, 458. 

Ray, John R., charged with anarch- 
ism, 359. 

Reade, Edwin G., selected as judge, 
435. 

Reap, Charles A., elected publicity 
committee member, 610; intro- 
duces Dr. Davidson, 145. 

Recorder (Wilmington), supports 
Crawford, 378. 

Reese v. Clark, mentioned, 474. 

Register (Sheffield, England), edit- 
ed by Joseph Gales, 400. 

Rehder, Jessie, mentioned, 459. 

Reid, Paul Apperson, publishes 
article, 608. 

Religious and General Intelligencer, 
data on, 21; founded, 10. 

Religious Chronicle (New York), 
Morrison copies from, 3. 

Religious Herald, prospectus ap- 
pears in, 6n. 

“Republican” (Charlotte), plan to 
publish, unsuccessful, 382. 

Republican (Elizabeth City), first 
publication of, 383. 

“Return,” by Thomas Wolfe, ap- 
pears, 213. 
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“Revolutionary Incident, A,” ap- 
pears, 532; cataloged with 
author’s works, 525; listed chro- 
nologically, 526; summarized, 


Revolutionary Justice, by James L. 
Godfrey, competes for award, 
227. 

Reynolds, Mrs. G. D. B., appointed 
to historical society committee, 
145; re-elected society officer, 
609. 

R. J. Reynolds Employees Ass’n, 
Inc. v. N.L.R.B., mentioned, 479. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
involved in legal battle, 472; 
union established in, 371. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, mentioned, 
554. 

Rhodes Super Phosphate of Lime, 
listed as domestic fertilizer, 308. 

Rice, Philip M., reviews Robert 
Potter, Remarkable North Caro- 
lintan and Texan, 272. 

Rich, Mrs. O. N., assists in history 
department, 141. 

Richardson, W. R., nominated for 
marshal, 436. 

Richard’s Weekly Gazette, sponsors 
contest, 545. 

Richmond, government at, over- 
rides states’ rights, 180; Presby- 
terian of the South published in, 
14; Southern Methodist Pulpit 
transferred from, 11; supplies 
religious journals, 5; two news- 
papers merge in, 4. 

Richmond Christian Advocate, men- 
tioned, 21. 

Richmond Family Visitor, merges, 


4. 

Richmond Hill, group holds annual 
meeting at, 454; marker erected 
at, 145. 

Rights, Douglas L., heads commit- 
tee on arrangements, 299; reads 
paper at meeting, 300; reviews 
The Indian Tribes of North 
America, 604; speaks at Winston- 
Salem meeting, 454. 

Rise and Progress of Negro Col- 
leges in Georgia, 1865-1949, The, 
by Willard Range, reviewed, 119. 

Rivera, Rodolfo O., lectures in 
Spain, 143. 

Roanoke Advocate (Halifax), backs 
pro-nullification forces, 379; 
newspaper name changed to, 391. 

Roanoke-Chowan Award, winner of, 
to be announced in December, 
614, 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion, meets in Raleigh, 148, 176. 


Roanoke Religious Correspondent: 
or Monthly Evangelical Visitant, 
becomes first religious periodical, 
2; data on, 21. 

Roanoke Sentinel, newspaper print- 
ed with, 2. 

Robert Potter, Remarkable North 
Carolinian and Texan, by Ernest 
C. Shearer, reviewed, 272. 

— Mrs. Guy, elected to board, 
455. 

Roberts, J. M., Sr., commends 
young Wolfe’s writing, 206; men- 
tioned, 202n. 205n. 

Roberts, Mrs. J. M., Sr., attracted 
to Wolfe’s writing, 206; inspires 
Thomas Wolfe, 205; invites 
Wolfe to dinner, 212; reunited 
with Wolfe, 212; writes of ar- 
rival of book, 207. 

Roberts, Margaret, mentioned, 212. 

Roberts, Peregrine, plans “Lincoln 
Herald,” 392. 

Roberts, Walter K., becomes high 
school teacher, 140. 

Robeson, Thomas, marker unveiled 
commemorates, 458. 

Robeson County Historical Society, 
holds organizational meeting, 
457. 

Robinson, Blackwell P., to write 
county history, 607. 

Robinson, James Harvey, his “The 
New History,” appears, 1. 

Robinson, Solon, observes use of 
guano, 309. 

Robinson v. Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, 
mentioned, 474. 

Robson, C. N., mentioned, 320. 

Robson, J. N., mentioned, 317; sells 
fertilizer, 316. 

Rockfish Creek, Moore fortifies 
bridge over, 41. 

Rodes, Robert E., mentioned, 192. 

Roe, Clara G., reviews The Stamp 
Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolu- 
tion, 595. 

Roebuck, John, life sketch of, 561n. 

Rogers, W. B., reports on cotton 
fertilizer, 492. 

Rolax et al vy. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company et al, men- 
tioned, 477. 

Rollinson, Edward, life sketch of, 
561n. 

Rondthaler, Howard E., speaks at 
Winston-Salem meeting, 454. 
Roosevelt and Daniels, A Friend- 
ship in Politics, edited by Carroll 

Kilpatrick, reviewed, 116. 

Ropp, Theodore, takes sabbatical 

leave, 608. 
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Rosboch, H. J., discusses fertilizer, 
495. 

Rose et al v. Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks et al, 
mentioned, 477. 

Ross, Fred, serves on executive 
board, 610. 

Ross, George, receives award, 149. 

Ross, M. H., article, “Court De- 
cisions Involving Trade Unions 
in North Carolina: A Bibliogra- 
phy,” 467-482. 

Rossman, Kenneth R., his Thomas 
Mifflin and the Politics of the 
American Revolution reviewed, 
291. 

Rowan County, celebrates bicenten- 
nial, 458; James S. Brawley to 
write history of, 140; loyalists 
issued combat authority in, 29. 

Rowan County Committees of Safe- 
ty, oppose slavery, 70. 

Royal Cotton Mill Company, In- 
corporated v. Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO et al, 
mentioned, 470. 

Royal Highland Emigrant Regi- 
ment, recruits for, to be added to 
loyalists, 34; officers of, recruit 
men, 32. 

F. S. Royster Guano Company, 
photo of, cover October issue. 

Ruffin, Edmund, mentioned, 499. 

Ruffin, George W., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Ruffin, James H., writes of legal 
fees, 352. 

Ruffin, Thomas, attracts crowds to 
court, 340; courtroom manner of, 
described, 340; described, 339; 
engages in courts work, 343; en- 
joys large law practice, 342; 
mentioned, 247; receives letter 
about lawyers’ fees, 341; receives 
letter from Mebane, 331; receives 
letter on good fortune, 352; re- 
ceives letter requesting his serv- 
ices, 330; requests copies of 
statutes, 347; spends most of 
year away from home, 333. 

Ruffin, William K., praises good 
spirits among lawyers, 348. 

Ruger, Thomas H., defeats Holden, 
425; mentioned, 438; refuses to 
release Marcom, 433; softens at- 
titude, 434; takes command of 
Department of North Carolina, 
427; to succeed Schofield, 420; 
voices skepticism on official re- 
liability, 419. 

Rural Carolinian, The, notes poor 
condition of farms, 313. 

Russell, Phillips, speaks in White- 


ville, 609; speaks on Wolfe books, 
211. 

“Rustic Seat, The,” mentioned, 548. 

Ruth, Q. De C., Jr., agrees to 
furnish fertilizer, 318. 

Rutherford, Thomas, deserts field 
of battle, 51; issues call for loy- 
alists, 30; organizes Tories, 36. 

Rutherford County Chapter, 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, sponsors pilgrimage, 
455. 

Rutherfordton, early newspapers 
in, 405. 

Ryan, Frank W. Jr., becomes as- 
sistant professor, 140. 


Ss 


Safie Manufacturing Company v. 
Arnold et al, mentioned, 470. 

St. Clair, Kenneth E., article, 
“Judicial Machinery in North 
Carolina in 1865,” 415-439; men- 
tioned, 463. 

Saint John’s Lodge, commemorat- 
ing service of, 143. 

Salem, early newspapers in, 405; 
meeting hears report on restora- 
tion of, 148. 

Salisbury, early newspapers in, 
406; Vance speaks at, 186. 

Sanders, John L., article, “The 
Journal of Ruffin Wirt Tomlin- 
son,” 86-114, 233-260; data on, 
154, 302. 

Sanford, Terry, serves as chief 
marshal of celebration, 612. 

Sanger, Donald Brigman, his James 
Longstreet received, 462; review- 
ed, 444. 

Sartain’s Magazine, awards prize 
to Legaré, 546; mentioned, 525. 

Sass, Herbert Ravenel, his Out- 
spoken—150 Years of the News 
and Courier received, 461. 

Satterlee, L. D., his American Gun 
Makers received, 461. 

Saunders, Romulus M., purchases 
Raleigh North Carolina Consti- 
tutionalist, 404. 

Savage, W. M., buys Oxford Exam- 
iner, 399. 

Seales, A. M., his theory on fer- 
tilizer challenged, 313. 

Schaw, Alexander, argues for at- 
tack, 28; persuaded to use knowl- 
edge of countryside, 26. 

Schofield, John M., accomplishments 
of, summarized, 438; aspires to 
military governorship, 423; auto- 
biography of, fails to commend 
Holden, 427; commands North 
Carolina, 416, 417, 418; goes to 
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Mexico, 425; mentioned, 433; 
orders military cooperation, 426; 
photo of, facing 415; praised for 
work, 422; recognizes freedmen 
problem, 420; writes Grant of 
plans, 424. 

Schultz, Harold, becomes history de- 
partment chairman, 142. 

Schuyler Colfax: The Changing 
Fortunes of a Political Idol, by 
Willard H. Smith, received, 462. 

Schwaab, Eugene L., his The Faith 
of Our Fathers: An Anthology 
of Americana received, 461; re- 
viewed, 602. 

Scotch Highlanders, military value 
of, recognized, 30; promised Tory 
benefits, 36; protest Stamp Act, 
31. 

Scott, Mrs. Bessie W., appointed to 
program committee, 456. 

Scott, Mrs. Ralph, appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

Scott, W. Kerr, presides at meet- 
ing, 148. 

Scott, Willis, mentioned, 329. 

Seat of Empire: The Political Role 
of Eighteenth-Century Williams- 
burg, by Carl Bridenbaugh, re- 
viewed, 124. 

Seaton, William, edits Washington 
National Intelligencer, 400. 

Seawell, Henry A., engages in 
courts work, 343; oratory of, de- 
scribed, 340; writes about law- 
vers’ fees, 341. 

Sebba, Gregor, his Georgia Studies: 
Selected Writings of Robert Pres- 
ton Brooks reviewed, 120. 

Second Great Awakening, spreads 
in East, 1. 

Seegers, Walter L., elected to nomi- 
nating committee, 150. 

Selden, Sam, elected drama direc- 
tor, 148. 

Sell, O. E., mentioned, 501. 

Sentinel (New Bern), backs pro- 
nullification forces, 379. 

Settle, Thomas, acts as Holden Aad- 
visor, 428; appointed solicitor, 
435n. 

Seward, W. M., keeps farm diary, 
310. 

Seward vy. Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, mentioned, 481. 

Shanks, Henry T., edits The Papers 
of Willie Person Mangum, vol- 
ume II, 1833-1838, 300. 

Shearer, Ernest C., his Robert Pot- 
ter, Remarkable North .Caro- 
linian and Texan reviewed, 272. 

Shearer, R. Andrew, discusses fer- 
tilizer, 492. 


Sheehan, Donald, reviews Myths 
and Realities: Societies of the 
Colonial South, 286. 

Shelby, Carolina Intelligencer pub- 
lished in, 17. 

Sherman, William T., enters Ra- 
leigh, 8; destroys publishing 
house, 13; mentioned, 415, 416, 
417, 421, 422, 424; Schofield 
writes to, 423. 

Shoemaker, Don C., leads Wolfe 
movement, 216. 

Shulim, Joseph I., his The Old Do- 
minion and Napoleon Bonaparte: 
A Study in American Opinion 
reviewed, 284. 

Shull, Charles A., reads paper at 
historical association meeting, 
454, 

Simms, William Gilmore, mention- 
ed, 555; receives critical letter, 
540; receives letter from Legaré, 
528; writes to Legaré’s father, 
525n. 

“Simms’ Magazine,” mentioned, 
525. 

Simpson, Ann K., trial of, 338, 339. 

Singletary, J., plans newspaper, 
410. 

Sink, M. Jewell, writes Wheels of 
Faith and Courage, 143, 231. 
Sir Walter Cabinet, Christopher 

Crittenden speaks to, 300. 

Sisk, Glenn N., publishes article, 
452; receives Carnegie grant-in- 
aid, 143. 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, his Sugar 
Country—T he Cane Sugar Indus- 
try in the South, 1753-1950 re- 
ceived, 462; reviewed, 596. 

Skinner, Sally Carter, becomes high 
school teacher, 140. 

Sloan, William, founds Missouri 
settlement, 68. 

Smelser, Marshall, contributes to 
quarterly, 612. 

Smith, John Baptist, graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Smith, Ralph, elected to historical 
association board, 455. 

Smith, Mrs. Seth L., elected officer 
in historical society, 609. 

Smith, W. A., acts as advisor to 
Holden, 428. 

Smith, W. P., publishes Religious 
and General Intelligencer, 21. 
Smith, Willard H., his Schuyler 
Colfax—The Changing Fortunes 
of a Political Idol received, 462. 
Smith-Hughes Act (1916), pro- 

motes better farming, 486. 

Smith-Lever Act (1914), agricul- 
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tural progress shewn as result 
of, 486. 

Smith’s Ferry, loyalists marched 
to, 53. 

Smithwick, D. T., gives biennial 
history award, 151, 297. 

D. T. Smithwick Award, estab- 
lished, 297; winner of, to be an- 
nounced in December, 614. 

Smoky Mountain Country, by 
North Callahan, reviewed, 129. 

Smoot, James H., plans Salisbury 
newspaper, 408 

Sobrino, Mateo, mentioned, 538. 

Society of American Archivists, 
North Carolinians attend meet- 
ing of, 147; president of, reads 
tribute, 144. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in North Carolina, presents 
award, 150, 176. 

South Carolina, A.A.A. supplies 
lime in, 498; collects fertilizer 
brand fee, 519; recommends 
grades of fertilizer, 494; recom- 
mends use of fertilizer, 491; re- 
quires “open formula” of fertili- 
zer, 519; stipulates fertilizer 
contents, 480; use of fertiilzer in, 
compared, 506. 

South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775, 
The, by Hennig Cohen, received, 
461; reviewed, 589. 

Southeastern Museums Conference, 
convenes, 146. 

Southern Advocate, data on, 21. 

Southern Agriculturalist, guano in- 
formation given in, 308; recom- 
mends use of guano, 309. 

Southern Appalachian Historical 
Association, announces drama 
dates, 299. 

Southern Baptist Pulpit and 
Monthly Record, data on, 21. 
Southern Baptist Pulpit or 

Monthly Sermons, mentioned, 21. 

Southern Baptist Review, data on, 
21; publishes seven issues, 10. 

Southern Christian Repository, 
data on, 21; published as substi- 
tute magazine, 8. 

Southern Citizen, first publication 
of, 389. 

Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
named as part of monopoly, 511. 

Southern Historical Association, 
meets in Knoxville, 147. 

Southern Literary Gazette, pub- 
lishes Legaré article, 533. 

Southern Literary Messenger, con- 
siders Legaré as literary leader, 
548; mentioned, 525, 536. 

Southern Methodist Pulpit, data on, 


21; discontinued, 12;  trans- 
ferred, 11. 

Southern Planter, The, encourages 
use of fertilizer, 495, 508; reports 
on guano, 308; reports on Vir- 
ginia farms, 313. 

Southern Preacher, data on, 22. 

Southern Presbyterian, North Car- 
olina circulation of, 13. 

Southern Ruralist, notes sale of 
German fertilizer, 487. 

Southern Watchman, merges, 7. 

Southwell v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company, mentioned, 
473. 

Spaight, Ashley W., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Spaight, Richard D., Jr., men- 
tioned, 395. 

Spalton, William, listed as maga- 
zine editor, 562. 

Sparks, James A., heads pageant 
committee, 458. 

Spectator and Literary Journal 
(New Bern), founded, 398. 

Speed, James, wants native judges, 
437. 

Speight, Jesse, mentioned, 397. 

Spruill, Mrs. Jack S., elected to 
historical society office, 457. 

Sprunt, Lawrence, receives award, 
149. 

Stabler, Cary V., becomes college 
dean, 142. 

Stafford v. Wood et al, mentioned, 
474. 

Stamp Act Crisis—Prologue_ to 
Revolution, The, by Edmund S. 
Morgan and Helen M. Morgan, 
received, 461; reviewed, 595. 

Stanback, Jeffrey F., elected so- 
ciety officer, 151; reads paper on 
community history, 145; serves 
on executive board, 610. 

Stanley, John A., appointed solici- 

tor, 435n; mentioned, 395. 

Stanly County Historical Society, 
activities report of, 145; holds 
summer meeting, 609. 

Stanton, Edwin M., creates Depart- 
ment of North Carolina, 415; 
mentioned, 416, 421, 424. 

Star (Elizabeth City), established, 
383. 

Star (Raleigh), established, 401, 
402; mentioned, 379, 409, 411; 
reports on North Carolina news- 
papers, 378. 

Star and North Carolina Eastern 
Intelligencer (Elizabeth City), 
newspaper changes name to, 385. 

Starbuck, Darius H., acts as ad- 
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visor to Holden, 428; nominated 
for district attorney, 437. 

Starnes, Mrs. F. E., Sr., elected offi- 
cer of historical society, 610. 

Starnes, Judy, unveils marker, 145. 

State Art Gallery, is conference 
host, 146. 

State Art Museum (Richmond, 
Va.), conducts art education pro- 
gram, 218. 

State Department of Archives and 
History, funds made available to, 
460; inaugurates junior historian 
program, 460; issues information 
to researchers, 615; publishes 
Blount papers, 151; publishes 
The Papers of Willie Person 
Mangum, volume II, 300; pub- 
lishes revision of Explorations, 
611; receives Blount papers, 152; 
receives Raymond Adams ad- 
dresses, 152. 

State Department of Conservation 
and Development, appropriates 
funds for book, 615. 

State Department of Labor, reports 
extent of labor organization, 362. 

State ex rel. Employment Security 
Commission et al, mentioned, 
475. 

State ex rel. Utilities Commission 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, mentioned, 482. 

State Federation of Labor, develops 
rapidly, 371; organized in Ra- 
leigh, 369. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, announces new award, 
297; announces plans for spring 
meeting, 209; holds fifty-second 
annual meeting, 149, 176; meets 
in Cullowhee, 611; meets in 
Winston-Salem, 453; plays part 
in return of Thomas Wolfe, 211; 
six awards to be announced at 
meeting of, 614. 

“Statesman, The,” proposed as Ra- 
leigh newspaper, 403. 

Statesman and Third Congressional 
District Advertiser, The, pro- 
posed, 404; takes political stand, 
411. 

State Society of County and Local 
Historians, conducts Brunswick 
County tour, 456; members of, 
tour Lee and Moore counties, 
610; takes Chowan County tour, 
455. 

State v. Anderson et al, mentioned, 
471. 

State v. Beal et al, mentioned, 471. 

State v. Bishop, mentioned, 472. 

State v. Brunson, mentioned, 472. 


State v. Cox, mentioned, 481. 

State v. DeBerry, mentioned, 471. 

State v. Hicks, mentioned, 473. 

State v. Hoffman et al, mentioned, 
471. 

State v. Howard (The Gold Brick 
Case), mentioned, 481. 

State v. James et al, mentioned, 
472. 

State v. King, mentioned, 472. 

State v. Koritz et al, mentioned, 
472. 

State v. Leonard, mentioned, 473. 

State v. Matthewes and Cook, 472. 

State v. Smith et al, mentioned, 
471. 

State v. Terry, mentioned, 473. 

State v. Van Pelt et al, mentioned, 
470. 

State v. Watkins et al, mentioned, 
472. 

State v. Whitaker et al, men- 
tioned, 472. 

Steel, Edward M., Jr., appointed 
professor, 607; takes editorial po- 
sition, 140. 

Stenhouse, James, receives award, 
149. 

Stephens, George M., reads paper 
at Cullowhee meeting, 610. 

— John Lloyd, mentioned, 
39. 

Stephens, Uriah S., leads Knights 
of Labor, 358. 

Stephenson, Gilbert elected to nom- 
inating committee, 150. 

Stevens, Harry, teaches at Infan- 
try Center, 142. 

Stevens Mills, involved in legal ac- 
tion, 471. 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing, mentioned, 
68. 

Stevenson, Ann Ewing, writes to 
McClelland, 66. 

—. J. J., elected to board 
455. 

Stevenson, Thomas, mentioned, 68. 
settles in Kentucky, 68. 

Stevenson, Moses, brief sketch of, 
68; writes to McClelland, 66. 

Stevenson, Robert, settles in Mis- 
souri, 68. 

Stevenson, Thomas, mentioned 68. 

Stevenson, William, supports mag- 
azine, 562. 

Stevenson, William Jacob, men- 
tioned, 67. 

Stevenson, William, Sr., mentioned, 
68. 

Stevenson et al, mentioned, 475. 

Stewart, A. R., mentioned, 192. 

Stick, David, participates in pro- 
gram, 150; reviews Piracy Was 
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a Business, 583; writes Grave- 
yard of the Atlantic, 227. 

Stick, Frank, illustrates Graveyard 
of the Atlantic, 227. 

Stiles, Ezra, praises Whigs, 59. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, com- 
ments on magazine, 555. 

Stokes, Samuel Webster, marries 
Margaret Newbold Thorpe, 568. 

Stone, Barton W., joins Disciples of 
Christ, 10; withdraws from 
church, 9. 

Stono Phosphate Company, makes 
fertilizer offer, 318. 

“Story of the Ha-Ha, The,” cata- 
loged with author’s works, 525; 
considered best of Legaré’s prose, 
549; listed chronologically, 526; 
summarized, 550. 

Story of a Novel, The, mentioned, 
208, 200. 

Stowe, R. L., Sr., writes Early 
History of Belmont and Gaston 
County, 231. 

Strange, T. Early, buys Carolina 
Patriot, 387. 

Strange, William F., buys North 
Carolina Journal, 386. 

Street, James, serves as award 
judge, 458. 

Strickland, J. A., expelled from 
Knights of Labor, 360. 

Stroupe, Henry S., article, “The 
Beginnings of Religious Journal- 
ism in North Carolina, 1823- 
1865,” 1-22; elected society offi- 
cer, 147; information on, 154. 

Stuart, J. E. B., likes Vance ora- 
tory, 192. 

Stuart, John, reports on frontiers- 
men’s loyalty, 27. 

Suffolk (Va.), Christian Sun moves 
to, 9. 

Sugar Country—The Cane Sugar 
Industry in the South, 1758- 
1950, by J. Carlyle Sitterson, re- 
ceived, 462; reviewed, 596. 

Summerell, Joseph J., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

“Suppositious Reviews,” cataloged 
with author’s work, 525; contains 
Spanish atmosphere, 537; listed 
chronologically, 527; published, 
541; similar to Barnum’s pam- 
phlet, 542. 

Surry County, loyalists issued com- 
bat authority in, 29; Tories dis- 
perse in, 35; Tories form in, 30. 

Sutherland, George, biography of, 
written by Joel Francis Paschal, 
226. 

Swaim, Benjamin, edits The Man 

of Business, 345; publishes 


Southern Citizen, 389; writes 
article on ethics, 349; writes of 
legal fees, 351. 

Swaim, Lyndon, takes over Greens- 
borough Patriot, 389. 

Swaim, William, announces plans 
for Southern Citizen, 389; buys 
Greensborough Patriot, 387; pub- 
lishes anti-bank pamphlet, 389; 
publishes anti-slavery pamphlet, 
388. 

Swain, David L., receives letter 
from Vance, 182. 

Swain and Sherwood, print South- 
ern Methodist Pulpit, 21. 

Swanton, John R., his The Indian 
Tribes of North America re- 
viewed, 604. 

Sweet, William Warren, mentioned, 
ln. 

“Sword of Gideon,” fund appropri- 
ated for, 460. 

Sydnor, Charles S., his Gentlemen 
Freeholders, Political Practices 
in Washington’s Virginia ap- 
pears, 142; reviewed, 283; 
teaches summer session, 142. 

Sylvis, William, visits North Caro- 
lina, 358. 


T 

Talbot, Benjamin H., attempts to 
establish “Weekly Gleaner,” 385; 
plans Wilmington newspaper, 
412. 

Tarborough, early newspapers in, 
409; Primitive Baptist appears 
in, 8; Primitive Baptist moves 
from, 9. 

“Tar Heels,” Vance names, 193. 

Tarlton, W. S., reviews Thomas 
Mifflin and the Politics of the 
American Revolution, 291. 

Taveau, Augustin Louis, men- 
tioned, 537. 

Taylor, A. A., reviews The Rise 
and Progress of Negro Colleges 
in Georgia, 1865-1949, 119. 

Taylor, Bayard, contributes to me- 
morial anthology, 557. 

Taylor, Clinton A., comments on 
fertilizer sales, 517. 

Taylor, George V., appointed as- 
sistant professor, 139; to do re- 
search in France, 607. 

Taylor, James B., mentioned, 2n. 

Taylor, Rosser H., article, “Ferti- 
lizers and Farming in the South- 
east, 1840-1950,” 305-328, 483- 
523; mentioned, 463. 

Temple, Burwell, acquires newspa- 
per, 9. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, con- 
tributes to building pastures, 501. 
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Territorial Papers of the United 
States, The. Volume XVIII, The 
Territory of Alabama, 1817-1819, 
compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter, reviewed, 294. 

Texas Revolution, The, by William 
C. Binkley, reviewed, 285. 

Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO), involved in legal 
actions, 478. 

Textile Workers Union Local 22129 
(AFL), involved in legal action, 
478. 

Textile Workers Union of America 

(CIO), involved in legal actions, 
475, 478, 479, 480; mentioned, 
472, 474; workers of, strike at 
Rockingham, 470; workers in, 
strike at Tarboro, 470. 

Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) v. Aleo Manufacturing 
Company, mentioned, 476. 

Textile Workers Union of America, 
(CIO) vy. Arista Mills, men- 
tioned, 480. 

Thackston, James, ordered to oc- 
cupy Cross Creek, 44. 

Thalian Hall, marker unveiled com- 
memorates, 144. 

Then and Now—1929-1952, pub- 
lished by county school board, 
611. 

Thomas, John Warwick, mentioned, 
143, 231. 

Thomas, Thomas K., buys Roanoke 
Advocate, 391. 

Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of 
the American Revolution, by 
Kenneth R. Rossman, reviewed, 
291. 

Thomason, John W., Jr., mentioned, 
529. 

Thomasville, celebrates centennial, 
143. 

Thomasville Chair Company v. 
United Furniture Workers of 
America (CIO), mentioned, 476. 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial, The, by 
Lola Love McCoy, published, 
216n. 

Thomas Wolfe Memorial Associa- 
tion, adopts objectives, 216. 

Thompson, Mrs. Ernest, appointed 
to historical committee, 146. 

Thompson, Frank, appointed to avi- 
ation commission, 615. 

Thompson, John R., Legaré writes 
to, 536; writes about southern 
literary men, 549. 

Thompson, Waddy, publishes Rec- 
ollections of Mexico, 538. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, article, 
“North Carolina Bibliography, 


1051-1952,” 261-268; data on, 302. 

Thorpe, Margaret, life sketch of, 
567; writes diary 564. 

Three Months in the Confederate 
Army, by Henry Hotze, received, 
462; reviewed, 289. 

Through Eight Decades, by Marion 
Timothy Plyler, competes for 
Mayflower Award, 230. 

“Thunderland,” funds appropriated 
for, 460. 

Times (Washington), newspaper 
name changed to, 411. 

Timrod, Henry, mentioned, 537. 

Tindall, George B., publishes arti- 
cles, and South Carolina Negroes, 
1877-1900, 453; reads paper at 
Knoxville meeting, 147. 

Tipton County (Tenn.), North 
Carolina families migrate to, 61. 

Tobacco Workers Conference, 
makes annual recommendations, 
493. 

Tobacco Workers International 
Union, establishes union in R. J. 
Reynolds Company, 371. 

Tobey, J. W., edits Biblical Re- 
cui le Vy A 

Toler, William B., joins staff of 
Carolina Sentinel, 397. 

Tomlinson, Bernice H., mentioned, 
86. 

Tomlinson, Cassandra, mentioned, 
86. 

Tomlinson, Harrass, brief history 
of, 86. 

Tomlinson, James, mentioned, &6. 

Tomlinson, James, prints mathe- 
matical publication, 562. 

Tomlinson, Lucy, mentioned, 86. 

Tomlinson, Patsy, mentioned, 86. 

Tomlinson, Ruffin Wirt, enters uni- 
versity, 87; keeps student jour- 
nal, 86; student journal of, eval- 
uated, 89. See “The Journal of 
Ruffin Wirt Tomlinson,” 86-114, 
233-260. 

Top Secrets of Successful Selling: 
Thought Plus Action, by Jack 
Wardlaw, competes for May- 
flower Award, 228. 

Tour of the Prairies, A, mentioned, 


532. 
Tour Through Part of Virginia in 
the Summer of 1808... Also... 


Some Account of the Azores, A, 
By John Edward Caldwell, edited 
by William M. E. Rachal, re- 
viewed, 587. 

Transcript (Lincolnton), published 
as Whig paper, 393. 

Trigg, Harold L., speaks at Poet 
Laureate ceremony, 609. 
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Trinity College Historical Society, 
president of, retires, 142. 

Tripp, Heber B., appointed to nom- 
inating committee, 456. 

Troup, George M., mentioned, 385. 

True Republican (New Bern), 
newspaper name changed to, 396. 

Tryon, William, mentioned, 38. 

Tryon Palace Commission, meets, 
614, 

Two-Party South, A? by Alexander 
Heard, reviewed, 127. 

Tucker v. Eatough, mentioned, 473. 

Tunstali v. Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 
et al, mentioned, 477. 

Turner, Jesse, condemns Ruffin, 
340; describes Murphey’s court- 
room conduct, 339. 

Turner, W. N., reads paper in Cul- 
lowhee, 610. 

Twenty Giants of American Busi- 
ness: Biographical Sketches in 
Economic History, by Walter 
Wilson Jennings, received, 462. 

Tyler, John E., leads group on tour, 
455; mentioned, 457; serves on 
award committee, 298. 

Typographical Union, Asheville 
unit of, tightened, 364. 


U 


Umstead, William B., appoints avi- 
ation celebration commission, 
614; appoints Poet Laureate, 
608; reappoints board members, 
460. 

Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission v. Lunceford et al, men- 
tioned, 475. 

Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission v. Martin et al, men- 
tioned, 475. 

“Union Baptists,” led by J. W. 
Hunnicutt, 10. 

Union (Washington), begins pub- 
lication, 411. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL), 
mentioned, 481. 

United Cannery, Agricultural, 
Packing and Allied Workers of 
America (CIO), involved in legal 
actions, 472, 479. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, 
meets, 3. 

United Furniture Workers of 
America (CIO), involved in Le- 
noir legal action, 480. 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, publishes fertilizer val- 
ues, 519; sets chemical contents 
of fertilizer, 503. 


United States: A Survey of Na- 
tional Development, by Hugh T. 
Lefler, appears, 139. 

United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America (CIO), in- 
volved in legal action, 481. 

United Textile Workers Union, 
claims large membership, 370; 
neglects southern labor organiza- 
tion, 368. 

United Textile Workers of America 
{AFL) involved in legal action, 
476; mentioned, 478. 

United Textile Workers of America 
(CIO), involved in legal action, 
475; strikers in, convicted, 471. 

United Tobacco Workers Local 22, 
involved in legal battle, 472. 

on publish periodical, 
15. 

Universalist State Convention of 
North Carolina, organized, 4. 
University of North Carolina, il- 
lustration, cover January issue; 
campus of, diagrammed, 87; 1842 
commencement program of, 258; 
1842 graduates of, 259; 1841- 
1842 faculty list of, 260; history 
— of, reports changes, 

139. 

University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, mentioned, 225. 

University of North Carolina 
Press, mentioned, 225. 

University of the South, newspaper 
affiliated with, 14. 

University of Virginia, conducts 
fertilizer tests, 322. 

University of Wisconsin ' Press, 
mentioned, 225. 

— These Hills” granted funds, 
218. 


Vv 


Valdese, fertilizers sold in, 517. 

Van Buren, Martin, mentioned, 
378, 379; receives letter from 
Saunders, 404. 

Vance, Zebulon, appearance of, 185; 
as orator, 186; calls North Caro- 
lina troops “Tar Heels,” 193; 
captures citizens’ imagination, 
179; commissions founded to ac- 
quire birthplace of, 460; consid- 
ers politics high calling, 189; de- 
fends Conscription Acts, 181; 
discusses method of addressing 
mountaineers, 187; exhibits lead- 
ership qualities, 178; imprisoned, 
182; maintains civil law suprem- 
acy, 180; marries Mrs. Florence 
Steele Martin, 188; photo of, 
facing 184; spends week with 
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troops, 192; summation of place 
in history of, 190; wit of, 183. 

Vandiver, Frank E., his Plough- 
shares Into Swords reviewed, 
290; reviews Divided We Fought, 
295; reviews Three Months in 
the Confederate Army, 289. 

Van Hook, John, Jr., writes Ruffin 
for his services, 330. 

Vann, Henry, appointed to celebra- 
tion commission, 615. 

Van Noppen, Ina Woestemeyer, 
teaches summer school, 298. 

Verell, Robert N., edits Warrenton 
Reporter, 410. 

Veterans in Politics: The Story of 
the G.A.R., by Mary R. Dearing, 
received, 462; reviewed, 448. 

Ville, George, defines complete fer- 
tilizer, 320. 

Vinson, J. Chal, publishes article, 
452. 

Virginia, employs fertilizer  in- 
spectors, 521; imposes fertilizer 
brand tax, 518; recommends use 
of fertilizer, 491; restricts ferti- 
lizer brands, 521; restricts ferti- 
lizer grades, 522; sets fertilizer 
requirements, 489, 519; use of 
fertilizer in, compared, 506; use 
of limestone in, 499. 

Virginia and North Carolina Pres- 
byterian Preacher, data on, 22. 
Virginia and North Carolina Pres- 
byterian Preacher, or Monthly 
Sermons, from the Manuscripts 
of Presbyterians, Who Either 
now reside, or have Fcrmerly Re- 
sided in Virginia and North Car- 

olina, published, 5. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Com- 
pany, called monopoly, 511; men- 
tioned, 514, 515. 

Virginia Experiment Station, con- 
ducts tobacco experiments, 507. 
Virginians at Home: Family Life 
in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Edmund S. Morgan, received, 

462; reviewed, 442. 

Virainia’s Mother Church and the 
Political Conditions Under Which 
It Grew, volume II, by George 
Maclaren Brydon, received, 462. 

Visitor and Telegraph, formed 
from merger, 4. 

Von Liebig, Justus, demonstrates 
need for fertilizer, 320. 


WwW 


Wachovia Historical Society, plays 
host to meeting, 453. 

Wadboo Barony—lIts Fate as Told 
in Colleton Family Papers, 1778- 


1798, edited by J. H. Easterby, 
received, 462; reviewed, 593. 

Wade, William J., becomes profes- 
sor, 140. 

Wadesborough, 
posed in, 409. 

Wager, Paul, co-edits county his- 
tory, 609. 

Wait, Samuel, organizes conven- 
tion, 5; writes of Baptist publica- 
tion need, 6. 

Wake County Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation, hears of labor’s plight, 
356. 

Wake Forest College, staff changes 
in, 141. 

Waldo, Francis W., prints Caro- 
lina Observer, 384. 

Walker, David, mentioned, 388. 

Wallace, Lillian Parker, mentioned, 
141; publishes revised A Sylla- 
bus of the History of Civiliza- 
tion, volume I, 453. 

Wallis, P. J., article, “A Further 
Note on Joseph Gales of Newark, 
Sheffield, and Raleigh,” 561-563. 

Walser, Richard, his Inglis Fletcher 
of Bandon Plantation competes 
for Mayflower Award, 226; par- 
ticipates in Raleigh program, 
150; publishes biography through 
library, 225; receives award, 149; 
reviews The South Carolina Ga- 
zette, 1732-1775, 589; serves as 
awards committee chairman, 297; 
speaks to Bertie County group, 
457. 

Walsh, Mrs. Chester, appointed to 
program committee, 456. 

Walsh, John T., founds Christian 
Friend, 12. 

Ward, Christopher, his The War of 
the Revolution reviewed, 446. 
Ward, Henrv, publishes Pittsbor- 

ough Central Reflector, 399. 

Wardlaw, Jack, writes Top Secrets 
of Successful Selling: Thought 
Plus Action, 228. 

War of the Revolution, The, vol- 
umes I, IT. by Christopher Ward, 
received, 462; reviewed, 446. 

War Production Board, limits ferti- 
lizer grades, 522. 

Warren, Edward J., selected as 
judge, 435n. 

Warrenton, description of, 564; 
semi-weekly newspaper founded 
in, 409. 

Warrenton Reporter, first publica- 
tion of, 410. 

Washburn, B. E., elected society 
officer, 151. 


newspaper  pro- 
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Washburn, George D., appointed to 
celebration commission, 615. 

Washington, early newspapers in, 
410. 

Watchman and Harbinger, data on, 
25. 

Watkins, Sam R., his “Co. Aytch,” 
Maury Grays, First Tennessee 
Regiment or A Side Show of the 
Big Show received, 461; re- 
viewed, 585. 

Watson, Henry B., plans news- 
paper, 411. 

Watson, L. G., works on Carolina 
Patriot, 387. 

Watson, Richard L., publishes arti- 
cle, 451. 

Watson, Thomas, engages in edi- 
torial battle, 498; joins Pasteur 
in publishing, 306; resumes pub- 
lication of North Carolina Senti- 
nel, 397. 

Waynesborough, newspaper pro- 
posed in, 441. 

Waynick, Capus, his North Caro- 
lina Roads and Their Builders 
reviewed, 280. 

Weaver, George, serves on execu- 
tive board, 610. 

Webb, Charles N., buys Roanoke 
Advocate, 391. 

Webb, H. J., author acknowledges 
indebtedness to, 305n. 

Webb, Walter P., collaborates with 
William E. Dodd, 73. 

Webster, W. D., prints Milton Ga- 
zette and Roanoke Advertiser, 
394. 

Weekly Chronicle and Farmers’ 
Register (Salem), newspaper 
name changed to, 406. 

“Weekly Gleaner” (Fayetteville), 
publication of, planned, 385. 

Weeklu Gleaner (Salem), first pub- 
lication of, 405. 

Weekly Message, data on, 22; first 
publication of, 11. 

Weil, Gertrude, presides at meet- 
ing, 453; re-elected vice presi- 
dent of association, 150. 

Weisman, Carl M., contributes to 
auarterly, 612. 

Welch, Hugh, joins staff of Yadkin 
and Catawba Journal, 408. 

Wellman, Manly Wade, addresses 
society, 151. 

Wellons, W. B., becomes editor, 9; 
called Unitarian, 10. 

Welsh v. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, mentioned, 474. 

West, R. J., plans to publish “Lin- 
colnton News,” 392; publishes 
Carolina Beacon, 389. 
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Western Carolinian (Salisbury), 
backs pro-nullification forces, 
379; engages in journalistic 
battle, 408; first publication of, 
406; mentioned, 409, 412; scorns 
opinions of Cory, 393. 

“Western Farmer” (Wilkesbor- 
ough), plans for publication of, 
412. 

Western North Carolina Baptist 
Convention, organized, 10. 

Western North Carolina Historical 
Society, holds first annual meet- 
ing, 454; holds January meeting, 
298; members of, entertained, 
145. 

Western Whig (La Grange, Tenn.), 
mentioned, 399. 

“Westward Migration from Iredell 
County 1800-1850,” article by 
Hugh Hill Wooten, 61-71. 

Wharton, Vernon L., becomes col- 
lege dean, 140. 

Wheaton, Mrs. Ralph, club mem- 
bers react against, 204; discusses 
Wolfe novel, 201. 

Wheels of Faith and Courage, by 
Mary Green Matthews and M. 
Jewell Sink, competes for May- 
fiower Award, 231; published, 
143. 

Whig Party, takes initiative, 23; 
Tory activity alarms, 37. 

Whig (Washington), begins publi- 
cation, 411. 

Whipple, Edwin Percy, writes for 
Graham's, 544. 

Whitaker, David, plans publication 
of “Haywood Spectator,” 391. 
Whitaker, R. H., prints North 

Carolina Christian Advocate, 20. 

White, E. L., participates in un- 
veiling, 144. 

White, Hugh L., mentioned, 379, 
381, 382 389, 399. 

White, J. Sam. appointed to his- 
torical committee, 146. 

White. John, drawings of, to be re- 
produced, 615. 

White, Newman Ivey, his The 
Frank C. Brown Collection of 
North Carolina Folklore, volumes 
IT and ITI, reviewed, 115, 281. 

White, Philo, edits Raleigh North 
Carolina Standard, 404; pub- 
lishes Salisbury Western Caro- 
linian, 406. 

Whitehead, Thomas, reports on 
commercial fertilizer, 322. 

Whitener, D. J., attends historical 
society meeting, 299; elected offi- 
cer of historical association, 298; 
elected president of association, 
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455; leads discussion at Cullo- 
whee meeting, 610; serves as 
award judge, 297. 

Whitson, Max, mentioned, 214. 

Wiley, Calvin H., comments on mi- 
grators, 61; compares regional 
school systems, 566. 

Wilkes, Mrs. Preston B., Jr., pre- 
sents award, 150, 176. 

Wilkesborough, newspaper  pro- 
posed in, 412. 

George W. William and Company, 
comments on commercial fertili- 
zers, 314. 

Williams, David Marshall (Car- 
bine), exhibits guns, 612. 

Williams, Jack K., article, “A Bib- 
liography of the Printed Writ- 
ings of William Edward Dodd,” 
72-85; information on, 154. 

Williams, Samuel, leads loyalists, 

Williamson, Emma Bellamy, par- 
ticipates at unveiling, 144. 

Williamson, John, attacks county 
constable, 336. 

Willis, John, marker unveiled at 
home of, 613. 

Willoughby, J. H., complains to 
commissioner of agriculture, 510. 

Wills, James, edits Edenton Ga- 
zette, 382. 


Wills, R. H., publishes Watchman 
and Harbinger, 22. 

Wills, Sarah M., edits Edenton 
Gazette, 376, 382. 


Wilmington, becomes principal 
channel of commerce, 155; citi- 
zens of, bring about repeal of 
1831 law, 164; commercial and 
industrial growth of, 162; early 
newspapers in, 412; 1830 law not 
enforced in, 159; George Patter- 
son serves churches in, 195; Lib- 
eralist founded in, 4; makes 
hasty defense preparations 
against Tories, 40; marker un- 
veiled in, 144; meeting hears re- 
port on house restoration in, 148; 
merchants of, defeat slave pilots 
bill, 164; Negro slave pilots cause 
agitation in, 163; possession of, 
anticipated by loyalists, 33; slave 
control laxity creates dilemma in, 
155; slave regime in, 157; slaves 
of, exempted from employment 
act, 165; town commissioners 
pass slavery orders in, 156. 
‘ilmington Advertiser, newspaper 
name changed to, 413. 


Wilmington Committee of Safety, 
prepares to attack Fort Johnston, 


Wilson, Christian Friend founded 
in, 12. 

Wilson, George P., named to so- 
ciety’s board of managers, 612. 

Wilson, Harper, publishes public 
school history, 610. 

Wilson, Harry, publishes public 
school history, 610. 

Wilson, Jane B., speaks at Poet 
Laureate ceremony, 609. 

John C. Wilson Company, sells 
fertilizer, 516. 

Wilson, Joseph, engages in courts 
work, 343. 

Wilson, Margery, participates in 
authors’ program, 150. 

Wilson, Richard D., graduates in 
1842, 259. 

Wilson, Samuel F., edits Carolina 
Sentinel, 397. 

Wilson, T. J., compares use of 
fertilizer, 500. 

Wilson, Woodrow, mentioned, 73. 

Winchester v. Grand Lodge of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, mentioned, 474. 

Windsor, early newspapers in, 413. 

Wirt, William, mentioned, 385. 

Wishon v. Gastonia Weaving Com- 
pany, mentioned, 476. 

Wolfe, Mabel. See Wheaton, Mrs. 
Ralph. 

Wolfe, Thomas, awarded Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, 210; dies in 
Baltimore, 214; discusses first 
novel, 200; enrolls in North State 
Fitting School, 206; his “An 
Angel on the Porch” receives 
criticism, 202n; sends reply tele- 
gram to sister, 205; subject of 
Asheville gossip, 204; visits Ashe- 
ville, 211; visits Roberts home, 
213; work of, formally recogniz- 
ed by Asheville, 216; writes about 
first book, 207; writes of Ashe- 
ville reaction, 208. 

Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, faculty activi- 
ties of, 140. 

Women Camp Followers of the 
American Revolution, by Walter 
Hart Blumenthal, reviewed, 133. 

Wood, R. E., attends marker un- 
veiling, 613. 

Woodside, Robert, elected to board, 
455; reads paper at historical 
association meeting, 454. 

Woodworkers of Winston-Salem, 
organized, 365. 

Woody, Robert H., plans sabbatical 
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leave, 451; promoted to profes- 
sor, 608; reviews Wadboo Bar- 
ony: Its Fate as Told in Colleton 
Family Papers, 1773-1798, 593. 

Wooten, Hugh Hill, article, “West- 
ward Migration from Iredell 
County 1800-1850,” 61-71; article, 
“A Fourth Creek Farm from 
1800 to 1830,” 167-175; data on, 
154, 302. 

World Federalists, mentioned, 140. 

World of Eli Whitney, The, by 
Jeannette Mirsky and Allan 
— received, 462; reviewed, 
445. 

Worth, Jonathan, mentioned, 436. 

Worthy, Mrs. Ford S., elected to 
nominating committee, 150. 

Wrenn v. Erlich Incorporated, men- 
tioned, 482. 

Wright, Elias, makes report on 
justices of peace, 418; reports on 
county magistrates, 430n. 

Wright, John, edits Halifax Com- 
piler, 390. 

Wright Brothers Memorial Muse- 
um, Dr. Crittenden speaks on, 
148. 

“Writer's Responsibility, The,” by 
J. Donald Adams, read at meet- 
ing, 176. 

“Writing Is My Life,” by Thomas 
Wolfe, mentioned, 206. 

Wiirdemann, J. G. F., writes Notes 
on Cuba, 538. 

Wynne, C. H., prints Southern 
Methodist Pulpit, 21. 


Y 


Yadkin and Catawba Journal 
(Salisbury), first publication of, 


408; moved from Charlotte, 381. 

Yancey, Bartlett, receives statutes 
request from Murphey, 347. 

Yancey, Robert J., Jr., edits West- 
ern Whig, 399; edits Oxford 
Examiner, 398. 

“*VYankee Teacher’ in North Caro- 
lina, By Margaret Newbold 
Thorpe, A,” article edited by 
Richard L. Morton, 564-582. 

Yeates, Jesse J., appointed solicitor, 
435n. 

Yeomans, William T., buys interest 
in Washington newspaper, 410. 
Yopp, W. J., publishes Religious 
and General Intelligencer, 21. 
York, E. T., estimates use of land- 

plaster, 497. 

York, James, elected society officer, 
151. 

You Can Believe — A Lawyer's 
Brief for Christianity, by Frank 
Hanft, competes for Mayflower 
Award, 228. 

You Can’t Go Home Again, men- 
tioned, 201m, 212. 

Young, Mrs. Kermit, elected officer 
of society, 610. 

Young, W. H., writes about guano, 
316. 

Z 


“Zebulon Baird Vance: A Per- 
sonality Sketch,” article by Fron- 
tis W. Johnston, 178-190; read 
at meeting, 176. 

P. Zell and Sons, requests mer- 
chants to sell fertilizer, 318. 

Zevely, E. S., plans publication of 
“Lincolnton News,” 392; pub- 
lishes Carolina Beacon, 389. 














